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You Remember Those Great Novels «The Unpardonable Sin,” “What 
Will People Say?” «Empty Pockets” and «The Cup of Fury.” Their 
Author Has Written Another, 
Greater Than Any of Them. 
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This offer—as you’ll agree—is unparalleled in the history of typewriters! 
Oliver No. 9 for $57. The identical model formerly priced at $100. With not the slightest 
change in construction or materials. 
a method learned during the war. 


Read the details of our amazing offer—then be your own salesman and save $43. 


Free Trial 


Our plan is extremely simple. 
brings an Oliver to you for five days’ free trial. 
Try it as if it were your own. rent. 


your paying in advance. 
Compare it. 


Over a year to pay. 


judge — no eager salesman to influence. 


your decision. 


If you want to return it, send it back express collect. 
We even refund then the out-going transportation charges. 


That is all there is to the 
simplified Oliver way of 
selling. 

During the war we learned 
that it was unnecessary to 
have great numbers of trav- 
eling salesmen and numer- 
ous, expensive branch 
houses throughout the coun- 
try. We were also able to 
discontinue many other 
superfluous, costly sales 
methods. You benefit by 
the saving. It means $43 in 
your pocket. Yet you get 
the finest typewriter money 
can buy. 


U. S. Steel Corporation 

Nat'l City Bank of N. Y. 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Otis Elevator Company 

Diamond Match Co. 


No need now 


to pay $100 


for a New Oliver typewriter, latest model 


Note its superiorities. 


If you want to keep it, merely pay us $3 per month. 
During the trial you are the sole 


Check This Coupon—Note How Easy 


Some of the 700,000 Users 
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All this is possible because of our new way of selling, 
And which we now continue. 






$3 Per Month 


This plan makes it possible for everyone to own a type- 
writer. And to use it while paying. There is no need to 
No need to wait until you have the full amount. 

Remember you obtain a brand new Oliver, latest model. If any 
typewriter is worth $100 it is this handsome, speedy Oliver, with all 
its improvements. 

Over 700,000 have been sold. 
few of which are shown below. 
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Without 







It is used by leading concerns, a 
And it is the favorite among mer- 


We abide by 





chants, professional men and individuals. 
You may order direct a free trial Oliver from this advertisement, 
via coupon. 






Or if you wish further information, check the coupon. 
There is no need to wait. You 
need send no money with the coupon. 
A free trial does not obligate you to 
buy. If you agree that it is the finest 
typewriter in the world at any price 
—then pay only $3.00 per month. 


Canadian Price, $72 
The Oliver Typewriter 
Company 


437 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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437 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
is 4 me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. IfT 
it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title 
+i a. * in you until fully paid for. 





My chipping point is.........ceccccccccccscccccccccccecccccoocescceccecs 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
be return hang Oliver. I will ship it back at your expense at the end 
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Capital, Labor— 
and Woman 


HE grandmothers of the women whose portraits 

appear on this page probably foresaw for their 
granddaughters when they should “grow up” a life 
such as their own had been, ending in the chimney 
corner under a lace cap like a doily. But the world 
has moved, and women with it. So to-day, instead 
of knitting by the fireside, Mary MacArthur, widow 
of the late W. C. Henderson of the British Parlia- 
ment, took again her girlhood name and became the 
guiding spirit of the largest trade union for women 
in England and ran for Parliament in the bargain. 
At the same time an American woman, Miss Imo- 
gene Ireland, was sent from America to England, 
France, Switzerland and Italy to investigate the 
condition of woman labor in those countries. But 
the woman of to-day has an interest in “Capital” 
no less. For instance, there’s Miss Virginia Fur- 
man, for years in the woman’s department of the 
Columbia Trust Company of New York and re- 
cently made a director and officer of the company; 
and Mrs. Helen Holmes, who is said to be the high- 
est-salaried woman in Wall Street, and to whom the 


a eae apn Taek. Miss Ireland, international 


labor commissioner. 


Mary MacArthur, 
the famous British 
labor leader. 





Y 
Here is Miss Virginia On your right is Mrs. 
D. Furman, who after { Helen K. Holmes, a youth- 
years of service is now ful wizardess of Wall 
a director of a New : Street. 


York trust company. Ah photographscopyrighted 
by Underwood & Underwood 
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“2A skin you love 


to touch’ 





PAINTED BY 
WALTER BIGGS 
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charm of 


ou, too, can have the 
eA skin you love to touch” 


the right Woodbury treatment for its 


A skin soft, clear, colorful! Every 
girl longs for it! No matter how much 
you may have neglected your skin, you 
can begin at once to take care of the 
new skin that is forming every day. 

Blackheads, blemishes, conspicuous 
nose pores, oily skin—these you can 
correct. Begin today to give your skin 


particular needs. These famous treat- 
ments are in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
a month or six weeks. At all drug stores 
and toilet goods counters in the United 
States and Canada. 


» This beautiful picture in colors for framing! 
4 Send for your copy today ! 


| . Picture, with sample cake of soap, book- 
> \et of a samples of Woodbury’s 
i Facial Cream and Cold 


This charming picture is Walter Biggs’ master- 
ful interpretation of the famous subject, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch."* Reproduced from the orig- 
inal oil painting, in full colors and on fine qual- 
ity paper, your copy is now ready for framing. 
Size 15 by 19 inches. No printing. 

For 20 cents we will send you this picture, 3 


trial size cake of Woodbury's Facial Soan—large 
enough for a week's treatment—the booklet of 
treatments, “A Skin You Love to Touch,”’ and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream. Thousands will want 
this picture. Write today for your copy to The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 5510 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 5510 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ont. 
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There’s One Thing That “Doesn’t Cost 


Any More To-day 


ITH shoes selling for twenty 

dollars a pair, bread for fifteen 
cents a loaf and potatoes for five dollars 
a bushel one is inclined to share the 
purpose of the undisturbed Cape Cod 
philosopher who calmly declares his 
plan to be to discard clothing, go bare- 
foot and eat crushed clam shells. 

At the same time one is disinclined to 
agree with a famous statistician, whose 
eyes are too close to the figures, who 
declares that, since the science of eco- 
nomics was invented, nothing that the 
human requires or indulges in has ever 
before cost as much as it does to-day. 
For he is mistaken. 

There is at least one thing that hu- 
man beings really require, though a good 
many of them seem to be unaware of it; 
that a few indulge themselves in but 
that is available for everyone of us; 
which costs just the same to-day that it 
did when its value was first discovered. 


Than It Ever Did 


Within the gift of every child and 
man and woman, and givable without 
the least sacrifice, it still is all too rarely 
extended. And when bestowed, it is 
generally accepted as a matter of course 
and without comment. Receiving it 
should tend to lift up the heart and 
breed optimism, just as giving it tends 
to expand the spirit and make the day 
seem less overcast. Upon it great for- 
tunes have been builded, great dreams 
brought to a material realization. 

It pays big dividends in comfort of 
living and often as much in real money. 
Indulged to the limit by every man, 
woman and child in America, it would 
do more to bring us safely and surely 
through the troublous times in which we 
live, than any other one conceivable 
thing. 

It is Courtesy—in all our relations 
with other folks. 

Try it and see it work. 
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said Jean, for the twentieth 
Angus felt inclined to yawn. 


had been in the Islands before, and had never seen 


“How wonderful!” 


time that day. 


He 


anything wonderful in them. 


(See page 15) 
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By JAY GECZER 
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VERYBODY in America knows that little tune from which the title of this 

story is taken. Errand boys have whistled it; village quartets have ren- 
dered it, and even prima donnas have sung it as an encore, with an unfamiliar 
accompaniment of minor trills. Just a simple little tune with unexpectedly 
pathetic cadences, fairly dripping with sweetness, and full of long-sustained notes 
of pure melody. It swept the country, that little tune, and it pervades the 
fabric of this entire story as does the occasional iridescent thread in a bit of dull 
old tapestry, brightening the whole to significance. 

It was in the month of June that Dicky Treadwell met Eve Wilmot, and 
under the circumstances this was rather an accomplishment in itself.- The 
reason dates back quite a term of years—indeed, to the time when Eve’s 
lovely mother, tiring of her sour old curmudgeon of a husband, eloped via 
the scandal route for happier and more romantic climes. It was a nine-days 
sensation, that elopement, and ever afterward the sour old curmudgeon laid 
the blame of his dour ways upon his erring wife’s truancy. Which was hardly 
just, when you get down to the facts, for it was the dour old ways of the sour 
old curmudgeon which made his love-hungry wife a truant. However, there 
is little doubt that the old man obtained a kind of bitter satisfaction from hay- 
ing this romantic peg upon which to hang his vast disappointment in himself. 
Possibly, in his own mind, he even forgave the wife, for whom, as a matter 
of fact, he had cared little. And perhaps, in the final result, it was upon the 
fruit of their marriage that the elopement wrought the greatest hardship. 

Eve Wilmot, their daughter, was brought up with infinite precaution lest she 
follow in the footsteps of her wayward mother. Always over her young head 
hung the terrible:example which had resulted from her weak-willed mother’s 
lack of appreciation of the sterling virtues of her father. Very likely, though, 
there were times when the growing girl, contrasting her granite-gray crag 
of a father with the one picture she had of her lovely, impulsive mother, 
had found the balance of love leaned rather heavily toward the unknown mother’s 
side. Her own drearily dull life must in itself have taught her a measure of 
understanding of that laughter-loving mother. But then, on the converse side, 
there was to be faced the dismal fact that her mother had deserted her. Still, 
when in her fourteenth year she learned that that life which had in turn given 
life to her had flickered out like the flame of a spent candle, she shed secret tears. 
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Sometimes they talked—or rather he talked, since Carlotta had long since learned 
that silence in a woman is golden. So Dicky told her all about the railroad. 
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But the father persisted in his course. Perhaps he meant well. 
More likely, considering his disposition, his insistence on the in- 
herited weakness in his daughter was only a kind of obscure revenge 
on the woman who had scorned him. The result was only partly 
successful. In the girl’s heart, lonely, deprived of any natural 
outlet for pent-up affection, persisted a reluctant love for that 
erring mother against which the old man’s ceaseless tirades biunted, 
and falling into charitable soil, flourished only as a deep pity. 

But to the story: It was in June, during a brief vacation before 
his departure for South America to build a railroad, that Dicky 
Treadwell met Eve Wilmot. Old Wilmot himself was 
dead, and had left a will which so hemmed Eve around 
with limitations that she had no will of her own. She was 
to be strictly chaperoned until she was safely married. 
Then, if such marriage was of satisfactory merit, she was 
to enjoy the income of his fortune until she was thirty. 
By that time, having reached what he termed “an age of 
discretion,” the fortune itself would revert to her, pro- 
vided her behavior meantime had been exemplary. Other- 
wise it would automatically revert to a fund for building 
charity hospitals. 

A harassed guardian provided a martinet of a woman to 
rule the destiny of Miss Wilmot until her marriage. Upon 
the desirability of that happy event Miss Wilmot herself 
and the appointed dragon, Mrs. Blackford, were divided 
in opinion. Mrs. Blackford, finding herself in a snugly 
comfortable berth, was inclined to continue her sinecure 
indefinitely; but Miss Wilmot, loathing the domineering 
Mrs. Blackford, joyfully, almost prayerfully, anticipated 
her marriage. However, the canny Mrs. Blackford gave 
her no opportunity to achieve that desired end. No her- 
mit in forest primeval lived a more secluded life than 
Miss Wilmot. On the one occasion when she ventured a 
protest to an indifferent guardian, the wary Mrs. Black- 
ford had given him a significant glance and murmured a 
subtle something about “influence” and “having to be 
careful,” and the indifferent guardian, knowing well the 
story of the wayward mother, was immediately convinced 
he had found a pearl among women, possessing that 
rarest of attributes, a sense of responsibility. 

Even the most astute of watchdogs can be outwitted, however. 
On a morning early in June, Miss Wilmot, reclining on the wall 
of her estate, which stretched widely along the bank of a gurgling 
river, with a pillow under her head and a love-story in her hand, 
nearly toppled into the river itself when a+respectfully admiring 
voice smote upon her ear. 

“Do you go with the estate?” said the voice—a young voice, 
with a trickle of merriment underlying it. 

Miss Wilmot looked down into the eyes of Mr. Treadwell, 
holding his canoe against the wall by means of the vines which fell 
into the water. Immediately she liked his eyes, his face, his trim 
white suit, even his canoe. 

“No,” she told him slowly, even wistfully, “I think the estate 
goes with me.” After that she told him all about it, about the good 
times she had never had, and about the ubiquitous Mrs. Black- 
ford, and finally, rather sketchily, even about the cause of it all— 
her mother. 

The eyes of Mr. Treadwell, from being just respectfully admir- 
ing, became interested, then sympathetic, and then affectionately 
indignant. 

“It’s a blamed shame!” he declared with much warmth. “We'll 
have to see what we can do.” And Miss Wilmot’s heart quickened 
to that expressive “we” which bracketed them together so inti- 
mately. 

So they whispered very earnestly together. Then Mr. Treadwell 
did a bit of urging, and Miss Wilmot, after the proper interval of 
shocked refusal, melted into shy consent—just as if she hadn’t 
meant to yield all the time! And thereafter, for about ten days, 
Miss Wilmot at eight every evening was visited by such an oppres- 
sive weariness of fringed eyelids that after prodigious yawning 
she vanished bedroomward—to don more festive garb and go 
windowwards down to the river wall, where she was helped solicit- 
ously into a waiting rowboat by Mr. Treadwell. Then they spent 
a happy evening dancing at the hotel across the water—where 
Mr. Treadwell improved upon Mrs. Blackford’s attitude and for 
the sinple reason that he wanted her all to himself, pointedly re- 
fused to introduce Miss Wilmot to any of the obviotisly envious 
youths scowling at him. The changeable Miss Wilmot dimpled 
her entire approval of his behavior, showing that what constitutes 
ighly unsuccessful tactics for one person may be highly successful 
for another. It all depends upon the person. 











And all the while, wherever they went, that sobbing, half-sad, 
half-glad little saccharine tune followed them. They danced to it 
and they sang it, rowing across the placid river in the moonlight 
with the oars catching in lily pads as they made their way back 
to the snoringly unsuspicious Mrs. Blackford. 


Once in the land of heart’s desire, 
In the lovers’ month of June— 


It was June when they met; it was still June when, after an 
eternity’s wait in the scented darkness which pressed against his face 
like a perfumed fabric, he 
lifted her down into the 
boat, just a light armful of 
fluttery  nineteen-year-old 
girlhood, and sighing his 
glad relief from suspense, 
put his face down to hers. 
“T thought you would never 
come, Eve.” 

And just as naturally she 
lifted her face to his. “But 
you knew I would,” she 
protested, with a quiver in 
her voice. “Why—why, 
you are just all I have in 
the world, Dicky.” 

It was still June when, 
flanked by a tremulously 
eager Eve, Dicky argued for, 
and won, the consent of a 
rather relieved guardian to 
their immediate marriage, 
despite a protesting and fu- 
rious Mrs. Blackford. After 
they had gone out, rather 
enviously the guardian 
hummed a snatch of their 


The Tzigane decided that one day t } 
he must kill the tall Ameri- tune, recollecting himself 


with a start of annoyance 
as his simpering stenogra- 
pher, who had never quite given up hope of marrying him, 
came in. 

And it was still June—the very last day of June, to be exact— 
when Dicky Treadwell left his bride of ten days waving from the 
dock at a slowly receding steamship, three sopping wet handker- 
chiefs in her hand and a profound conviction in her heart that 
the end of the world had come. 


can with the clear blue eyes. 


HEN young Mrs. Treadwell, whose every move had been di- 

rected for her all her days, suddenly found herself free to 
order her life as she pleased, with the sole restriction of a ten-days 
marriage to serve as a hobble rope. 

At first she found it fun to live in an expensive hotel and order 
elaborate meals and make endless shopping-trips. That palled 
very quickly. Even the wearing of pretty things loses its savor 
without an appreciative audience of—say, one person to admire 
results. Before very long young Mrs. Treadwell became highly 
indifferent to whether she wore ribbons or twine in her lingerie; 
and any woman can tell you such a degree of indifference is 
dangerous. 

It began to seem to the rather wistful Mrs. Treadwell before 
very long that everybody in the world was busy except herself. 
She alone seemed to be afflicted with a superabundance of time. 
Weeks dragged past, punctuated by thick letters bearing a South 
American postmark, in which terms of affection jostled strange 
items regarding the constructing of a railroad. Dicky was lonely 
for his wife, but he was very busy. 

There came a time when Mrs. Treadwell resented that faet 
with tightly compressed lips. ‘“He’s busy!” she would say out 
loud to herself. “While I haven’t anything but—” Her glance 
would rove over the mahogany dresser where an ornate silver 
frame winked at her. “But a photograph!” she would finish, a 
film of tears obscuring her vision. 

Of course she might have had a house, or an apartment, but 
even Eve realized that this would only have represented a higher 
degree of loneliness, and her country estate where she had lived 
so long in seclusion was so haunted with memories of Dicky that 
she shunned the sight of it. Doubtless there were people who 
would have been glad to be friendly, but Eve had never been al- 
lowed to cultivate the gift of making friends; and then too, the 
precise guardian and an anxious Dicky had urged her to con- 
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tract no indiscriminate friendships in the hotel at which she 
stopped. 

And there you are: after an hour consumed in dressing, another 

half-hour idled away at the breakfast service in her room, there 
yawned an expanse of hours before lunch, then another relentless 
interim of hours before dinner, during which she could shop for 
things she didn’t 
need, or go to the 
movies or walk in 
the park; then din- 
ner, then another 
expanse of hours be- 
fore bedtime. And 
Eve didn’t care 
about going around 
evenings by herself, 
since being young 
and pretty brought 
inevitable penalty in 
the way of undesir- 
able masculine at- 
tention. This, then, 
was the life her 
long-desired free- 
dom had given to 
her. A time came 
when she would 
have welcomed back 
the detested Mrs. 
Blackford again, but 
that highly resent- 
ful person had long 
since vanished, and 
Eve lacked spirit to 
hunt another com- 
panion. 

Long weeks and 
months dragged by, 
with only the mem- 
ory of a rapidly re- 
ceding ten days to 
brighten her soli- 
tude, and a dia- 
mond-set platinum 
band to prove the 
memory was true. 

Infinite weariness 
of the same condi- 
tiens breeds a desire 
far change. Finally 
Eve removed to a 
well-known, much- 
advertised hotel in a 
seaside resort open 
all the year around. 

Without realizing it, <a 

she was in a reck- Se é 

less humor, heed- 
less of conse- 
quences. - The last 
one of Dicky Treadwell’s letters she had thrown unopened into a 
trunk, and then gotten up in the middle of the night to read 
tenderly and cry over her wickedness. But her dissatisfaction 
persisted. What she wanted of life was a little love, to make 
amends for the loveless years of her childhood; a little mirth 
and joy, to compensate for her joyless early years; and the 
knowledge that it mattered intensely to somebody just what be- 
came of her. Possibly the wayward mother may have been in 
some such frame of mind when she ran away. 

And naturally, right here is where the villain comes in, since 
there can be no villain until a demand for him has been created. 
In the big hotel young Mrs. Treadwell made a friend, innocently 
unaware that the friendship had been purposely contrived. The 
name of the friend was Juan MacGregor, his temperament the 
natural heritage of the marriage of a Spanish beauty to a Scottish 
gentleman. He had all the hot, impulsive ardor of the Latin races 
combined with the canny thriftiness of the Scot. A most fasci- 
nating combination young Mrs. Treadwell found him. And very 
soon she found herself spending every spare minute of her time 
in the altogether delightful society of Mr. MacGregor. 

Not that she objected, exactly! But there was the ten-day 


Mr. MacGregor would have been indignant had he realized that Mrs. Treadwell per- 
mitted his indiscreet tongue to ramble on because he brought back Dicky Treadwell to her. 


— 
—=—= 


marriage which served as a hobble, you know. Rather uneasily 
she felt at times that she was in danger of forgetting it entirely, 
So with studied carelessness she told Mr. MacGregor all about 
that marriage. He was effusively sympathetic. A gleam not 
unlike calculation lay at the back of his eloquent brown cyes 
when she touched upon her father’s fortune—a gleam which faded 
when she explained 
about the exem- 
plary - behavior 
clause of her father’s 
will, He radiated 
sympathy and inter. 
est when she had 
finished, and in re- 
turn confided that 
he also was married 
—most unhappily 
married, he allowed 
her to think, al- 
though as a matter 
of fact his marriage 
was one of the 
things for which the 
not-ungrateful Mac. 
Gregor duly ren- 
dered thanks to a 
lenient God. 

He had married 
the plain but ple- 
thoric daughter of a 
St. Louis brewer, 
who had shortly 
discovered that be- 
hind the rather shal- 
low brownness of his 
expressive eyes lay 
nothing at all for 
herself. Whereupon 
she had sought sat- 
isfaction for her 
blighted romance in 
the impersonal in- 
terest of house 
physicians in ex- 
pensive sanitariums. 
MacGregor had long 
since ceased to re- 
gard his wife as 
anything but a 
check-book in skirts, 
although he duti- 
fully presented him- 
self at intervals 
with a sufficiently 
convincing pretense 
of devotion. And 
being an extraordi- 
narily persenable 
man, his plain wife 
was content to ex- 
hibit him as a possession, accepting the substance instead of the 
spirit thereof. 

After their mutual explanation, Eve felt very safe. If they were 
both married, then of course everything was all right, and there was 
no possibility of a misunderstanding. The slight degree of un- 
easiness she had sometimes felt at the expression of MacGregor’s 
brown eyes vanished. From then on she welcomed his society—the 
rides in a double wheeled-chair, the promenades on the famous 
board-walk, the dancing in the crowded ballroom, even the know- 
ing when she dressed that MacGregor would approve her effort. 

June came in, bringing with it an undercurrent of restlessness, 
and there came an evening with a brilliant white moon beating its 
radiance earthward and a lead-colored sea washing against the 
beach, when Mr. MacGregor became very, very sentimental, 
astutely forestalling her reproaches by becoming acutely self- 
condemnatory. There are really few things he did not cal. him- 
self that night. He was, in fact, so very bitter against himself 
that Eve was eventually constrained to undertake his defense. 

Later, her face softly flushed, in something all ribbons and lace, 
she sat in her window looking toward the deserted beach, making 
the profound discovery that the love-making of all men is very 
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much alike, that there are only a certain number of ardent protesta- 
tions possible, just as the power of the human voice to give out 
affectionate cadences is, while limited, not limited to one man. And 
MacUregor, remember, was a more experienced lover than Dicky 
Treadweil, sweating over the labor-problem in South America. 
So, pleasantly thrilled, her thoughts drifting first to the absent 
Dicky and then to MacGregor, Eve spent a sleepless night, which 
she didn’t mind in the least, sleep being one of the things she had 
had in superabundance. 

’ And Juan MacGregor, smoking a last cigar, exhibited a certain 
amount of triumph as he predicted future events in the light of 
past experience. Nor, from the standpoint of his own somewhat 
complicated ethics, did he feel himself in the wrong, since in his 
eyes the matter was simple: foolish and unw.se husbands should 
never leave young and charming wives alone. If they did, well, 
what could they expect? To MacGregor, Eve was a rare and 
beautiful fruit growing in an alien garden, a ripe fruit, waiting 
to be plucked. Was it stealing to pick that fruit in the absence 
of the owner of the garden? Not as far as MacGregor was 
concerned! He wasn’t suggesting a divorce; he didn’t intend to 
rob the garden permanently. No, indeed! His thrifty mind rec- 
ognized the folly of relinquishing that valuable asset, his wife. 
Unmaliciously he cherished the vague hope that some day one 
of her imaginary ailments would prove genuine and give him con- 
trol of her fortune without the unnecessary impediment of her- 
self. 

So, throwing away the end of his cigar, the Latin temperament 
lending itself more facilely to intrigue than the Anglo-Saxon, he 
proceeded to sleep as dreamlessly as a child. 

Undoubtedly young Mrs. Treadwell intended to shut down on 
any further sentimental passages, but she reckoned without the 
expert Mr. MacGregor. Besides, the villain in real life is so very 
different from the one on the stage ‘ 
Mr. MacGregor wore no dark mustache 
or brooding scowl. He was, in- 
stead, a most charming and entertain- 
ing and repentant gentleman forever 
in state of embarrassment to which 
his impulsively ardent tongue had re- 
duced him. Below all his protestations 
of regret was the undeniable fact that 
he did not stop; but before she realized 
this, Eve had reached the point where 
she was not sure she wanted him to stop, 
and the reason was rather complex. 

Mr. MacGregor himself would have 
been rather indignant had he realized 
that Mrs. Treadwell permitted his in- 
discreet tongue to ramble on because he 
brought back Dicky Treadwell so clearly 
to her. He made that long-distant ten 
days so vividly real. After all, arms 
have much in common with arms, even 
lips with lips. And the vocabulary of 
love is not peculiar to any one person. 
Mrs. Treadwell, rolling around in the 
moonlight with one of the MacGregor 
arms around her and Mr. MacGregor 
himself whispering into her responsive 
ear, was undisguisedly happier than she 
had been since Dicky Treadwell went 
away—so much so that MacGregor be- 
gan to acquire a distinct value for her, so 
much so that after a time she became 
rather confused in her own mind as to 
just where the personality of Dicky 
Treadwell stopped and the personality 
of MacGregor himself began. MacGreg- 
or insisted she loved him. Eve admit- 
ted to herself she loved him—because he 
brought back Dicky Treadwell to her. 
But of that latter clause she became un- 
certain. Ten days is a short time; a year is much longer. Ten 
days to remember, a year to forget. And MacGregor had been 
with her longer than Dicky Treadwell. 

It was all very puzzling, especially with MacGregor thrusting 
his own queer ethical reasoning upon her. ‘Where’s the harm?” 
he would argue. “You are lonely. I am lonely. And here we 


are together. And it isn’t doing any real injury to your husband 
or my wife, because they will never know, and what a person 
Which is really a potent 


does not know cannot hurt them.” 





cA voice smote upon her ear: “Do you go with the estate?” 


argument and has been used since the original Eve worked it on 
Adam. And gradually Eve began to see things from the Mac- 
Gregor point of view. It wasn’t, she would tell herself rebel- 
liously, as if she intended to leave Dicky Treadwell. No, indeed! 
When Dicky came back, he would tind his wife waiting. And 
what he didn’t know couldn’t ever hurt him. Then, just as she 
had decided MacGregor was quite right, she would begin to feel: 
as if she were contemplating burglary or murder or something 
equally horrid, and the whole argument would have to be gone 
through again. It was really very puzzling, and June spent itself 
day by day as she struggled to arrive at a conclusion. 


OWN in South America it was also June, and to Dicky Tread- 

well also came a kind of restlessness with his realization of it. 
He had worked hard and long, and his work was nearly done. But 
his first interest in the newness of the project had worn away. 
He was weary of interminable miles of raw-cut earth with the 
shining rails of a new railroad running between. He was weary of 
his bean-eating, pulque-drinking laborers with their eternal petty 
strife. He was weary of the solitude and of the purple star-lit 
nights with nothing but the society of Hinsdale, his assistant, 
to mediate it. 

So finally he took a week off, and leaving Hinsdale in charge, 
went down to Rio. At first the sheer contrast between Rio and 
the quiet nights out in the open assuaged his spiritual hunger. 
Then he took to spending long lazy evenings in the café of Esté- 
pan, A sort of halfway point is Estépan’s, in Rio, a place 
where those going up and those on the downward grade meet. 
Here you see fresh-complexioned men newly come to the 
tropics searching out the show-spots, consorting with olive-skinned 
natives whose jaded appetite for sensation craves the fillip of 
eener excitement than is to be found in the cafés which border the 
principal squares. A dirty little hole, 
Estépan’s, where giant roaches trace 
sluggish paths between the wine- 
stained tables, and the air is heavy 
with smoke and rent with the un- 
intelligible babble of a dozen out- 
landish tongues. But the crowd is 
more absorbingly interesting in its 
latent possibilities in Estépan’s, and 
undoubtedly the swarthy Tzigane 
who plays the violin in his shabby 
red coat is nothing less than a 
genius. It was in Estépan’s that 
Dicky Treadwell met Carlotta. 

In Carlotta’s transparent veins 
ran the blood of many nationalities, 
so many, in fact, that it would be 
hard to classify her. Generally she 
represented herself as Spanish, and 
perhaps her exotic beauty was more 
of Spain than of another country. 
She had a way, had Carlotta, of tak- 
ing a puff or two from a cigarette 
and throwing it disdainfully away, 
and of setting her curved red lips 
to the edge of a glass while her 
somber dark eyes searched the 
room for amusement, her slim feet 
in high-heeled shoes tapping on the 
floor impatiently. The Tzigane 
adored her. The nights when Car- 
lotta came, he played for her alone, 
feverishly bright eyes upon her 
jealously, charmed fingers extract- 
ing magic melody from the instru- 
ment beneath them. And afterward 
she would throw him a careless 
1% crumb of praise, an eyelid raised in 
approval, perhaps, or one of those 
sudden dazzling smiles of hers, and 
the slanting scar across his forehead would flush red with happi- 
ness. 

Dicky Treadwell came to watch for these infrequent smiles. 
Sometimes they talked—or rather he talked, since Carlotta had 
long since learned that silence in a woman is golden. So Dicky 
Treadwell told her all about the railroad and the pig-headed laborers 
and the hours in the hot sun, and the hours in the purple nights. 

“Ah, sefior,” Carlotta would sigh then, “you should have com- 
pany. The nights in this country are (Continued on page 99) 





They Make Industry 


And Also a 


ND therein lies some of the secret of the 

efficiency of every woman in her work, little 
matter what it may be. Concentration is probably 
the balance of the secret, for everyone—even the 
psychologist—knows that when a woman sits down t: 
a task, whether it’s finishing a sweater or doing the 
illustrations for a book, she can stick closer to the 
job for a greater length of time than almost any man 
In mountain-climbing parties it’s oftenest the woman 
who achieves the peak even if she does sometimes 
collapse—afterward. Now, there’s Mrs. May Wilson 
Preston, the illustrator, for instance. It was about 
twenty years ago that she made up her mind to be 
one, and if she chose, she could tell you of the time- 
pressing jobs she used to do—and for slight remunera- 
tion too—during her apprenticeship. But there was the 
job to be done,—the job of making herself a great 
illustrator,—and she made that job an art (no pun 
implied) until to-day she’s just what she planned to 
be—a great illustrator—and still not great enough 
to suit herself. Then consider Gladys Joel, whose 
portrait on her job appears below. Time was, not so 
very long ago when shé was a stenographer for a 
company engaged in the manufacture of special motor 
bodies—the kind that cost from five to fifteen thousand 
dollars. One day she made a criticism of the up- 
holstering of a certain car that was so apt that the 
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company sat up and took notice. 
Now and again her judgment came to 
be sought by the superintendent of the 
finishing room, with result that there’s 
another girl on her old key-tapping 
iob now and Gladys Joel is the boss 
of the whole plant so far as the 
“special order upholstering” of that 
firm is concerned. She made an art 
of her job thereby making more 
money and taking more joy in the 
making of it, sticking to it! Con- 
sider Melva Beatrice Wilson, whose 
portrait on the right shows her engaged 
on the selfsame “hand work” task that 
she assumed eight years ago; that 
job is nothing less than bringing to a 
realization her ideas of beauty that 
should invest the chapel erected by 
Cardinal Farley in the great Calvary 
Cemetery on Long Island. As both a 
painter and a sculptor Miss Wilson has 
seen, during those eight years, an art 
become an industry, and unremitting 
industry produce art. Nor is there 
essentially less art in the work of Miss 
Alberta Read of the Agricultural De- 
partment of the national government, 
for which she invented a new system 
of testing tea that has set the Oriental 
adulterators of that commodity at 
their wits’ end to circumvent but thus 
far without success. “I supvose,” says 
Miss Read, “it’s an art.” It is! 
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By 
BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


Illustrated by 


HERE the old woman, who had been a midwife, lived, it 

was barren land, and so the field-path up to her door was 
splendid with the wild gold cinerarias that some call ragweed. 
There were little harebells on the dike, and trailing, sun-coiored 
Lady’s Bedstraw, and matted, sweet pink thyme—all flowers of the 
thin, sandy soils that rim the sea at Rockwindy, in the north of 
Antrim, north of Ulster, northern province of Ireland. And for 
all the flowers, the place, in this summer of years ago was gray. 
You may love North Antrim, but you must acknowledge, if you 
he truthful as an Ulsterman should be, that gray is in the soul 
of her. 

Rockwindy is Puritan, austere. On Rockwindy strand the seas 
come bursting in, clear from Newfoundland on the one side of the 
town, and from Iceland on the other. Even in June the breath 
of melting bergs blows up with the tides, and the long northern 
evenings, so full of light, are full also of homelessness and chill, 
and of a wind that calls. 

When you and I were young in Rockwindy, before that call 
drew us whither we have gone (do you remember the wild pansies 
that lived gypsy-free in the sand-hills, and used to look up at 
you with wise small faces that knew?), when you were young, 
and I was young, and life was like the long road that ran far away 
inland, leading wherever you might desire, then there was a girl 
in Rockwindy, and living was gray to her. So it was that she 
came up the field-path to the old woman’s house in the blowy, 
desirous June evening, bent on asking advice. For there is no wis- 
dom like the wisdom of the old unlettered priestesses of life, and 
Jean knew it, though she could not have said so in so many words. 
Rather she would have told you that “some of those ones were 
queer an’ knowin’, for all that they hadn’t been to school.” 

She was a little ashamed of consulting old Ann M’Givern, be- 
cause her own people had a very respectable grocery in the main 
street of Rockwindy, and a grocery, as all Ulster people know, 
tends to conventionality and exclusiveness. Now, Ann, a hun- 
dred years earlier, would have run a fair chance of being dealt 
with as a witch; and there were those in Rockwindy even in the 
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latter days of the nineteenth century who whispered that she was 
“no’ that canny.” Still, Jean was so anxious to be advised to do 
that which she had secretly determined on, that she made up her 
mind it must be time for her to go again and see the old woman 
who had brought her into the world, though it was scarce a week 
since Ann had called in at the shop to buy groceries. Ann had 
always been so fond of her, and she was really fond of Ann. 

The inevitable “sup o’ tay and lock o’ soda bread” had been 
offered and consumed, and now remained only in dregs and crumbs 
on Ann’s round window-table. Through the window the primrose 
twilight of ten o’clock came clear enough to show the old woman’s 
gray-blue eyes, with the hint of second-sight somewhere behind 
them, and the spent, satisfied outlooking face—the face of one 
who has seen, and done, and now waits. She did not seem to be 
looking at Jean, and she was not, though she was speaking to her. 
She was looking back into the book of women’s histories that 
life had opened before her, seeing once again the long procession of 
those whom she had led through the Valley of the Shadow and who, 
in the growing dark or the gathering light, had whispered to her 
the secret of their hearts. 

What old Ann did not know about women was mere froth and 
driftwood on the deep river surface of what she did know, though 
she had never been away from Rockwindy except to take her 
training in Belfast. If you had asked her to open for you the 
mystery of a Fiji maiden’s mind, or resolve what should be going 
on in the secret heart of an English duchess, Ann with a glance 
of her second-sighted eyes at the nearest man in the horizon, or 
at the empty place where he should have been, would have told 
you—told you all sorts of things that you never thought had to 
do with the man at all. And you would have laughed at her, and 
time would have passed, and one day you would have sighed a 
little, and said: “Ann was right again.” 


EAN had been telling her a great many things, and asking her 
advice about certain matters. It seemed that there was one 
Angus Shiels, who had asked her to marry him. But Angus was 
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a working engineer, under contract to go out to a job on the 
other side ot the world; and Jean’s parents dian’t like the idea of 
parting with her. And Jean herseit had scrupies—on both sides 
of the matter. One oughtn’t to teave one’s-parents, “an’ tney 
growin’ old.” But one might have opportunities of work among 
the heathen, which was surely a serious matter. Again, Jean was 
“no’ that sure” aboyt Angus Shiels himself. ‘Heth, then, he was 
too set up with himself entire:y, though he was as fine a man as 
you'd find from Moville to Isle Magee.” But on the other hand, 
Jean alleged herself to be “‘clean heart-scalded” with Rockwindy, 
and as for the people of the town, it seemed that the sight of 
“other or wan of them” was “near-hand makin’ her pegh.” 

It will be comprehended, therefore, that Jean, according to her 
lights, had sensed the gray in the soul of North Ulster, and was 
protesting against it. And the girl who gets an offer of marriage, 
in Rockwindy—where people are born, and to which they return 
sometimes in age, but from which male youth inevitably flies—is 
fortunate above the average; if she retuses it, she is rash indeed. 
All these things old Ann knew weil. She knew something more; 


that Jean was not giving her real reasons. 

“She be to have another man,” thought Ann, “or maybe some- 
thing ails her at Angus.” 

“Lassie,” she said suddenly, “if ye don’t wed with him, who 


Jean turned red as Ann’s sturdy “flannin’” petticoat. 

“Agh,” she said, “that wee cat Jessie Soutar is hard after him 
this minute—the cutty! I'd sort her.” 

Ann knew now. 

“What ails ye at him, then?” she asked directly, breaking with- 
out ceremony through another speech about the possibility of 
taking up amateur mission work. In places like Rockwindy the 
torrid zone is known almost solely as the habitat of missionaries 
and of grateful and obedient “blacks.” 


OMEN spoke truly to Ann, as a rule; and when they did 

not, they gained little by the omission. From Jean, aged 

neariy thirty, prettyish in an ordinary way, discontented in a com- 

monplace way, commonplace herself in all things but one, burst 
forth suddenly the concealed, basic truth. 

“Agh, Ann, Ann,” she said, “I’d walk barefoot to hell for him. 
Sure, the most of them does not love that-a-way, but sorrow for 
me, I do! And night and day, it does be eatin’ at the heart of 
me how I'll keep him.” 

“My girl,” said old Ann, her hands, that had done their work, 
lying quietly on her knees, her outlooking eyes fixed on the last 
green glow of midsummer sunset, “my girl, that’s what all the 
women in the world want to know, one time or another.” 

“Whethen, and has never a one of them found the answer?” 

“Never a one,” stated the old woman with immovable calm. 

“Then what am I to do? Sure, there’s been one and another 
and another, year in, year out, for Angus, before ever he cast 
eye on me. Well I know it. An’ ne’er one of them— Why, Ann, 
but for my da bein’ the man he is, that respected and well known, 
I don’t think he’d ever—go— He didn’t with them others—be- 
fore—not even when—” 

There was a gap; no one bridged it. 

“He’s the handsomest man in Ulster, bar none,” asserted Jean, 
with a flash in her eye. “Sure it’s like a queen’s crown that he’s 
put on me. But oh, Ann, me mammy and me da, they do be 
warnin’ me night and day. ‘He will hould to no wan,’ they say. 
‘Stay with us that has always loved ye and always will; what’s 
Angus Shiels?’ And the heart of me does be tore in two. Tell 
me, is it mad or bad I am, and what will I be doin’?” 

Silence in the little room. There was no twilight at all left 
now in the June sky; it was near eleven o’clock. The wind of 
night was working up from sea; outside the little window, low 
bents were rustling, and whin-bushes rattling their armor. Some- 
thing restless, something that called, was walking abroad. 

Ann rose to her feet. 

“It’s time ye were goin’,” she said. “Yer da will be by in 
the machine for.ye anny minute; market evenin’s doesn’t last 
forever, forbye his bein’ a sober man, God bless him!” 

“What will I be doin’?” persisted Jean, half sobbing, as the 
old nurse wound her shawl about her neck. 

-“Ye will be doin’ what a woman shud do, when she gets the 
chance,” said Ann. “Ye will be weddin’ the man ye want, and 
chancin’ the rest. Woman dear, who are ye, to think Providence 
is goin’ to make the world over for the like of ye? What are ye 
worth, to want a man himself made into an angel to mate wi’ ye? 
If Angus gives ye a few years, hould them fast in yer hand, for 
God on his throne can’t take them from ye again. Have yer 


day; it’s the most anny of us does be havin’,” said the woman 
whose life was done. 

There was something new in Jean’s face as she bent over her 
lantern, striking matches to light it. Ann, in the fitful blaze say 
her mouth set tight. ‘The sound of the “machine”’—a tax-car 
drawn by an old mare—came down the windy road. 

“Ann,” said the girl, hoiding the old woman’s hand for g 
moment, as she opened the door, “Ann!” 

“What?” The machine was rattling nearer. How hard the road. 
surface sounded! Cvip-clip went Jinny’s hoofs. 

“Ann, how long does a man like him—” 

She did not finish. 

“Ye’re no beauty, though ye’re dacent enough,” said Ann with 
pleasant plainness. “An’ there'll always be others, he bein’ what 
he is. The childer will help—and hinder too Maybe hve 
year or so, if youre lucky. A wife’s a wife, anyhow. God 
bless ye! Good night till ye!” 


HERE was no Rockwindy in the world. 

Mrs. Angus Shiels, looking forth from the veranda of her 
house on Lauiau Island, coud not bring herself to believe that 
anywhere beyond those seas of jewei-biue and. archipelagoes of 
white beach and basking palm, one couid find, by traveling, the 
iron shores and misty sand-hills of North Antrim. Such things 
belonged to another world, which had passed away from the 
things that are to the things that were, on the day the great black- 
funneled liner sailed from Tibury. 

As tor the real world, it was a place where suns shone as the 
Rockwindy girl had never believed that suns could shine, and the 
shadows lay black as biack far on the eye-blinding white of coral 
roadways; where rain, when it came, stamped and shouted like 
a charging army; where astonished flowers, and fruits that no- 
body had told about in books, grew all the year round with wonder- 
ful vigor under the doubie spur of rain and sun; where everybody 
dressed in white, down to the very boots, and houses stood up 
on long legs like storks, and the servants were brown boys who 
shocked you by wearing almost no clothes at all; and letters came 
from the outer world only once a fortnight, with the calling 
steamer. 

Oh, a wonderful blue-and-green world, full of soft, warm winds 
and the sighing of the reef and the scent of unknown flowers; full 
of stars, at night, that cast shadows of their own like tiny moons: 
full of a dreamy unreality and far-away-ness, as though one had 
managed to do as one used to long to do in childish days, and 
had somehow stepped in through the frame of a beautiful picture, 
to live there in a lovely dream of one’s own for ever and ever. 

The Shiels bungalow stood out of sight of other houses, be- 
fore a bit of sand as white as lime, that verged on the intense 
green of the lagoon. It had creepers growing about its wooden 
piles and over the roof of red-painted iron; some of them had 
yellow flowers as big as teacups, and some were like showers of 
rose-pink rain, and some were waxy white and thick, and sweet 
as the flowers that people lay on the dead. 

Young Mrs. Angus, sating for the first time in her life her 
starved love for perfumes and for colors (in Rockwindy such things 
were looked upon askance), loved all this generous beauty; but 
best of all she loved something that stood just beside the front 
door steps—a pair of twin trees, like yet different, bearing the same 
leaves on the same kind of long, slender diamond-scaled trunk, 
but carrying different flowers. One tree, the smaller and less 
vigorous, had flowers like irregular tuberoses, thick and white and 
yellow-stamened, set very close on short stalks under the ex- 
quisite raying crown of palmate leaves. The other, taller by two 
or three feet, was decked with magnificent trails of blossom, white, 
shaped somewhat like honeysuckles, and hung on dangling strings 
of stalk three and four feet long. Both trees gave forth a perfume 
so strong and sweet that there were times—after rain, in the 
evenings—-when one could hardly sit near the steps for the cloy- 
ing heaviness and richness of it. 


NGUS told her that they were papaws, the male and the fe- 
male tree; the tree that bore the smaller flowers also bore 
the fruit, as she could see—there it was under the crown, a heavy 
mass of oval melon-shaped fruits, dark green and gold and every 
color between. There was nothing in the tree to make a fuss 
about; they were as common as dirt; she could have some of the 
fruit if she fancied it, but most people got tired of it, as they 
were all over the island. They grew so thick, you see. 
“How quick do they grow?” asked Jean, on the wonderful ever 
of their arrival, standing to look at the trees, her heart almost 
sore with the beauty she had seen that day. 





THE PAPAW TREE 


A girl came up the field-path to the old woman’s house in the blowy, desirous June evening, bent on asking advice. 


“Come to fruit in less than a year from seed,” said Angus. 
“There’s a seedling just up. You can pick papaws off it be- 
fore Christmas if you want to.” It was now the middle of March. 

“How wonderful!” said Jean, for the twentieth time that day. 
She was not a woman of many words. Angus felt inclined to yawn 
for about the twentieth time. He had been in the Islands before, 
and had never seen anything wonderful in them. He assured 
himself that Jean was a “queer good sort of a girl, and a better 
wife for any man than e’er one of those sossy pieces brought up 
> the Islands.” It seemed somehow a fitting thing to do just 
then. 

Afterward he left her to oversee the getting of tea, and wandered 
off to the town side of the island. “I wonder,” he thought, as 
he lighted his pipe, “whether that little cutty at the hotel has 
married any of them yet. She’d have had me if I’d put the word.” 
He twisted the ruddy mustache that was his pride and that of 
Jean, and drew the curly red-gold “quiff”’ further down on his 
forehead, walking rapidly toward Laulau main street. 

Jean went into the kitchen and began the long wrestle with her 
“boy” that is the lot of island housekeepers. The sun went down 
on a day that she had found fair 

The seedling papaw grew wonderfully. From a threadlike stalk 
two inches long, crowned by a couple of tiny pointed leaves, it 
shot up in a week or so to something the size of a stout lead 
pencil. Then it. went to the size of a ruler, and then it paused 
for a while to ma’e roots. Afterward, firm anchored against the 
merry “trades” that blew up from the lagoon, it shot skyward 
in good earnest. Jean used to think that she could actually see 
it grow, on hot, damp mornings; and indeed the tree often made 
an advance between morning and evening that could be measured 
by inches. Soon its topmost crown of leaves—large, beautifully 
palmate and raying out like a star—was level with the drooping 
lower leaves of the great male papaw beside it. Flower-buds be- 
ran to show; as yet one could not tell whether fruit, or only 
bo-som, was to be its contribution to the world. By the middle 


of the year green melons were set in clusters; as Christmas neared, 
the golden glow of ripeness crept slowly over the fruits. 

Jean watched it, fascinated. The older trees, in all their beauty, 
did not interest or attract her half so much as their seedling that 
had begun its life on the island with the beginning of her own. 
She had little to do with her neighbors; she seldom went to the 
town. The eastern Pacific, down Tahiti way, is as corrupt as it 
is lovely. Presbyterian Jean had been horrified by the lives of 
many people who seemed to be received in the society of the 
town: she retreated thankfully to the solitude of her bungalow, 
encouraged by Angus, who found interest enough in his work on 
the new harbor, and who had other reasons for wishing a free 
hand. He was fond of his wife, and very fond of assuring 
himself that he was so. But she was not the only woman in the 
world; and handsome young engineers did not need to go begging 
for a little flattery, in the town of Laulau. 

She only loved him with a love that would have. stormed the 
gates of hell to reach his side, had they two died together, and 
she been left in heaven alone. 

She did not see the earliest of her papaws ripen. Angus’ son 
came into the world at Christmas; and when Jean first brought 
her baby out on the veranda, the natives had stolen all the ripe 
papaws that she had hoped to find. Jean, still weak, and much 
alone, for Angus had got out of the way of spending his evenings 
in the bungalow since her sickness, cried a little. Then she kissed 
the red-gold ‘“quiff” on little Angus’ head, and went in again. 

A woman called on her that day, the wife of the head engineer 
of the harbor works—five and thiciv. childless, indolent with the 
tropic indolence that eats to the bone, long-eyed, somewhat too 
golden-haired, somewhat too handsomely dressed. She was re- 
puted to be “wonderfully good-hearted, and ready to do anything 
for anyone.” Jean had met her before, and scarcely liked her, 
despite the alleged good heart. Mrs. Lang, however, did not seem 
to see that she was not warmly welcomed. She paid a long call, 
brought a cap for the baby, offered to take Jean and the child 
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out in the engineers’ launch for a run about the harbor. She was 
full of kindness. She looked about the sitting-room with sharp 
eyes, which fixed themseives on Angus’ wedding photograph, stared 
hard, and then turned away slyly. She went out by and by; 
and Jean, watching her down the steps beside the papaw, said 
to herseif: “I hate you!” 

“Pretty trees you've got there,” said the wife of Angus’ superior 
officer, patronizing the big papaws. “Must be nearly four years 
old, though; best get 
rid of them before the 
January storms.” 

“Why?” asked Jean. 

“They've nearly 
reached their term, and 
they fall so suddenly.” 

“Term? I beg your 
' pardon, I—” 

“They don’t 
long, you know.” 

“I didn’t know. How 
long do they be—do 
they live?” i 
to purge her speech of 
the provincial taint in 

Angus 

“the other 

ladies of the island” 

did not talk like old 
Ann of the boreen. 

“Oh, from four to 
five years—five, if 
you’re lucky.” She 
gathered up her ex- 
pensive organdie skirts 
and went down the 
road_ with a languid, 
dreamy gait. Mrs. Lang 
always seemed to be 
half a-dream. 

“Five, if you’re 
lucky!” said Jean to 
herself, going up the 
steps. She looked at 
the big trees. Four, 
were they? Her eye fell on the growing papaw. It was almost 
a year old. Her throat felt suddenly dry. 

“A thirst does be on me with this child,” she said, and went 
to the water-tap. 

The harbor works went on: harbors are not finished in a day 
or a year, especially “down Tahiti way.” Another baby came to 
the bungalow beside the sea. It was hot all the year round. Jean 
Jost her pink-and-white North Antrim freshness, and her hair grew 
thinner. Mrs. Lang told her she was a fool not to do as the 
other women did, and make up a bit. 

“There’s not one of us doesn’t do it,” she said frankly. “It’s 
pink powder wash with some, and plain rouge with others, and 
some use that magnolia cream that makes you like ivory, and 
every woman reds up her lips. You look anyhow, my good girl. 
Do brisk up a bit, and at least put on a bunch of curls. None of 
us can run on our own good looks in the Laulau climate. And 
if you know what cats some of these women are about taking away 
other women’s husbands—” 

“T don’t like gossip,” said Jean, flushing. She was afraid of 
what might be coming next. It was three years now since she 
had come to the house beside the papaws, and the misty fear that 
sometimes shaped itself clearly into “How long?” grew faster 
than the seedling tree. She avoided the women of the town; 
they lived and breathed in an atmosphere of scandal. Littke Angus 
and Jessie were enough to fill her days. She had no desire to 
know too much. 

Angus of the red-gold hair was fond of her still. She often told 
herself so. And he certainly worshiped the children. They kept 
him at home in the evening once in a way, nowadays; she was 
thankful for that. Yes, everything was well. 

But when she had put baby Jessie to sleep, she went into the 
kitchen, stole like a thief to the dresser, took down a small bottle 
and crept away to her room, looking about her as she went. She 
shut the door and blinded the window. The white-hot sun of 
afternoon gave ample light through the blind. Jean opened the 
cochineal bottle that she had taken from the dresser, and with 
a trembling hand reddened her cheeks and lips, drawing the wet 


Mrs. Lang told Angus what she 
suffered, and how little she was 
understood. He thought she would 
miss him when Jean came home. 


live 


cork across and across, She stared for a moment, then ran to 
the washstand. 

“Ochanie!” she said. “Sure, it makes me look like Jezebel,” 
She washed her face ruthlessly with the nailbrush. 

When Angus came in a little later, he gave her a second 
nog The hard nailbrush had tinged her cheeks with an honest 
red. 

“You're lookin’ well, lassie,” he remarked. It was the first time 


he had seemed really to see her for weeks. Jean cried after he had 
gone out for the evening. 

“The way of the wicked shali perish,” she said to herself. But 
she could not find as much support for the statement as she could 
have wished in the history of Port Laulau, as far as she knew. 

Jean had the trip to, Auckland that is considered the due of 
every wife, “down Tahiti way” and came back feeling fresher and 
younger. The children benefited also, and Auckland in itself was 
delightful and new. But she was not sorry to return to the white- 
hot suns and jeweled seas and year-long endless summers of the 
Laulaus. The bungalow beside the papaw tree had become home 
to her. 

She looked for the tree as soon as the house came in sight. It 
kad grown immensely during the month of her absence; its gray- 
green trunk, scaled like a serpent’s skin, had thickened and shot 
up, and the crown was level on top, aspiring no more. The papaw 
was twenty feet high and had done its growing. In these days 
it bore enormously: the cluster of cream-white blossoms under- 
neath the crown was supported by masses of solid fruit, ripe and 
unripe, enough to fill several sacks. Tall, deep-rooted and sturdy, 
it looked fit to last for fifty years. 

But the twin trees that*had spread their full-grown glory at the 
foot of the steps three years and a half before were down and 
gone. They had crumbled with old age, and been thrown upon 
the rubbish-heaps of the beach. 

Jean rebuked herself for her growing superstition about the 
tree that remained. Nevertheless the words of old Ann and of 
rouged, good-natured Mrs. Lang, so strangely coincident, were 
often with her in the days that followed. 

“Five years or so, if you’re lucky!” 

Angus was glad to see her back. He had missed his home 
comforts. Meals at the hotel weren’t all they looked; and the 
new barmaid from Sydney had taken up with a rich tourist, to the 
exclusion of more deserving if less moneyed men. Of course he 
didn’t care twopence about her, but still—she was “geyan bonny.” 
Odd she should have such poor taste in men. 

What a good little soul Jean was! She knew how to appreciate 
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aman. If only she hadn’t grown quite so plain! She never had 
been a beauty; but now— 

He supposed it was in the nature of things. 

It had seemed to be in the nature of things, also, that Mrs. 
Lang, leisured, toileted, rejoicingly childless, with plenty of long 
afternoons on her hands, shouid keep Angus amused after five 
o'clock. Lang was a heavy drinker, not often at home. Mrs. 
Lang told Angus what she suffered, and how little she was under- 
stood. He thought she would miss him when Jean came home— 
because, of course, Jean would expect him to stay with her. 

But he was very glad to see Jean back, and he told her so. 
Jean lived on that for quite a long time—that and his praise of 
her boiled puddings. Each pudding meant hours spent ovér the 
hot stove on a burning tropic morning, because as every island 
housekeeper knows, a native cannot be trusted with a boiled 
pudding. But she would have sat up with the pudding all night, 
if necessary. If she could hold him by the proverbial way to a 

n’s heart— 
ie did not know how it had come to that—holding him. Yet 
so it had come. She never acknowledged it to herself. But she 
kept the blind of her bedroom down, where the window looked 
out on the beautiful papaw tree. It hurt her too much. _ 

It happened now to Jean, as it happens to many in the islands, 
that she became very sick for home. Laulau was still lovely, but 
wonder had gone from it long ago, and Jean had not the artistic 
soul that can live on beauty, even after it has become common 
and familiar. Palm trees had long ceased to be amazing; coral 
shores were ordinary; the flowers seemed too glaring and too 
heavily scented; the picturesque brown natives whose blossomy 
wreaths and flowing robes had seemed so charming were only 
thieving, lazy creatures possessed of manners and morals fit 
make a decent Ulster woman blush. 

As to mission work among them, it would have been coals to 
Newcastle with a vengeance, for three different. churches, each 
strongly opposed to the other, had been “laboring” among the 
Laulau islanders for at least eighty years, converting them over 
and over again. And anyhow, nothing would have been less 
welcome to the somewhat sour virgins who labored in conjunction 
with various types of pastor ( frequently and regrettably married 
to nice-looking girls who hadn't any missionary zeal) than amateur 
interference. . 

So the days grew long in Laulau, and even the children could 
not fill her heart. She ached for all sorts of silly things she could 
not have—serge and flannel clothes, and boots, and the nip of 
east winds on the cheek, and the glitter of puddles viewed along 
a real, cold blustery road. These eternal white muslins and white 
shoes, these endless warm winds, wet or dry, these garden walks 
of staring coral under palms that rattled like shaken newspapers! 
She was sick of it. She grew paler, with the yellow paleness of the 
tropics. The Laulau stores had remedies for paleness, and at 
last she fell. Pink liquid powder made a wonderful difference. 

it / s never even noticed it—now. 
gees began to filter. There had been a quarrel between 
Angus and Lang, the head engineer. It was said to be about a 
matter of underwater strains, 
of the position of piles, of 
heights and widths. But the 
women giggled _—unbelievingly 
when they told each other so, 
and there were whispers be- 


“Rotted through,” she said. “It would have fallen in another month or so.” 


hind hands, Jean seemed to herself to be holding her breath, She 
knew the whispers were untrue; yet-— 

Of nights, when the children were asleep, she used to wander | 
out alone on the beach and stray up and down, her feet tinkling 
among the broken coral, her eyes on the dim white line where the 
reef made a song in the silence, and a trouble in the quiet seas. 
The reef-song has been a very Lorelei to many in the islands, 
deafening them to the loudest call of the ambitions, the activities 
of the northern world, and drawing them resistlessly from the 
brief crowded days of home, to dream away life among the lands 
“where it is always afternoon.” The shining of the moon upon 
silvered, tossing palms—what has it not meant to gypsy hearts? 
But Jean’s was not the gypsy heart; to her the song of the reef was 
just a noise made by the sea, and the moon-sparkled fronds eighty 
feet above in air were simply the big leaves of big trees that people 
planted for copra. The joy in color, light, heat, tropic emphasis 
and splendor, once hers, had been a mere flower of womanhood’s 
burgeoning-time born of happy love. The time had passed, and 
with it had passed the flower. 

And now she no longer loved the beautiful papaw tree. With 
the superstitious tendency of a mind not too well furnished, and 
cast in constantly upon itself, she had come to fear it. Her luck 
was in it; her life was in it. So long as it lived, Angus would love 
her, and no longer. 

She did strange things in these lonely days when work—it might 
be—kept Angus hours after his time in the township, and callers, 
offended by her fierce objection to gossip,—who was she, that 
she should set herself up to be better than “other ladies?”— had 
ceased to call. She took wire netting, six feet high, and stayed 
it about the long green, diamond-scaled trunk of the papaw tree. 
There were cows on Laulau that were allowed to roam—horses 
to; and horses were notoriously fond of destroying papaws. She 
took no chances. The papaw was well in its sixth year; seemingly 
it was an Enoch among papaws, for its twenty-foot stem was as 
stout as ever, and week by week, month by month, the load of 
green and yellow fruit grew heavier, the stars of scented blossom 
crowded themselves more thickly above. All papaws were not 
the same, she had learned. Some kinds lasted longer than others. 
This, she was sure, must be one of the lasting kind. It would not 
biow down for years and years. Nevertheless, as February of 
the cruel winds approached once more, she got wooden bars and 
set them round the trunk outside the wire netting. One might 

as well be sure. 
It was toward 
sundown, during 
¥: the second week 

; in February, that 
she noticed some- 
thing (Continued 
on page 96) 


















































By DEMA BE. ARS HBEARGER 


%% LL work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Trite, but true 
nevertheless. Imagine, then, living year in and year out, 
through the dust, heat and blight of scorching summets and seem- 


" ingly endless winters, in a village of fifteen hundred inhabitants, 


“stagnant from the monotonous routine, the daily grind with little 
recreation—practically reared by the old proverb, “Early to bed 
and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

_ “But,” asks inquisitive Youth, “what’s the use of being so 
healthy, so wealthy and wise, if there’s no place to go and have 
a good time—nowhere to spend your money after you do get it— 
and no particular incentive to achieve wisdom?” Silver hair, 
with its burden of years, fails to appeal to the young person full 
of the joy of living, eager for adventure—who wants to see life; 
nor does a bank-account mean a great deal to him. Money, at 
this particular stage through which all young people seem to pass, 
is simply the means to an end—it buys pleasures; it buys cun- 
ning frocks for sweet sixteen or well-tailored clothes for the 
developing youth, it means living! And wisdom—well, young 
folks are more often concerned with chasing butterflies than 
emulating Solomon. 

All of this sounds as if I were encouraging young people to 
be very frivolous and irresponsible, to disregard home ties and 
duties, to follow the god of pleasure blindly. But you’re greatly 
mistaken, my friends. I’m trying to provide the antidote by 
sending to them entertaining, instructive Lyceum courses. 

Have any of you ever lived in just such a small town as 
I have described—ever longed, as only the very young can long, 
for good music, to see a clever play, to hear a famous artist 
' sing? Have any of you ever been just one mighty ache for a 
| glimpse of the big, luring world you’re completely shut off from? 
- No? Then you can’t understand. But I have, and I know from 
personal experience just what I’m talking about. Can you even 
realize that there are more people employed in the average small 


office-building in Chicago or New York than the total population 
of one of these villages? 

Your refreshing bathing beaches, dimly lighted roof- and sum- 
mer-gardens, where the orchestra vies with clever songsters and 
graceful dancers in amusing one and distracting attention from 
the heat; your velvety, shaded parks—all aid in making summer- 
time a joy to those fortunate enough to live near water. In in- 
land cities, too, adequate amusement is provided, and there is 
none of the lassitude to overcome that one always finds in vil- 
lages and small towns during these months. You have plenty 
of ice for cooling drinks, and electric fans when the heat be- 
comes unbearable. In maidless households a convenient deli- 
catessen specializing in home-cooked foods solves the cooking 
problem to a great extent. Summer in the city isn’t at all un- 
pleasant! 

In the small town—how different! Ice is a luxury—some- 
times you have it; more often you don’t! Electric fans—few 
homes boast electricity, so how could there be fans? The kitchen 
is thoroughly “heated” three times a day, for country people 
are accustomed to heavy meals, and that steaming, torrid kitchen 
is torture to a delicate woman. 

For amusement there’s the daily call at the post office and the 
“popular” drug-store. This is a general meeting-place for all the 
young people; they “stroll” in, buy a soda and chat for a while, 
then stroll aimlessly around the quiet streets, stopping now and 
then to greet other strollers—for there’s nothing to do on a sum- 
mer night but stroll. True, there’s the occasional festival and 
picnic, the usual Saturday night band-concerts when the whole 
town turns out—and church. But it takes an inspired minister 
to hold his young, to mingle religion and amusement so deli- 
cately that young folks want to go to church and do not attend 
simply from a sense of moral obligation. 

The winter season is gay for you city people—there’s the opera, 
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new plays, concerts, lectures, special courses for the ambitious 
person who wants to improve his mind during, the long winter 
evenings—diversion beckons you from all sides. 

In the small town opposite conditions prevail—a home-talent 
Jay once in a while, a little dance occasionally—and one great 
pleasure, coasting and skating. But there’s no incentive to ad- 
vance, to blaze new trails. One easily drifts with the tide, mar- 
ries, settles down and rears a family who will probably grow up, 
settle down and rear an equally uninteresting family—perpetu- 
ating the name, ‘tis true. But there is no progression, and what 
excuse have we for living if we don’t even attempt to justify 
our existence? A déar old lady, who had suffered all kinds of 
hardships but still remained steadfast to an ideal, once said: 
“Usefulness is the rent we pay for the space we occupy on God’s 
footstool.” Many of us are sadly in arrears, I fear. 

The village youth either philosophically accepts 
his environment or breaks away from it all. 
Sometimes ambition and desire overwhelm a 
boy and girl, and the city soon after claims 
them as her own. Thus we are given the 
Ades and the Gene Stratton Porters and 
the other nationally known men and 
women from small towns who have 
achieved remarkable success. 

It was my good fortune to have 
been born and reared in a little 
town of about fifteen hundred in- 
habitants. I consider it “good 
fortune” because I was satiated 
with ambition, and the desire to 
obtain a broader outlook than 
the sphere of my childhood re- 
quired the development of ini- 
tiative, a quality greatly need- 
ed in business life. Again, 
it has given me an _ under- 
standing of the needs of the 
small-town boy and girl 
which I find invaluable in 
my line of work. I have 
studied them, been one of 
them, known what it was to 
long for an education and 
for an opportunity to make 
something out of my life— 
for self-expression. 

That is why my _ work 
Means sO much to me now; 
it is not simply the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that I have 
succeeded, for success usually 
comes to the person who works 
as hard as I did, but the knowl- 
edge that I am providing hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of young 
people with good, clean amuse- 
ment, fostering their ambition for 
higher education through inspira- 
tional lectures, bringing to them de- 
lightful musical programs through my 
lyceum courses, and providing the only 
possible link between the small town 
and the large world of achievement. 

My early childhood was very happy. 
I was one of a family of seven children. 
Ours was a great heritage—a father of honest 
and upright character, a practical business man, 
successful as small-town men go, and a wonderful 
mother whose thought and activities were not con- 
fined to the “four square walls.” Mother was a 
woman of broad vision, keen intellect and was filled 
with the burning desire that each of her children 
should make something worth while out of his or her life. To 
her it seemed an established fact that each day we progressed 
toward some definite end, preparing for our own special little 
bit in the big world’s work. As I look back now, I do not remem- 
ber her ever planning just what my work was to be, but I was 
thoroughly impressed with the thought that it was my duty to 
anti place for myself, a place of which my mother could be 
proud. 

Then suddenly my rosy, care-free little world was turned topsy- 


























The girl whose first 
week’s work paid her 
seventy-five dollars. 





turvy. When I was just thirteen, the awful trying, developing 
age, my mother died. I was completely overwhelmed, and I 
soon realized that her love, ambition and desires had dominated 
me—I was like a ship without a rudder, left without direction. 
To me the mere fact that Mother had wanted a thing done had 
always been sufficient reason, and I now found myself bereft 
of that reason and forced to think for myself, a difficult task for 
one as dependent as I. 

We were all of one mind—the home must be kept together. 
Father was financially able to provide the necessities and some 
of the luxuries, so the story I am about to tell has nothing to 
do with necessity but hinges altogether on environment. 

In a village such as ours practically all the housewives take 
care of their homes themselves, many doing even the family wash- 

ing and ironing. The hired girl, as to-day’s maid was 

then called, was classed as a luxury; so, notwith- 
standing the fact that we girls were in school, 
a maid was out of the question, Had we 
had the hardihood to have even made such 

a suggestion, we would have been called 

shiftless and irresponsible, and Father 
would have had the sympathy of the 
entire community. So my older sis- 
ter, who was just seventeen, was in- 
stalled as housekeeper and I as her 
assistant, having certain duties as- 
signed to me for which I was re- 
sponsible. One of these I shall 
never forget—the baking of 
the family bread. We all had 
very satisfactory appetites, 
and I had to make six loaves 
of bread every other day—a 
giant task, it seemed to me. 
My sister was taking some 
special work in a near-by 
college; so our household 
duties had to be regulated 
accordingly. My teachers 
were very kind and consider- 
ate, and I was able to make 
special arrangements where- 
by I could be excused about 
eleven-thirty to prepare noon 
dinner for the family and 
get back in time for the aft- 

ernoon session. Strenuous, I 

admit, but I never once 

thought of dropping school; 

I was determined to override 

all obstacles and finish high 
school, at least. My sister and 
I used to become very much 
discouraged; we never had a 

single idle moment, for there 
was always mending, darning, 
meals to plan or lessons to learn. 
Anyone who knows what it is to 
keep house where there are two 
young boys in the family will under- 
stand how life looked to us girls about 
that time. 
But all these trials helped develop 
character; kneading bread (housekeepers 
know it’s pretty hard work) after a long, 

tiresome day, knowing that you have to be up 
on the stroke of six in order to prepare break- 
fast, planning and doing the hundred and one things 
that constitute taking care of a family—these are ex- 
cellent discipline. One learns how to work—to value 
every opportunity that comes one’s way and take ad- 
vantage of it. 

About this time there came into my life a dear, sweet woman 
possessed of wonderful charm and character—a Mrs. Parry. She 
was my music-teacher at school, and after my mother’s death, 
realizing how lonely and heartbroken I was, she became interested 
in me. I loved her from the first—I felt such need of advice and 
counsel from an older woman. Her interest merged into a 
genuine liking, and from then until now she has been a mother 
to me. She made it possible for me to have a musical education 
which otherwise would have been out of my reach, and con- 
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stantly encouraged me and inspired me with the belief that better 


days were coming soon. I used to get pretty much discouraged 
and tired out trying to finish high school creditably and still do 
my part in caring tor the home, and her weekly. visits came to 
be the bright light in my rather dull existence. Youth and deadly 
routine don’t make a happy combination. 

I graduated from high school at seventeen, determined to make 
my life as worth-while as even my dear mother could have de- 
sired. My trying experiences only made me more anxious to strike 
out and see what life really had in store for me. 

But naturally my sister was entitled to the first big chance; 
so upon my graduation it was decided that she should go away 
to college, and I was to take charge of the home, together with 
the care of my two young brothers. It had been hard enough 
before; the care of a tweive-room house with the preparation of 
three meals a day is in itself a big undertaking. There was no 
time for any of the few amusements the community afforded, for 
any of the activities that usually fill a seventeen-year-old girl’s 
life. However, I did manage to plan my duties so that I might 
take some special work in a college near my home. 

For six years I led the monotonous life of a housekeeper, each 
day a repetition of its predecessor, until at times it seemed as 
if I had almost reached the breaking point. I was simply con- 
sumed with longing; I longed for everything that it seemed to 
me the big world stood for—dancing, music, good times; I wanted 
to live! And it wasn’t just Pleasure beckoning me; Ambition 
called also—I wanted to make Dema Harshbarger somebody. I 
was determined that my life should not be confined by the limits 
of any locality. I visualized a place somewhere in the land of 
workers, where I might earn money doing worth-while work I 
could enjoy. 

Those six years weren’t wasted, however, for I was an omnivo- 
rous reader. I read every spare moment—not fiction, but con- 
structive literature; and I dreamed and longed—for I knew not 
what, then. But now I know—it was for self-expression. I 
was stifling for want of it, and whenever I send a company out 
now, I try to put something into its program of pathos, of 
comedy, of inspiration which will appeal to the Dema Harsh- 
bargers who are bound by necessity, and who eagerly await these 
companies’ appearance. 

There really seemed to be no light ahead. Our town afforded 
but three opportunities for the girl who from necessity or desire 
sought employment—teaching, working in an overalls factory or 
clerking in one of the few dry-goods stores. To me they were all 
equally unattractive, and because of my home responsibilities and 
my little brothers, I was not free to seek employment, anyway; 
so I just drifted with the tide—hoping, hoping, hoping! 

Then, at the end of the sixth year, a wonderful thing happened. 
My dear Mrs. Parry, confidante of my hopes and ambitions, 
decided to send me to college. This was making my wildest, seem- 
ingly most hopeless dream come true! But there came the dis- 
turbing thought: “How can I enter classes with girls so much 
younger than myself?” I felt I would be 
humiliated; I would seem so old—I had for- 
gotten how to be a girl! I had not studied 
regularly for years; my glorious opportunity 
had come too late. 

At last came the philosophical thought: 
“Age is an attitude toward life—not a con- 
dition.” Had responsibilities and routine really 
succeeded in deadening my ambition and initia- 
tive? Could I allow those few years on the 
wrong side of twenty to prevent my taking 
advantage of this wonderful chance? Mrs. 
Parry understood my hesitancy and reasoned 
wisely. She painted an alluring picture— 
pleasure intermingled with study, the joys of 
college life and the satisfaction of attainment. 

As I listened, I felt the years slipping. | 
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to do so, it was the turning-point in my life: At last I had 
found myself. I argued that whue I might serve my family in 
the capacity of housekeeper tor a few more years, those two bo 
would then leave me in order to make their place in the world— 
which was just as it should be, of course. I wanted them to live 
their own lives. But I had given them the best years of my life— 
the years that mean the most to a young girl; and if I waited much 
longer, it would be too late for me to accomplish anything worth 
while. I talked the matter over with Father, and he telt thag 
it was only right that I should have my chance; so we closed up 
the house, and he and the boys found a place to board. 

Going to college was just like a fairy tale come true. After 
a period of heartaches, loneliness and siow rejuvenation, I entered 
into the social life, joined a sorority and learned to be a girl once 
more. I believe I regained all my lost youth, never to lose it 
again. I do not think that any of my college friends ever even 
thought of my being older than they, and if they should chance 
to read this article they will be very much surprised, I’m sure, 
I reveled in the college atmosphere and finished my four years’ 
course in three and one half years. 

My first semester is anything but a pleasant memory, how- 
ever. On registration-day I felt like a little old lady. It seemed 
to me that I was viewing a gay pageant of joyous youth, bubbling 
over with excitement. I felt so staid and ancient—I had nothing 
in common with these irresponsible young persons. This attitude 
of mine was reflected in the treatment I received from my class- 
mates, and the first semester was almost over before I felt I 
had in any way overcome the indifference with which they treated 
me. I was always on the outside. My different classmates were 
initiated into sororities, but it was not until the beginning of 
my second semester that I had so conquered my diffidence that 
I was asked to join one of them. 

That was the worst period that I ever passed through in my 
whole life. I knew I wasn't acting like a girl—it all seemed so 
far behind me, yet I knew I must if college was to mean any- 
thing to me socially. I studied my classmates, and finally 
propinquity turned the trick—I began acting like them, being 
like them, and soon made a place for myself in college activities. 
There was one of the professors, somewhat of a psychologist, I 
believe, who used to be a genuine comfort in my _ loneliest 
moments; on the campus, in the assembly-halls and in the class- 
rooms he always seemed to give me an understanding smile, and 
his encouragement will never be forgotten. I’ve often wondered 
if he didn’t really suspect the truth! 

One of the many humorous angles of my college days was that 
the boys who accompanied me to dances and parties were all just 
about the age of the brothers I had reared. Naturally I felt just 
like a mother to them, and they never could quite comprehend 
how one so young as I seemed, could understand their problems 
so thoroughly and make such a satisfactory confidante. They 
little suspected that boys their age were an old story to me. 

At the close of my sophomore year my fairy godmother once 
again waved her wand and took me to Europe 
for a three-months tour through Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland, France and England. 
This, of course, brought me in actual touch 
with the real world, broadened my vision and 
4 helped me overcome my self-consciousness to 
: a great extent. 

After graduation I was constantly con- 
fronted with the question: “What are you 
going to do?” I didn’t know; I only knew 
positively there was one thing I wouldn't do, 
and that was teach. Mrs. Parry felt that I 
had had enough of the seamy side of life. and 
wanted me to enjoy myself and not do any- 
thing excepting along esthetic lines. She did 
not want me to work, as she felt that she had 
abundance for both of us. I could not see 
this, however, as I wanted more than ever to 













Honestly, I don’t know which I wanted the \ HEREWARD 
more right then—college fun or college honors! : INGTON create a position for myself in the world—I 
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among those young, irresponsible girls and be 
one of them! My opportunity had come, and 
I wouldn’t pass it up. 

My real problem, however, had yet to be 
adjusted. My leaving, of course, would 
necessitate the breaking up of the home. I 
was condemned without mercy by some people 
for even considering such a thing, and I be- — 
lieve that when I came to the decision myself 
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footstool. 

While I was still in a very unsettled frame 
of mind as to my future course, I met a man 
who was seeking advance agents for the Cen- 
tury Lyceum Bureau, an institution well known 
throughout the United States, and a member 
of the Transcontinental League. Lyceum 
bureau! The words recalled exceedingly 
pleasant memories, (Continued on page f 
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CHAPTER XIV 


I THOUGHT Anna Ford’s prescience had something mysterious 
in its certainty, working as it had only upon what we had 
known of Sidney Cotter. She had recognized malignance, the 
subtle malignance cf a man whose manner was gracious and whose 
graciousness was not superficial but essential. She had been sensi- 
tive to influences which the rest of us could not detect. John Sent 
had known—not, however, from this sensitive intuition and 
divination, but from long experience with the symptoms and 
manifestations of the human mind. 

The fear we had that the impermanence of human happiness 
had to have its illustration in Burr Place was realized. No place 
ever had seemed so durable and substantial in the qualities which 
justify life, but the durability disappeared, proved its evanescence 
and the real instability of human benevolence. 

Yet the quick blows which were dealt Burr Place could not 
destroy utterly the happiness, so much had Mary’s spirituality 
been its essence. And with all her sadness, she was not broken 
down. One thing that could not be thrown to the winds was 
her own soul. A gust could not come around the corner fitfully 
and carry her away, scurrying, frightened and tossed about. Some- 
thing in her wonderful courage was a happy courage, a real song 
which might be saddened but must be sung. 

We wondered which was the hardest blow. Probably not the 
one aimed at Alice. That, in 
time, would prove remedi- 
able. Anna Ford thought 
Ethel had caused Mary’s 
greatest sorrow, greatest be- 
cause it would live longest in 
her regrets. I thought Al- 
fred’s death—of which I am 
about to tell,—being final be- 
reavement, and coming with 
such a terrific shock, would 
be the enduring grief. Anna 
Ford thought I was wrong. 
Bereavement by death has in 
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THIS is the story of a spiritual vampire — of the strange young-old man 
Sidney Cotter who was beloved of women, who never did them obvious harm 
and who yet somehow fed his soul-thirsty spirit upon them. 
Sent perceived this, and understood how he had mentally and emotionally ruined 
Mrs. Grenville, who had loved Cotter. So Sent feared the result of Cotter’s 
friendship with the widowed Mary Burr, whom Sent himself loved, and feared 
the adoration felt for Cotter by Mary’s three daughters Grace, Alice and Ethel. 
And then, while on a visit to a wealthy patient in the north woods, Sent 
learned of a girl whose friendship with Cotter had driven her to suicide. 
Sent hurried back to Burr Place—only to find that Ethel had fled with Cotter 
and that Alice had disappeared in a fit of jealous dementia. Sent and Mary 
found Alice wandering in the woods late at night, clad only in her nightdress. 
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it the elements of reconcilability. Instinct has prepared for it; it 
is a formula. 

Anna Ford thought that Alfred’s death, a major disaster for 
Mary, was nevertheless in her emotions related as an incident to 
Ethel’s tragedy. I knew Anna had us weighed and measured and 
had the dimensions of our feelings better than we had. Every- 
thing was related to Ethel; all emotions had their source in the 
emotion which she had aroused, and the total of misfortune derived 
all its elements from her misfortune. 

We knew that it would be many years before Mary could think 
of Ethel without being conscious of that agony of mind which 
comes from contemplation of a misfortune which might have 
been avoided but which, not being avoided, continues without 
remedy. 

Ethel’s girlishness had been maintained even beyond its reality 
in her mother’s fondness by her two elder sisters. Grace and 
Alice stood between Ethel and womanhood, and with a maternal 
insistence and tenacity Mary had kept Ethel as a child in thought 
and imagination. There may have been a subtle egotism in this. 
Ethel was a check against time, a hand on the clock. Grown-up 
daughters confess the late maturity of the mother, and a power- 
ful instinct in Mary suggested constantly and successfully to her 
that Ethel was a child. 

Thus she was wholly unprepared for what happened. 

Ethel’s letter was written in a bitter tone of self-justification. 
Alice, who had gone into a 
temper because Ethel was 
asked to go to town by Mr. 
Sidney, had been forced by 
the violence of her mental 
distortions to make a grand 
occasion of it. She had 
raged, in her room, from one 
paroxysm of weeping into an- 
other, until she was ill with 
a headache. The utter melan- 
cholia of her world was un- 
endurable, and the girl suf- 
fered torments. Her lively 
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imagination gave her no rest. It tortured her with continuous 
details of Ethel’s happiness. 

While the family was at dinner, she went to Ethel’s room. A 
rage of jealousy was prompting her to do oe er 
something, something that Ethel cherished, the loss of whic 
would make her sad. Alice was uncertain, would wait to see what 
impulse and opportunity offered. 

On Ethel’s pillow she found the letter which had been left for 
Mary—an explanation to be found when she was missed—or, by 
accident, before. When she did not return, some one would go 
to her room. 

Alice read this letter and then went clear out of her head, fled 
from the house in a delirium, and as she was seen running across 
the field, loosed her clutch on it, and Sent afterward found it. 

One of the minor misfortunes was that Ethel had to leave her 
mother such a farewell. It was defiant and self-justifying, the 
angry, violent self-justification which anticipates censure, blame 
or criticism. She was going to marry Cotter—she would, she 
would, she would! 

The letter almost screamed in places. 
It was as if a woman, hysterical from 
long suffering, were escaping from in- 
tolerable conditions, savage restraint and 
continued injustice, and out of her 
misery and welcoming her relief had 
cried in defiance. That alone showed to 
what an extent the child’s mind had 
been distorted, and it was agony for 


ary. 

What a futility the convention of 
matriage was in _ this 
case! How little it did 
or could do to replace 
in order a mind so turned 
away into unwholesome 
places! 


ENT’S repugnance for 

Cotter had never 
seemed more explicable to 
me than it had to Mary 
or anyone else at Burr 
Place—to anyone other 
than Anna Ford. He had 
been Anna Ford’s face at 
the window, but as I have 
said, we thought of Anna 
Ford as a delicately sensi- 
tive aspen. 

We did not know what 
Sent knew of Beulah or 
what he knew of 
Emily; nor did we 
have his gift of 
psycho-analysis. We 
could not see as he 4 
could see, and as 
Beulah Grenfield 
could see, a distorted 
soul—te rrorized, 
agonized and strug- 
gling for escape from a 5 
its dangers. 4. 

Later, when the 
whole story was open, 
I tried to get myself 
into what may have 
been a_ resemblance 
to Cotter’s psychol- 
ogy. It was a fool- 
ish thing to do, but I persevered until I had a foot upon 
that brink of madness. For weeks afterward there were nights 
when I awoke—in the dark and silence—and faced reality. It 
- a thing a human being must not do—not the normal human 

ing. 

We constantly assert our permanence and indestructibility. It 
is the essence of life that it should be indestructible. We know 
that there is a certainty of death—and ignore it. I am trying 
to explain how I forced myself into what may have been Cotter’s 
psychology. , 

I forced myself to dwell upon extinction as certainly applied 


A young woman came 
into sight, walking slow- 
ly. She was in distress. 














to myself—not upon death as we as living beings have seen it— 
with the material evidence of the house in which life had been 
with the ceremonies and sustaining condolences, with the human 
living facts which remain. Not that, but extinction from the stand. 
point of the dead—obliteration, the black void, nothing! 

I hope I never shall be so near madness again in my life. To 
do this was a crime against the law of life. Humanity is pro- 
tected against it except in tortured cases—and I hope they are 
few; and Cotter’s was one. 

Don’t think that religions which accept extinction as a creed, or 
individuals who accept it as intellectual candor, approach this 
brink of madness. They do not. Their acceptance may be one 
of the belief or of the reason, but it is not one of the senses, 
They never heard that wild cry of the senses coming agonized from 
the core of life—that scream of a wild horse ringed by prairie fire. 

It is not an inferno of lost souls. That would be something. 
This is just nothing. That is its terror,—nothing—which the 
active senses fear. That was Cotter’s psychology; and always 
dropping and slipping toward the black void, he al- 
ways was trying to climb back toward the light. 

All we knew at the time—all except John Sent— 
was that he had imposed upon the affections of a 
young girl who was infatuated with him and had made 
a marriage which we had to regard as a calamity. 

“Why do we think so?” Anna Ford asked. “He 
would have stimulated her mind. He would have en- 
riched her life.” 

“Why do you say ‘would have’?” I 
asked. “He has that opportunity. He 
has married her.” 

We were standing by a window in the 
Burr Place living-room, and Anna held the 
curtains in her hand. I noticed how 
fragile the hand was. 

“I wonder why I do say it,” she said. 
“It now seems that the thing which might 
have been hers has been destroyed be- 
cause she has it, and that she is destroyed 
with it.” 

“I wonder also,” I said, “why we close 
the door against Ethel’s happiness. It is 
not the marriage her mother would have 
her make; but Ethel wanted Cotter, and 
Cotter can be exquisitely devoted to her. 
I think he will be. Why wont her life be 
enriched?” 

“That’s the enigma,” said Miss Ford, 
her fine face showing the conviction of 
her fears. “I know it is disaster, to the 
* lovely girl, to her mother, to this wonder- 
} ful family. And I believe Cotter knows 
it is disaster and doesn’t care. He is in- 
telligent beyond us.” 

“But Ethel’s affection for him is true. 
It is the enduring sort. We know that 
because we know her.” 

“T think so; but Cotter’s is of the con- 
suming sort. My premonitions may be ill 
defined; but if they are shadows, they are 
cast by something. I am afraid.” 

Anna Ford sat down on the arm of a chair 
by the window, and I noticed how weary she 
seemed. The strain on her had been great, and 
she had taken over so many duties in the dis- 
tracted household that she had not been able to 
relax from the nervous tension. 

“You must get out more,” I said. “Come with 
me now—just for a half-hour in the gardens.” 

“T haven't the time,” she protested. 

“You must take it. You'll have a breakdown. 
We can’t spare you. Look at it that way.” 

“But I’m perfectly well and strong. I feel well.” 

“You look tired—nervously tired. I insist. If you don't, I'll 
have Dr. Sent take your case. He will make you obey him.” 

She protested but got a shawl, and we went out. The evening 
was coming on, but it was still full light. We walked to the far 
end of the gardens, from which the view of the fields spread away, 
now in the red of evening a shimmer of waving fox-grass and 
autumn mist. 

Mary and John Sent had searched for Alice across those fields 
at night, and Anna Ford and I stood at the edge of the garden 
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with a common thought of that be- 
ginning of the unhappiness. 

Anna Ford was depressed enough 
without further suggestion of sad- 
ness, and the very beauty of the 
scene, lightly veiled and colored, was Fi 
such a suggestion. The oak woods 
would be less melancholy, I thought, 
and started with Anna to saunter 
through them, going back through 
the garden and taking a pleasant path 
on which the fallen leaves already 
rustled underfoot. 

It was a more 
cheerful place than 
the garden, with the 
far view of the fields. 
The fields not only sug- 
gested the events of 
Alice’s flight, but they 
were full of intimations 
of human life—of the 
placidity of it and sad- 
ness of it, its excesses 
of hope and its ex- 
cesses of despair. The 
woods were unruffied 
by emotion. They be- 
longed to themselves. 

“It is different here,” 
said Anna. It was her 
odd prescience which 
led her to say that. She 
seemed to divine the 
thought or emotion of a companion. Many experiences revealing 
this genius had given me almost an instinct for belief in Anna’s 
premonitions. If there had been a taint of hysteria in her fore- 
bodings, they would not have been impressive. There was no 
such taint, and the impression was peculiar. 

In waiking slowly along the path, with the branches of the trees 
roofing it and the thickets walling it, we had come to a place— 
one of which I was very fond—where a narrower path crossed 
the broad one which we had taken. Where the two paths crossed 
there was a small opening in the covert. A bench had beea placed 
there. With the enticing aisles running in four directions, dis- 
appearing beyond alluring curves, with the tall covert hiding the 
spot,—and at this time of the year in a flutter of migrating 
warblers,—it was a pleasant place to sit, a bit of the great calm- 
ness of the woods where sight of people and their habitations was 
excluded. 

Ordinarily we would have sat down on the bench for a while, 
but I wanted to keep Anna walking; and having stood just a 
moment in the little opening, we would have gone on, but at that 
moment a young woman came into sight, coming on the small 
path from the direction of the house into view from behind the 
shrubbery. She was walking slowly. What first we observed was 
that she walked looking at the ground and that she was in dis- 
tress. That fact was so obtrusive that it was observed before the 
details which gave the impression were seen. 

She walked holding her handkerchief to her lips, almost cover- 
ing the lower part of her face, and there was a convulsive move- 
ment of her shoulders which suggested that she was sobbing. The 
droop of her body,—as if all sustaining will had been withdrawn,— 
the slowness of her step,—a drag seemingly caused by emotional 
— one who had suffered and was in despair 
of relief. 

Anna Ford and I had started again on our walk, but at this 
sight we stopped. The appearance of the young woman was obvi- 
ously significant. The path by which she approached, leading to 
the house, was seldom used except by some stroller from the 
house who was attracted by the friendly beauty of its appealing 
reach into the wooded distance. It was unusual to find any 
stranger on the grounds, and here was an unusual stranger. There- 
fore the sight stopped us both, and we stood observing—happening 
to be in part obscured by the thick brush, enough obscured to 
break strangely upon the vision of one who suddenly saw us. 

We stood motionless and silent as the young woman, with 
bowed head, drooped figure and dragging steps, came forward. 
She was, probably, ten paces from us when, raising her head, with 
the handkerchief still pressed against her mouth, she saw us. The 
expression was all in her eyes and in the straightening of her 
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drooping body. She started, 
became erect and rigid, and 
her eyes opened to show 
astonishment and then fear. 

For an instant she stood, as 
a frightened deer might stand 
in the brush. Then she turned; 
and as a frightened deer, re- 


“That girl knows something about Ethel and Cotter!” he said. covering from its paralysis of 


fear, might turn and bolt, she 
bolted. This was the act natural to the situation as it had im- 
pressed us. We did not follow. The young woman was in dis- 
tress. She had avoided us, started by discovering us and getting 
away from us in a panic. We had curiosity as to her reason for 
being where she was, and as to the cause of her distress and alarm, 
but no desire to run after her or detain her. 

We stood in wonderment awhile, seeking by speculation to dis- 
cover causes which were beyond speculation. Then we were 
startled again. The young woman came back, 

She came back with dignity, having recovered from her panic. 
She came back resolutely—although you could see it was pain- 
fully—to make amends to us and to herself, not only for her 
intrusion but for running away in the face of an anticipated chal- 
lenge, for running away to avoid questions she thought would be 
asked. She had not run far when her escape became intolerably 
culpable. The sense of that had stopped her, and although her 
instinct was strong to continue running, escape and hide herself,— 
knowing that her identity was unknown, it would remain merely 
an incident of an unidentified woman,—her real fineness of char- 
acter halted her and brought her back. She could not run away. 

Her face was pale. We knew she had come back to explain, 
and knew that she had been forced to do so by the insistence of 
her character. We waited for her as she approached resolutely. 

— evening,” Anna Ford said before the young woman 
spoke. 

“My name is Martha Flood,” she began—to identify herself 
completely seemed to be needed for her cleansing; a less resolute 
person would have omitted that. “I am sorry I ran away. It 
seemed so like a thief. It sullied the reason which brought me 
here, and I'll die if I dishonor it.” 

She looked at us earnestly as if she thought that with such 
statement we surely must understand. 

“Wont you sit down?” Anna Ford asked. Anna’s deiicacy 
was such that although she suggested sympathy she did not im- 
sist that it was needed, 

“Thank you. I must go now. I wanted you to 
know who I was and to understand.” 

“Wont you come to the house with us?” Anna 
asked. Her intuitions were finer than any I ever 
had known. The young woman was not in great 
physical weakness. She was distressed but in full 
control of herself. She was not distracted. She 
was not in need of any help that we could give her. 
She did not even want to sit with us a moment on 
the bench and rest, and yet Anna Ford asked her 
to do the one thing which would, presumably, be 
the last in her wishes—to enter the house. 
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“T should love to!” the girl exclaimed. “Thank you. May I?” 

“Please do,” said Anna. “We'll go by this broader path. It is 
not so direct, but we can walk more sociably.” 

As we went back to the house, I had opportunity to look 
more carefully at the young woman. She had a delicate beauty 
full of intimations of sadness. I thought there was a kinship 
between her and Anna. Anna represented much experience. This 
girl probably had her first taste of it, but they had enough in 
common for Anna to ask the girl to go to the house and for 
her to know that she would go. This 
sublety might have escaped any 
observation but that of the finesse of 
Anna Ford’s mind. 

The girl seemed to grow animated, 
even excited, as we came toward the 
house. When we were where the 
lawns and gardens open up, with a 
view of the spreading fields and val- 
ley, Miss Flood stopped abruptly and 
looked about her—all tense in her 
attention, seemingly far away in her 
thoughts. 

“It is so beautiful,” she said. “It 
is so beautiful. I suppose she was 4 
like this.” G 

Anna Ford’s_in- 
fluence—it was in her 
manner and not in 
any gesture or in 
anything she said— 
kept me from asking 
@ question. 

“We will go in- 
side,” she said. 

“T want to,” said 
Miss Flood. 

When she saw the 
living-room, with its 
reaches into other 
large rooms, all per- 
meated with -the at- 
mosphere of happi- 
ness which endured 
even after the fact 
had been so hurt, she 
said again: 

“Tt is so beautiful. 

I suppose she was like 
this. ” 


“Wont you sit down 
and have some tea?” 
Anna asked. 

“Til sit down, but 
Til not have tea,” 
said Miss Fiood. “I 
was so desperate it 
seemed I had to do 
this, but when I came 
near the house, I 
couldn’t and turned 
back. Then I saw you and ran, but that was ignoble and I came 
back. Now everything has happened as I wanted it. She is like 
all this, isn’t she?” 

“This is more of her mother than of her,” said Anna, “but she 
would have been like this.” 

The two women, to me, were on a spiritual plane, speaking a 
language I did not understand, and both being—the one to 
knowledge and the other by presumption—women of fine delicacy, 
they nevertheless had no reticences. It was astonishing, and I 
only half knew what they were saying. Surmises were begin- 


ning. 
“You say she would have been,” Miss Flood suggested. 
So many emotions showed in successive ripples over her face 


that it was impossible to say which one was dominant. I thought 
that she was generous, and was sorry if a loveliness which was 
to be could not be. 

“T ought not to have said that,” Anna replied. 

“But you fear it?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“How do you know me so well?” Miss Flood asked. 

“T have known unhappiness,” said Anna. 


Miss Flood looked at Ethel’s photograph for a long time. 
“She is beautiful,” she said at last, “and she is like this.” 


“But I’m very happy now,” said Miss Flood. “I ought to be. 
I knew him for two years, Isn’t that a lifetime of happiness?” 
Her eyes filled with tears, and her chin quivered. 
“How old were you then?” Anna asked. 
“That was four years ago. I was eighteen. 
years—and four since.” 
“Why did you come?” 
“To see where she lived. I saw the wedding-notice in the paper. 
I tried not to come, but I couldn’t keep from coming. I tried 
not to. I would come halfway and then turn back. 
But I couldn’t rest. Now maybe I shall. How old 
was she?” 
“Seventeen.” 
“I was eighteen, but now I am twenty-four. Is that 
why you fear?” 
“Isn’t it why you would fear?” 
Martha Fiood’s chin quivered pitifully again, but 
she was resolutely mistress of herself. 
“And have you come far?” Anna asked. “I do 
not mean to ask from where, but merely how far.” 
“Twenty miles,” said Miss Flood. 
“There is something else you want.” 
“Oh—may I see her picture? You would know 
that.” 
“Yes, if you'll let me do one thing and ask for 
another.” 
“What must I do?” Miss Flood asked apprehensive- 


There were two 


y. 

“Merely let me send you back in the car—not to 
identify you more than you want to be identified, 
but to make me happier.” 

“You would be happier, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Tt isn’t fair to make a bar- 
gain, but I must.” 

“To make you happier, 
said the girl. 

“Tl call the car and get 
the picture.” 

When Anna returned, she 
had Ethel’s photograph. Miss 
Flood looked at it for a long 
time. 

“She is beautiful,” she said 
at last, “and she is like this.” 

She expressed herself fully 
by looking about the room 
and out of the window at the 
grounds, now in dim light. 

“This,” said Anna, ‘may 
never be altogether the same.’ 

“Two years was a life’s 
happiness,” said Martha 
Flood. “We cannot complain 
of the change. You were to 
ask me something.” 

“To see you again.” 

“You really want to, don't 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you shall see me. You haven’t asked me a thing about 
myself.” 

Anna smiled and shook her head. 

“There’s something wonderful about you. 
ask questions.” 

The two women were not demonstrative. 
position as they spoke to each other. 

“T’'ll go now, and I'll remember,” said Miss Flood. 

I took her to the car. When she was seated, she said: 

“Thank you. She is very beautiful, and she is wonderful. 
her I am happy. She will be pleased.” 

She was Ethel. She was Anna. I understood that. 

When I reéntered the house, I found Anna confronted by 
Alfred. She was calm, but he was excited and angry. He was 
very fond of Anna, as we all were, and of course was not angry 
at her. 

“I had been sitting in that deep chair over there,” he said, “and 
I heard and saw everything. That was the strangest proceeding 
I ever saw. That girl knows something about Ethel and Cotter, 
and I want to know it.” 

I could not blame Alfred for a tendency toward youthful 


You don’t have to 


They hardly changed 


Tell 
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heroics. He was, as he said, the only man of the family, and he 
was very fond of his sisters. 

“ype was that girl?” he asked. 

“Yhu heard her name, Alfred,” said Anna. 
thing that was said.” 

“But I haven’t got your sense, Anna. You knew, and I only 
heard. I ought to have a right to know what you know if it 
would help my sister.” 

“J don’t think it would, Alfred, but if you think so, I'll tell 
you all I can.” 

He sat down, but she stood with her hands on the back of a 
chair facing him. It was nearly dark now, and I turned on a 
reading-lamp which then made a patch of light in the room. 

“Miss Fiood—I think—has been and is in love with Mr. Cotter,” 
said Anna. “She wanted to come here, because it would be a 
relief tu her to see the home and if possible the picture of the 
girl he had married. I know that she has nothing to complain 
of him. He was not in love with her, He never toid her he was 
in love with her, but he allowed her to fall in love with him. He 
is in love with youth.” 

Alfred arose and stood—not in young heroics but in an intensity 
of young determination that had real dignity. 

“He can’t have my sister’s youth. He can’t have Ethel’s youth.” 

“You forget,’ Anna suggesied, “that they all want to give 
their youth to him.” 

“She must be dissuaded,’ Alfred said. “It’s better if she gets 
a wrench now and works her way out of it, than to be as that 
poor girl here was when shes twenty-four or -five. 

“But Mr. Cotter loves Ethel, and they are married,” Anna said. 

“That doesnt matter,” said Afreu. “That only makes it 
worse. A discarded wife! He'll discard her. I've sense enough 
to know that. You know it. You know more about everything 
than any of us do. Then she'll die. Some one eise will be 
seventeen. I’m going to get her. Im going to take her away 
from him. I’m going to find them.” 

He went out of the room and came back soon with his hat and 
coat. 

“I may not be home for several days,” he said, “but I do not 
want to worry Mother. So just tell her that 1 wont be home to 
dinner and may have to stay all night in town. I'll telephone 
her to-morrow.” 

“What are you going to do? 
Anna asked. 

Her tone always had the quality of rationaity. What she said 
always seemed to come from a complete comprehension of the 
question, and thus even the tone-quality was assuring and reassur- 
hg. 

“I am going to find Cotter, and I am going to take Ethel away 
from him.” 

“You will make yourself all the more unhappy if you try,” 
said Anna, ‘and you may even make Ethel unhappy. — Certainly 
she will make you more unhappy. She will not leave Mr. Cotter 
for anyone on earth, or all the people on earth. We are assuming 
that she cannot be happy with him. That is wrong. I think it 
is wrong.” 

“You told that girl you were afraid.” 

“It was only honest to admit some apprehension, but I am con- 
vinced.” 

“So am I,” said Alfred. “I am convinced that I must pull 
Ethel out of a tragedy, and I am going to do it.” 

We learned later that he went to town and to a detective 
agency. He telephoned his mother, as he had said he woud, the 
next day and reassured her. She did not know what he was 


“You heard every- 


What do you think you can do?” 


doing and was really glad that he had escaped from the sadness 
ot the house. 





Mary did her best to keep the normal tone, but 
the sorrow had hit too severely to allow her to 
be wholly successful. Dr. Sent came every eve- 
ning and had dinner with us. He was a substantial 


support. Mary knew that with him Alice had 
every care. Grace was a beautiful serenity about 
the house. 


John Sent’s solicitude for Mary revealed the 
depth of his love for her. It so long had been 
the essence of his being that now it was a charac- 
teristic but never was insistent. He showed his 
content in being where Mary was. His happiness 
there was apparent. 

Mary, we could see, was exercising all her self-control to 
maintain the stability of the home. She persuaded herself that 
the damage was slight. The situation, rationally viewed, was 
that her youngest daughter had made a marriage against which 
she would have advised but which might, probably would, prove 
happy. She had her other two daughters, and as compensation 
for the distress suffered by Alice, there was the enhanced maturity 
of Grace’s sweetness. 

Although one daughter had done a willful act and another was 
suffermg trom the overthrow of her emotional equilibrium, the 
third had grown into a lovely serenity which her mother knew 
permanently formed her character. 

Aifred aiways meant stability to Mary. She never questioned 
him. He always consulted her. She felt a security regarding him 
which was more than an evidence of her proud affection. It was 
a testimony to his character. He remained in town, telephoning 
each day but not telling his mother his mission. That omission, 
we knew, was out of consideration for her; and out of con- 
sideration for her, we did not explain. 

“I wish he wou.d come home,” Anna Ford said one late after- 
noon when John Sent and I were sitting on the porch. 

“Why?” Sent asked. 

“I am afraid he will come to some harm.” 

“Cotter would not harm the boy even if Alfred became vio- 
lent,” said Sent. “I'll say that for Sidney.” 

“Nevertheless I wish he were home,” said Anna. 

Alfred did not come home alive. 


YOUNG man who apparently dreaded his errand came to 

Burr Place in an automobile in the early morning. John 
Sent, who when he remained at the house overnight was a very 
early riser—to make the trip back and be at his practice on time 
—was going out of the house as the young man came. 

He was a detective, he said, a modest, well-spoken, well-dressed 
young man with a hint of unrevealed muscularity and of peculiar 
shrewdness and determination. He said his name was Fuller, and 
he told John Sent that his mission was a miserable one. 

He had not telephoned because he feared he might precipitate 
the news into the family in the worst possible fashion if he did 
telephone. It had seemed better to take the time necessary 
to drive out and make sure that the family, particularly the mother, 
was protected as much as possible against shock. 

Alfred had been killed in an automobile accident at three o’clock 
that morning. 

Fuller said that Alfred had come to the office of his firm a 
week before to obtain aid in searching for his sister. They never 
were quite sure of his animating motives. He said that she 
had made a runaway marriage which the family regretted, and that 
she had not communicated with her mother, who was grieved and 
worried. Alfred had allowed it to be understood that his pur- 
pose was to find his sister and persuade her to adopt a more 
reasonable and affectionate attitude (Continued on page 100) 














In War ‘Times 


You'll Find Her 


N the light of woman's achievements in this day of hers, 

it is interesting—yes, amusing—to recall the heavily som- 
ber judgments concerning her capabilities which were swallowed 
whole when uttered by the heavy-browed students of “life,” 
say—oh, even ten years ago. She made a fair school-teacher 
to be sure, for the care and direction of the young was her 
God-appointed task. (It was never mentioned that her school 
dominance following the Civil War was because she’d work 
cheaper at the job than any man would.) And so far as house- 
work was concerned, it of course was the light job to which 
the lady had been born. Yet not a single voice was ever raised, 
if memory serves correctly, to proclaim that all these dicta had 
been uttered by men. Even the women themselves accepted 
it. One wonders now if they knew there was a world war 
coming, all the time, and sat tight, voiceless for the most part, 
secure in the thought, ‘“We’ll show ’em when the time comes.” 
For it took a world war and its resultant chaos to demon- 
strate women. And now even a sober, deep-thinking group of 
English scientists after a real investigation declared the fact 
as a fact that the “light” housework the average woman does 
is more wearing than all the work the same average woman 
could possibly do in a machine shop. And another fact was 
established, one hopes for all time, namely that on any task 
demanding accuracy of eye or delicacy or precision of touch, 
a woman has a man beaten to a standstill. Imagine a war 
being necessary to establish that “fact” when women have 
been threading needles, an operation that calls for the double 
accomplishment, since needles of thorns and threads of sinew 





Or Peace Times 


On the Job 


were invented back in the cave days. Consider Major 
Edythe Totten, whose portrait was made as she was tele- 
phoning a command to a subordinate of her splendid corps. 
There’s no finer family of gentlewomen and gentlemen in 
America than the old and distinguished Totten family, for 
whose early head—General Totten—the fort on Long Island 
Sound was named. Active in civic and welfare work when 
women had to do it because the men were “too busy,” Major 
Totten didn’t stop. To-day she’s the head—because she was 
the organizer—of the Women’s Police Réserve of New York, 
with the notable achievements of which all newspaper readers 
are jamiliar. And then there is Colonel Bayliss, another woman 
who in spite of pedce must continue her war work, for she 
is at the head of the Woman’s Motor Corps of New York whose 
job now is to remove from incoming transports all the wounded 
doughboys and see that they are safely placed in the hospitals in 
and about New York. Ten years ago, if anyone had told Colonel 
Bayliss that one day she’d be doing such work, she’d have pro- 
tested such wild imaginings. Now consider Miss Durant de 
Sumene who works in tapestry, brass, pottery and garment fabrics 
—a pastime at first and now a source of profit to her. As it hap- 
pens, the draperies, the pottery and the dress she is wearing in the 
photograph were all made by her. Some jump from tapestries to 
jron-molding, but here’s Mrs, Fisher Andrews at the bottom of 
this page on the job in her iron foundry which she was com- 
pelled to carry on following her husband’s death. And a remark- 
able success has been hers—-proving again that despite one-time 
contrary judgments there’s nothing a woman can’t do. 


Photographs by Brown Brothers 
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© “T shall never forget the night I danced with 
the Prince of Wales,” says Millicent Martin. u 
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My Great Adventure 














By MILLICENT MARTIN 


HERE is an American girl’s own story of her “official 
life” with the American army in France and across the 
Rhine from the time she left home until she came back, 
after having been sought out for a dance by the Prince 
of Wales, who is making his first visit to America now. 


AM essentially a business girl. My element is the world 

of men and women where the great American game is 
played seriously. From the time I started in March, 1918, 
to be a telephone-operator in the Signal Corps, I felt that it 
was a business proposition—Uncle Sam and Co. against Bill 
Kaiser—and it seemed to me that every call that was not 
put through successfully simply meant that we had lost that 
much in competition with the other firm. 

But I was probably as frivolous as the ordinary Amer- 
ican girl until I went into the Service. Then it came to 
me, for the first time in my life, 
that I had to be serious and ear- 
nest. It was at a farewell lunch- 
eon given for us by the officials of 
the telephone company that it all 
dawned on me, and I first realized 
that on the next day we were to 
leave our homes behind us, and 
start for the place where every- 
body was working so earnestly 
and giving up so much. 

I had been wearing a beauty- 
spot all during my training. I 
rather suspected that it annoyed 
some of our instructors, but they 
had been very patient and had 
not said anything. But I felt 
that I had to do some outward 
act to symbolize my new feeling, 
and so I turned to everybody and 
said, “Here’s where my beauty- 
spot comes off, girls,” and I pulled 
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“We lived in an old school in Bordeaux.” 





of the U. S. Signal Corps 


it from my face and threw it away. I did not wear one again 
while I was in the service. 

When we boarded the train the next day for New York, 
my vaccination began to take, and I was as miserable as a 
sick puppy for a few days. We had been told to say “I don’t 
know” to everything that we were asked on the train, and 
not to let people overhear us talking about our affairs. So 
we chatted in French to each other. We all thought we knew 
a lot of French,—I was particularly proud that I remembered 
so much of it from my boarding-school days in Belgium,— 
but we found after we got there that there was a good deal 
we didn’t know about the language. I never shall forget the 
humiliation I felt when a French operator requested me to 
“put some one on the line who can speak French.” But at 
this time we all thought our French was good, which, for 
American French, it really was. 

Drusilla Palmer and Helen Orb, two of the other girls, were 
very much excited. We were all a little bit tensed up over 
the fact that we were actually going to France. Each one 
of us moreover had a different reason for going. 

Some of the girls went because they had sweethearts “over 
there,” others because they needed jobs, and others because 
they wanted to get back to their homes on the other side. But 
the majority of them were going, 
I think, as Drusilla and Helen and 
I were going, because they wanted 
to do what they could to help win 
the war. I am not the type that 
makes good in the sick-room. I 
couldn’t be a nurse, and I felt 
that the Signal Corps was the 
place for the real business woman 
who wanted to serve her country 
efficiently. 

Learning to operate the tele- 
phone had been tedious, hard and 
wearisome work. I should not 
care to make a life profession of 
telephone-operating as the French 
girls do. It is wearing and nerve- 
racking. In my months of train- 
ing I had become expert at mak- 
ing connections and saying, “The 
line is busy!” “Waiting,” “I will 
ring them again,” and various 
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called it, “Hobo House.” We were among the firs 
girls to go across, and arrangements were very 
sketchy in those days. The girls who came later 
waited in New York until the day they sailed, and 
didn’t go through the experience of living in g 
tramps’ retreat. 

We had to hop out of bed at seven in the mom. 
ing and go through what we called a pajama drill] 
in the cold, bare room. Making a military person 
out of a frivolous girl is an interesting and difficult 
evolution. Unless the girl has the idea firmly im. 
planted under her coiffure that she is going to bea 
good soldier or die in the attempt, she will never 
be able to stand the strain. A number of the girls 
fainted at first, but they soon got so they could 
take their daily training like men. I even got so ] 
enjoyed it. 

Afternoons, we used to stand up in our white 
spats, on high-heeled pumps, and drill again. We 
certainly must have looked like a cartoon, standing 
up there in costumes that were designed to make 
us look like pretty girls, and going through the gym- 
nastics of the defenders of our country. We looked 
more like a group of chorus-girls than like the sol- 
diers we felt we were. But after we got our uni- 
forms, and bought our regulation shoes and hats, 
we knew that we really were in the army at last. 
other phrases that are familiar to anyone who has ever dropped I had my third shot in the arm for typhoid in Hoboken. The 
a nickel into a coin-box. little typhoid bugs took effect with a vengeance, ard I was a 

American telephone-operators in making a connection or an- miserable girl for a few hours. We lived under a constant expec- 





Lia . . > 
Of course General Pershing reviewed us, and weren’t we proud!” 


swering a call are only privileged 
to use a certain number of phrases 
which they have to learn. A tele- 
phone-operator is supposed to be 
a sort of machine, which has no in- 
telligence of its own, but runs 
merely by being wound up. When 
an operator sits down at her board, 
she is supposed to say nothing but 
the phrases she has been taught in 
the telephone school. Forgetting 
the correct phrase to use is one 
of the gravest offenses an operator 
can commit. If anything comes 
up that she cannot answer with one 
of her phrases, she is taught to say, 
“One moment, please”’—the emer- 
gency phrase—and turn the call 
over to a supervisor, who is a sort 
of captain over every four girls. 
There was much discussion over 
what French phrases we would have 
to learn when we got abroad, as 
well as talk about the kind of boards 


we would be likely to use, and whether the French boards would 


be more difficult to handle. 


We finally got into our berths for the night, after attracting 





“1 loved this corner of our Bordeaux billets.” 


tation of sailing and were under 
the necessity of calling back to Ho- 
boken every hour, whenever we 
went into New York. Once, when 
we were taking a final frivolous 
fling at tea-dancing, we phoned and 
were told to report back immedi- 
ately. We jumped on a train all 
agog with excitement, sure we were 
going to embark that day, only to 
find that Miss Crittenden wanted to 
find out exactly how long it would 
take us to come in from New York 
in case sailing orders did arrive. 
Each night we went to bed with 
the feeling that next morning we 
would certainly leave for the other 
side. We used to sit and look at 
Pier Number 2 (the mysterious 
pier, we called it), and it was, by 
the way, the very same pier at 
which we docked when we came 
home on the Jmperator. No one 
was allowed even on the same side 


of the street as the pier unless he had a military pass. Of course 


we never had been near it, and we used to make up such tales 


much attention on the train. Everyone was curious to know 


about it, and watch the soldiers who went in and out with great 


where we were going, and why, and all about us, 

but to various questions from a number of jo 
friendly and affable ladies of problematical age ' 
who tried to become intimate with us, we an- 
swered as we had been instructed, “I do not 
know.” 

I kept my money-belt around me all night 
that night. It had been given me by Helen 
Hyde the artist, who had put a four-leaved 
clover inside it. She had given a similar belt 
to my brother, and we both wore our belts all 
the time that we were in the Service. 

In New York we were met by our chaperon, 
Miss Inez Crittenden, and the rest of the girls. 
After three days of shopping, inoculating, and 
investigating the good places to eat in New 
York, our unit, now complete with all thirty girls, 
went over to Hoboken to await sailing orders. 

At Hoboken we lived in the very worst quar- 
ters that we had during our entire trip. It was 
over an old saloon. Bare, unfurnished, with no 
chairs, no fire, and only the most meager ar- 
ranvements for sleeping, it looked like what we 
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MY GREAT ADVENTURE 
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On the night of March 28th we learned that we were going to 
embark the following day, but we weren't sure about sailing. The 
pext morning our orders arrived, and we were taken out past 
the awe-inspiring portals that led to Pier Number 2, and put on 
hoard the Carmania, an English liner that was then being used 
as a transport. : 

It was eleven o’clock in the morning. There were seven trans- 

ts in the harbor, all bursting with men. I never saw so many 
men in my life, in a mob, or a parade, or even a baseball jam. 
They seemed to be sticking out of every porthole, The side of 
the ship looked like a piece of fly-paper. And when you saw 
them up close, they all seemed to be such nice, jolly, clean, peppy 
boys. They were the first bunch of drafted men, we were told. 


E were hustled on board with the same mystery that 

characterized our entire trip, and told not to speak to 
anyone outside of the unit, At four-thirty that day we pulled out, 
slowly and unexpectedly, with three ships in our convoy. 

The first night we went to bed early, but after that we were 
allowed a little more freedom. We were introduced to the of- 
ficers, and they all treated us wonderfully. There were thousands 
of first and second lieutenants on board, it seemed to us. Most 
of them were from the 302nd Division and from the Signal Corps. 

The second day out we were assigned to our lifeboats. Four 
irls were given positions in a boatload of men; we were taught 
in lifeboat drill, and given life preservers which we were never 
allowed to be without. } 

Our daily program began with breakfast at eight. We took 
our meals in the large dining-room with the rest of the people, 
but we had special tables assigned to us, and eight of us ate at 
atable. After breakfast we had a few minutes of leisure before 
we went en deck to drill. Rain or shine, clad in our bloomers, 
we went ¢hrough the hardest sort of calisthenics. Colonel Hert- 
fess gave us difficult military exercises, almost stage tricks, and 
our muscles got awfully sore at first. But there was only one 
day that we didn’t report for our forty-five minutes of exercises, 
and that day it was too rough to venture out. When we drilled, 
we had to take our life preservers with us, of course, and it was 
hard for most of us to remember them. Half of us were barely 
on time to drill every day, because we would have to go rushing 
back for the life preservers we had forgotten to bring. We 
weren't afraid of being “subbed,” I guess. 

After drill we were served with bouillon. We gathered in knots 
with our friends on board and made a tea party of it. We did 
not have any more duties, after that, until it was time to dress 
for luncheon. 

But at four o’clock we had retreat, which means practicing 
what we would do if we were hit by a submarine. We were on 
an English liner, you see, and in those days nearly all the boats 
that were being sunk were English liners. 

Retreat began with a roll-call by Miss Crittenden. Then every- 
body on board marched in formation down on C deck, which was 
low on the Carmania, and stood by the lifeboats, while “The Star 
Spangled Banner” was played. 

Then we dressed for dinner, and in the evening most of us 
danced. If you didn’t attend the dances, you had to be in bed 
by nine o’clock. Otherwise you could stay up until twelve. 

There were a few queer characters on board. One man from 
the Signal Corps had a flute which he used to sneak up on deck 
and play at all hours of the night, even in the submarine zone, 
where we weren’t allowed to have the orchestra play for dancing. 
This man wasn’t bothered much about any rules of the ship. Then 
there was a girl who had a violin, and it seemed as if every man on 
that boat had taken violin lessons at some time during his youth; 
there was always some one looking for Miss White so that he 
could borrow her violin and send his own unearthly conception of 
Inusic out over the water. 

There was a German spy on board, being taken to England for 
trial, with his forlorn little girl-wife. A mysterious lieutenant 
who didn’t talk to anyone, and whom I afterward met in Coblenz, 
told mé he was detailed to take care of the spy. Then there were 
three young Englishmen who were coming from India to enlist 
in the British service. All the rest, with the exception of a few 
Civilians, were soldiers, 


ey the morning of April roth a submarine crossed our path. 
J Xt was a beautiful morning, a calm sea, the sun shining so 
brightly that it made the ripple on the water look like rumpled 

oil. At ten minutes after seven there were two very severe 
shocks that shook the boat, and sent all of us rushing up on deck 
to find that the cruiser in front of us had been struck in the left 





propeller. The steamer behind us was also hit, and it dropped 
back afterward and never did come into port. We afterward 
found out that the people on board were drowned. We. weren’t 
allowed to stop for them, however, as it was the work of the 
submarine chasers to pick up the people from submarined ships, 
Twelve people on the ship ahead of us were killed. 

But it was wonderful what a complete recovery all the sick 
people on board had from their indispositions that morning. They 
were all down to breakfast. One old lady, in her agitation, had 
rushed up on deck to the lifeboats in curl-papers, with 4 bunch 
of knitting in one hand, and a pair of stays in the other. 

Three days later we docked at Liverpool. It was the morning 
of the thirteenth of April at about six o’clock that I awakened 
with the sensation that the boat wasn’t moving. Outside were the 
voices of boys talking with strong cockney accents. I dressed 
quickly and went out to find the American soldiers throwing pen- 
nies to the little English gamins and street arabs who had crowded 
np to the side of the boat. 

The feeling of individual importance is certainly taken out of 
you in the army. We were herded together like live-stock. We 
didn’t get off from the boat until the day after we arrived. 

But as we did leave the boat the next morning, the boys on 
board sang us a song in honor of our bobbed hair. Mine wasn’t 
cut off, as it happened, but lots of the other girls had had theirs 
clipped. They had been warned that the cooties would annoy them 
if they had long locks, and so they had taken off their braids 
as a sanitary measure. The boys sang to the tune of “Good 
morning, Mr. Zip, Zip, Zip” as we left them: 


“Good morning, Lady Telephone, 
With your hair cut just as short as mine! 
Good morning, Mrs. Telephone. 
You're surely looking fine. 
Ashes to ashes and dust to dust, 
If the Engineers don’t get you the Signal Corps must. 
Good morning, Lady Telephone, 
T’'ll love you till the end of time!” 


That night we planned a farewell party which turned out to be 
rather a sad affair. The 302nd Engineers, many of whom had 
become good friends of ours during the trip over, were told that 
they were to go right to the front, as infantrymen in the second- 
line trenches. They had expected from three to six months’ train- 
ing, as some of them had not been away from home more than 
six weeks. 

This was our first real contact with the war, and it made us 
all rather thoughtful. We made lots of plans to meet again, but 
I never saw very many of those boys. Some of the girls who 
were stationed at General Headquarters at Chaumont met the 
old crowd again, but I never did. 


T that party was an American officer who had come on board 
from a flagship from Liverpool; he came up to me as I sat at 
the piano and said wistfully: “Play me some ragtime. What’s 
new over in the United States?” I played him something, and he 
was quite disgusted. “I heard that two weeks ago,” he said. 
“That’s old!” I felt that I had fallen down on my up-to-date 
American-girlness in his opinion, but it was the best I could do. 
The next day we took the train for Southampton and stopped 
in London, where I had the worst meal I ever ate in all my life— 
dandelion greens, coffee without cream and without sugar, and a 
dish of watery dessert sweetened with saccharine. This was such 
a change from the good food we had had on shipboard that we 
were quite astounded, but when we looked around at the suffer- 
ing country, we couldn’t think of complaining. 

All the time we were in the Service, however, I must say that 
whenever we got something especially nice to eat or a particular 
comfort provided for us, it always came through Uncle Sam. We 
were well taken care of by the Government, and the best to be 
had was always given us. There were no delays in our baggage 
either; it always traveled right along with us. 

From Southampton we crossed the Channel in a peppy, saucy . 
little boat that had shot down a sub in its last trip. Overcrowded 
with girls, civilians, American and French officers, and officials 
of the Red Cross, it moved out secretly, convoyed by an airplane. 

At Havre we were met by Captain W. S. Vivian, S. C., who 
bad charge of the women of the Signal Corps in France. He 
was very nice to us. We poured out all our troubles into his sym- 
pathetic ears, and he promised to fix everything for us, which he 
afterward did to our satisfaction. An Australian major took us 
out sight-seeing. He marched us around the town like orphans 
out for an airing and told us all about the objects of interest in 
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the town. I liked him a lot until he cornered me just before 
dinner and told me conhdentiaily that there was no hope ieit 
for the Allies—that the Brtish would soon be wiped off the map, 
and the Germans be victors. I had an idea that our American 
boys wouid have something to do with that, and it made me so 
mad I could hardly eat my dinner. 

From Havre we went to Tours, where our unit was to be 
broken up and the girls assigned to their places. We went com- 
pletely around Paris, making a thirty-six-hour trip of it. We 
made the trip on dry rations, and any doughboy knows what that 
means. It seemed interminable because we were sidetracked 
every few hours for hospital trains loaded with wounded going 
to Havre. There were endless waits in spooky towns which looked 
like skeleton places, with only one blue light over a town to 
show that there was a station there. 

There is something about a French town that reminds you of 
ghosts, anyway. The French engine whistle, even, is ethereal, 
unreal, uncanny. There is no confidence, no brassy tone that goes 
right through you as the whistle on an American engine does! 

In the daytime we passed freight-car after freight-car loaded 
with American soldiers. We always waved our little American 
flags to them, and they always cheered back. 

We arrived in Tours at eleven at night. Although they had 
never had any air raids there, they lived under the constant 
expectation of waking up to find bombs dropping all over the 
town, so the town was inky black. It was just a case of feeling 
your way. If you have ever been out in the country at night, 
in unfamiliar country without a light around you, and no moon, 
no stars, you can imagine what it was like making our way from 
the depot to the convent under the guidance of Captain Vivian. 

We parted from Miss Crittenden at the depot. Half of the 
girls went to the convent and half to a hotel. The ones that 
went to the convent were in my charge. It was my first respon- 
sibility, by the way, and I felt very important. 

“Miss Martin,” said Miss Crittenden, “I expect you to have 
these girls at American headquarters at nine to-morrow morning.” 


HROUGH the dark, uncertain way, we came to the convent at 

last. Outside was a long, old-fashioned string bell hanging 

out. We pulled the bell-cord and the door opened mysteriously, 

but there was not a speck of light to be seen. At last an old nun 
came down and conducted us to our sleeping quarters. 

It was bitterly cold as we undressed, and bitterly cold when we 
awoke. We all hated to get up at seven, but when a sweet, 
daintily dressed nun, who looked so trim and neat to us mussy 
ones in bed that we thought she must dwell in a bandbox, came 
in with a tray on which were two steaming bowls of brown choco- 
late, we hopped out. It was the first real French breakfast we 
had had. The chocolate was served in hot soup-bowls, with a lit- 
tle butter stuck on the edge of a plate with two pieces of bread for 
each of us. 

But that morning when we saw the switchboard at Tours, all 
the romance went out of the town. That board might have been 
on State Street or in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. I was disappointed. 
I wanted everything to be as Frenchy as possible, even if it wasn’t 
as convenient. We had enough of old-fashioned switchboards 
later to satisfy us, however. 

In the office that morning we waited with bated breath to find 
out where we had been assigned for duty. I was sent to Paris 
with seven other girls and Miss Crittenden, the chief operator. 

Paris! Wonderful theaters, gay boulevards, and all the other 
paraphernalia that one thinks of in connection with the capital of 
the French republic. We thrilled at the idea. Drusilla Palmer and 
I discussed it excitedly as we traveled from Tours that evening. 

“I hope we get there before dark,” said Dru. ‘“Wouldn’t it 
be wonderful to get our first glimpse of Paris at sunset with the 
blues and golds and reds of the dying sun on the Seine, making 
the water look like some of those old pictures and the Eiffel 
Tower standing out in the middle of the city with the last rays 
of the sun shining on it, like a sentinel guarding the inhabitants!” 

But the darkness had overtaken us and been with us 
some hours before we got in. We were rather sleepy girls. It was 
eleven-thirty, and when the train finally stopped, we couldn’t 
believe we were there. 

When I say we couldn’t believe it, I mean it literally. There 
was nothing there to show us we weren’t still in the open country. 
It might have been Waterloo, Iowa, for all the night life we could 
see. It was as dark as Tours had been. We were met by Lieu- 
tenant Highland of the Signal Corps, who took us to our hotel. 
As we walked up to the automobile, I clung to Dru and she to me. 
The machine started through the deserted streets. The Lieutenant 


was cheerful and talkative, but I must say that I think he was 
the only one who was. 

“Here’s where the Big Bertha hit last week and killed sixty. 
eight people,” was the first cheery bit of information that he 
handed us about Paris, as he indicated a point in the surrounding 
biackness. Perhaps he saw something, but we couldnt even see 
the arm he pointed with. 


E got used to the darkness of the city after a while, though, 

We were quartered at a nice hotel behind the Madeleine 

The next day we went to work. There was a great need for us, by 

it was hard working on the switchboard that they used at the 

American headquarters. The board had been put in during the 
Exposition of 1900, and was anything but modern. 

The din in the office was ear-tearing. In the States we had 
been used io the quiet, businesslike offices, but here there were 
noises and screams, conversations and arguments, French girls 
talking not only with their voices, which they were exerting to 
their utmost, but with their hands as well. It was like a violent 
ward in a psychopathic hospital. Between the busz-buz2z-buzz 
of the machinery were protesting shouts to subscribers, “Mais 
mademoiselle-—” ; 

When the American girls went on duty in place of the French 
girls, there was much ill feeling. The French girls wanted to 
keep their positions, and they had fifty men in the office that 
first day making all sorts of fuss. After that things grew better 
until finally we got the system perfected and everything ran 
smoothly. Even though we had an old magneto board and the 
girls had to say “Wait.ng, waiting,” before they knew whether a 
subscriber had hung up or not, we got along very well. The 
French girls didn’t bother to say “Waiting.” Some friend of 
theirs might want a connection, and they would simply : 1!!! »t 
the plug, and disconnect a conversation to put the new man on 
the line. 

The French system is strange and impossible to an American. 
Telephone work, you know, is a life job in France. The girls 
work for the Government, and some of the “girls” are seventy 
years old. Some of the switchboards also are so clumsy and awk- 
ward that an operator has tc get up on a ladder to make a connec- 
tion. That is one reason why it takes so long to get a number in 
France, and why the operator is so cross if she gets a wrong num- 
ber. It means she has to get the ladder, adjust it, and climb up 
again to change the connection. 

We settled down te a grind. It was a forty-minute trip on the 
Metro, the Paris subway, after an eight-hour day. Grasping the 
new situation was hard, but the girls stood up under it very well, 
after their weeks of military training. We were anxious to prove 
we were good telephone-operators with real American stuff in us. 

In America we say eight-six-five-three, when we are calling a 
number, but in France they say eight thousand, six hundred and 
fifty-three. We had thought we would say huit-six-cing-trois, 
and instead we had to learn to say huit mille, six cent, cinquante- 
trois, which confused us a little at first and put us back; but we 
soon learned. 

We ate our lunches at the American café called “Ham and 
Eggs.” Most of the boys who have been in Paris know the café 
“Jambon et Deux (Eufs.” Everybody from:a general to a buck 
private could have been seen in there at luncheon time. 

When we had been there a few weeks, American headquarters 
moved to the new Champs Elysées Hotel, and the new switchboard 
there was a joy. We moved to a Signal Corps hotel between the 
Arc de Triomphe and the Eiffel Tower on the street behind the 
President’s house. From this beautiful location we had a mar- 
velous walk each day to work. 


Byes second night I was there, they put on an air raid. It was 
such a clear night that everybody prophesied that a few 
bombs would be dropped over the town. At eleven o’clock the 
whistles began to blow, the bells to ring in every room in the 
hotel, and the lights went out all over the building. I jumped 
out of bed, hustled into my bathrobe, pulled out Dru Palmer, 


and started running downstairs. It was like a fire. As we went 
down, there were people ahead of us, hurrying and scurrying. In 
the halls below, people were huddled in groups, standing hesitating 
in corners. In the abri, which is a sort of sheltered court, most 
of the guests had congregated and were waiting in tense forced 
gayety for the noise of a bomb. 

Everyone tried to look unconscious of the situation. Finally 
some one suggested that we go to the basement, Among the old 
cobwebs and wine-barrels in the cellar of that old French hotel I 
couldn’t help thinking how thrilling and (Continued on page 102) 
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OME day I am going to slap my granddaughter Jane; she 
annoys me. There is no more reasonable or broad-minded 
woman alive than I, but I can be tried too far. Then my native 
firmness asserts itself. Only last week I found it necessary to tell 
a short-haired woman in shell-tex glasses (these being the out- 
standing features of her personality, I am unable to recall what 
else she wore) that it would be impossible to permit her to smoke 
brown cigarettes—or any other kind, for that matter—in my 
back parlor, the while she elevated her feet to my writing-desk. 
She told me, in a pitying sort of way, that I was not a Bohemian. 
I assured her that I was not, and though a sincere sympathizer 
with and a close student of the small new nations, I had yet to 
hear that the women of Bohemia were addicted to the use of tobacco. 
Jane had brought this female home with her from one of the 
awful meetings she attends at the Melting Pot. This is a place 
in the low part of town where people with heated views meet, and 
tell each other, in passionate tones, of the inmost workings of their 
minds. I have often remonstrated with Jane for going there, but 
tono avail. Jane is stubborn. I say it with all due humility, for 
Ihave reared her from babyhood and have not succeeded in eradi- 
cating this trait, and cannot account for my failure. I am 
thorough in all things, but I have been unable to make a docile 
child of Jane. Perhaps my deep-rooted affection for my orphan 
grandchild has had something to do with it. 
Brother James has told me, in discussing Jane, that if 
our mother were alive she might be able to give me some 
light on Jane’s stubbornness. He mentioned heredity; but 
Jane’s parents were the most agreeable people, and so she 
did not inherit it from them. Brother James is very old, 
and his mind is, perhaps, not so keen as formerly. 
I had patiently endured not overly clean young men 
(who were seemingly without permanent employment, as 
they came at all hours of the day) who sat at my table 
and talked on lurid subjects as they gobbled—no other 
word can describe the performance—large quantities of 
food. They were the torchbearers, so they said, and Jane 
corroborated their statements. But I was gradually reach- 
ing the point where patience was ceasing to be a virtue, 
and had about made up my mind to investigate these 
people more thoroughly. 
Though I may not have mentioned it before, I am a 
Woman of singularly open mind; I can be convinced of 
the good in the theories of others, if there be any good in 
them. Fortunately it has been my experience that. my 
own views and theories are always superior to those I 
fave investigated. And if people give way to foolish anger 
in discussing their ideas with me,-clearly it is not my duty 
to lay aside my more enlightened beliefs and accept their 
more benighted ones. Having no taint of narrow-minded- 
hess about me, therefore, I decided to look more closely 
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into the movement with which Jane had identified herself, and 
see if true worth was to be found therein. Consequently I an- 
nounced at breakfast-table yesterday morning that I would attend 
the meeting with her in the evening. She did not evince any 
enthusiasm. More, she seemed to resent it. 

“Grandma,” she said in a tone that she strove valiantly to make 
impressive, “I must ask that you permit me to work out my own 
destiny without interference. On several previous occasions you 
have interfered with matters of moment to me, and the infallible 
forerunner of the fact that you meant to interfere was the an- 
nouncement that you would attend a meeting with me. I—” 

“You probably refer to the fad you were following a few months 
ago,” I interrupted. “Is it, in all reason, to my discredit that at 
the meeting I attended I recognized in your Swami an Armenian 
trom whom I had purchased lace? If you and your friends were 
being imposed upon, was it not well that I was the means of 
disclosing the fraud? To be sure, the newspapers wrote up the 
whole affair in a ludicrous manner,:and it was rather embarrassing 
to the people prominently connected with it (though their remarks 
concerning myself were not unkind), but surely it was preferable 
to a continuation of the deceit.” 

“We will not discuss it,” replied Jane. “It has no bearing on 
the present situation. These people are not Armenian lace-peddlers, 

but men and women who are doing worth-while things. 
You are prejudiced against them because they disregard 
some of your prehistoric views and live the Free Life. 
They are the voices in the wilderness, the trail-blazers on 
the march of the Newer Civilization—” 

“That will do, Jane,” I broke in. “Spare me more of 
that sort of rhetoric, which never appealed to me. I shall 
see for myself just what else they do besides smoke, drink 
and eat, male and female alike.” 

She looked baffled, and turned to Brother James in an 
appealing way. “Uncle Jim,” she besought, “many years 
ago, during the Civil War, you handled mules in quantities, 
and successfully. Will you please talk to Grandmother?” 

Jane is illogical, as this plainly shows; also she is in- 
clined to leap from subject to subject without regard to 
their bearings upon each other. I have often called this 
fact to her attention, always to be met with that baffled look 
and a low, pained wail. Asking James to interfere was 
folly, as James and I are on most occasions of one mind. 
Jane insists it is because James puts a great value on time 
and will waste none. I cannot see that time has anything 
to do with it. 

Therefore, though I knew Jane did not want me, I went 
with her last night. As we entered the hall, a tall youth 
with an amazing shock of tow-colored hair approached us 
with some leaflets in his hand, and spoke. I did not under- 
stand him. 
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“My good young man, will you kindly repeat what 
you said?” I asked in a most considerate manner. 

He did so, but I had heard nothing like it in 
seventy eventful years. It sounded (if I may be 
permitted the- phrase) like the mobilization of all 
the consonants in the dictionary. 

“T am at a loss to know what you are saying,” I 
replied. “Therefore I do not know whether I agree 
with you or not.” 

A voice behind me broke in. 

“It isn’t a language; it’s a state of mind.” 

I turned and beheld a very presentable young man, 
who looked out of place. He remembered, then, to 
take off his hat, and throw his cigarette away. Had 
I mentioned that the air was blue with smoke? It 


“Don’t you want me to get you out of it and call 
a taxi?” he asked as people crowded past us and 
Jane tugged at my arm and hissed in my ear that I 
was attracting attention. I ignored her. 

“May I ask why you are so anxious to have others 
leave a place in which you have elected to spend the 
evening yourself?” I queried. 

“I didn’t elect; I was sent,” he replied. “I’m a 
reporter, and we cover every dog-fight in town.” 

“Then your paper should be severely reprimanded,”’ 
I retorted, “as very few are interested in fights of that 
character, and if they are, they should not be en- 
couraged. It is demoralizing.” 

“My God!” he gasped. Then to Jane: “She 
doesn’t get me.” 

Jane glared at him in a most ungracious way, 
which I thought unnecessary, as he was not at all 
an impertinent young man, and could not be blamed 
for the. tactics of his paper. 

“Give me the name of your paper—” I began. 

“Grandma, if- you have the slightest regard for 
a will you please come and sit down?” besought 

ane. 

She seemed overwrought, though I could see no 
reason for it; so to humor her I went with her. 

And it was, indeed, interesting to observe the 


audience. Almost to a man the males kept on their hats and 
smoked; a number of the women wore flaming red waists and 
walked about distributing leaflets. Many of them had short hair, 
but the hair of the males, if they had any, was worn rather 





“I’m doing my hair in a fashion that will 
make me look more like you,”’ she answered. 
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I told her it would be impossible to permit her to smoke 
brown cigarettes—or any other kind—in my back parlor. 
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long. The youth whom 
~ : I failed to understand 
RON . had the great mis. 
We . fortune to jostle 4 
policeman stationed jn 
the aisle. Profanity 
such as I have seldom 
heard flowed from the 
officer. He even re. | 
ferred disrespectfully 
to the youth’s mater. 
nal ancestors, about 
whom he could have 
known little, as | 
judged by his accent 
that he was a native 
of Erin, while the. 
youth was of the 
Slavic type. The re. 
“ porter reached the 
policeman’s side, and 
T heard their conversa. 
tion. 
“Soft pedal, 
Buddie,”’ hissed 
the reporter, 
“or these Bol- 
sheviks will eat 
you up.” 
“Will you 
lave me to at- 
tind to my own business?” 
asked the policeman 
savagely. ‘‘That wan 
stipped. on me fut a-pur- 
pose, and but fer the dig- 
nity of the law, I’d make 
short work av him.” 
“Say,” came from the 
reporter, “were you sent 
here to preserve peace or 
start a riot?” 





“Do you git your little pincil an’ paper, and yer knittin’ or 
tattin’ or whativer ye brought wit’ ye, and get busy on ut,” replied 
the policeman, “and kape your adwice fer them as needs ut, which 
same is not Denny Touhy.” 


“All right, old Donnybrook Fair,” responded 
the reporter. “If you want to do the Horatio-at- 
the-Bridge act, hop to it, but I never did believe 
in letting a man commit suicide if I could stop 
him. Fare thee well, old scout. Where do you 
want the remains sent?” 

The policeman glowered at his retreating back 
and muttered to himself. I was moved to lean 
forth and accost him. 

“Did I understand that young man aright— 
that he fears they may do you violence?” | 
asked. 

“Ye did not that same understand him right,” 
he growled. “They'll do me no vi'lence. 
anny vi’lence is done, "twill be by me, not 4% 
me. Ye look sinsible,” he went on. “What 
brings ye here, and why don’t ye go home, like 
a nice old lady?” : 

“You should learn to apply your theories,” 
I responded with asperity. “In other words, 
follow the advice you just gave to that well-in- 
tentioned young man concerning the advisability 
of minding one’s own affairs.” 

“Grandma, be still,” implored Jane. ‘One of 
the speakers is about to begin.” ‘ 

An earnest-looking young man had taken his 
place behind the table on the platform and was 
about to speak. In truth he was not a vély 
prepossessing young man, for his remarkable 
paleness gave one the impression that the sun 
had rarely shone upon him. He made me think 
of things that had been grown in a cellar. 

“My comrades,” he said in a lilting tone, 
“your presence here to-night affords great 
satisfaction to me. I bring a message of chef, 
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that dark though the way has been, hard though the road to 
your feet, hope is not gone. Though.we have aimost despaired at 
times under the crushing weight of the tyrant’s heel, yet have we 
persevered and kept the faith, until now the miseries you have 
suffered, the hardships you have endured, are about to pass into 
the oblivion of old unhappy memories.” 

Deafening applause, interspersed with raucous cries of approval, 
burst forth. Some even forgot to smoke. 

I looked around me in order more closely to perceive what ef- 
fect the miseries and hardships which 
they had endured had had upon these 
people. If they had suffered . these 
things, they had nobly concealed it 
under layers of flesh and good, though 
somewhat soiled, clothing. I became so 
intent upon my study of them that I 
no longer listened to the speaker. He 
was succeeded by a very tall man, 











back of his collar. He had paused in astonishment. Pure rage 
possessed me. 

“Young man,” I said sternly as I shook him to and fro, “correct 
the impression you seerh to have that you may insult ‘that flag at 
will, or even suggest the possibility of another flying in its place. 
Apologize!” 

“Never!” he screamed. “Comrades!” 

And the entire audience endeavored to respond to his cry and 
come to his assistance. They swarmed toward the platform, but 
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totally without hair on his head, but 



















making up for that lack by much more 
than the normal amount on his face. I 
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have seldom beheld so profuse a beard. 








He spoke, or rather yeiled, with 
such a queer accent that, try as I might, 
I could not get the trend of his thought. 
Jane seemed spellbound, and applauded 
wildly. I think it was at this point that 
the idea of slapping her, sometime, first 
occurred to me. After what seemed a 
long time, he finished his talk and sat 
down. 

Then a small, dark man, with a mop 
of curly hair, came forward. The wel- 
come he received quite caused the win- 
dows to rattle. The audience rose to 
its feet as one man and acclaimed him. 

“Who is he?” I asked Jane. 

“Ivan Korowalski,” she replied. “He 
is one of the great leaders of the move- 
ment.” 

I felt a decided antipathy toward him 
even before he began his discourse. I 
had no difficulty in understanding him. 

“Comrades,” he roared (and they 
roared back at him), “our hour has 
almost arrived. Almost is it the dawn 
of the day when we shall arise and de- 
mand what is justly ours. In that great 
land across the sea our brothers have 
gloriously arisen and stand free men. 
Shall we do less?” 

“No!” shouted the audience, Jane 
amongst them. 

“They have thrown off the yoke of 
the oppressor,” he raved on, “and taken 
for themsélves the broad lands that 
were meant for them. Their flag flies 
over a free land there, and the same 
flag shall supplant ¢hat one” (pointing 
to Old Glory, that was draped above 
the platform) “and fly over a free land 
here.” 

Roars of approval greeted him. Then 
I realized to the full the enormity of 
what he had said. 

As I have said before, I can be tried too far, and my natural 
firmness then asserts itself. I am a Postlewaite. The Postlewaite 
family records show men and women of pre-Revolutionary stock, 
and no cowards. They have all been fighters, The spirits of dead 
and gone Postlewaites entered into my soul and called to me, by the 
sacred and free soil for which they fought and toiled, and in 
which they lay buried, to arise and wipe out the insult to the 
emblem that, in honor, waved over it. 

As I rose from my seat, Jane caught at my cape, and I jerked 
away, leaving it loose in her hands. The lust for battle had come 
upon me, 

I reached the platform, and with the aid of a chair, wrenched 
from beneath a woman, mounted it and stepped to the side of the 
speaker. Did I mention that I am tall, with what might be called 
a large frame? I am. 

I reached for the young man and slipped my hand down the 























The Melting Pot is a place in the low part of town where people with heated views 


meet, and tell each other, in passionate tones, of the inmost workings of their minds. 


I did not concern myself with them. Dimly I heard a great com- 
motion. Dimly I became aware that the reporter and the police- 
man, having forgotten their earlier encounter, had vaulted to the 
platform and were laying about them with chairs. Shouts and 
cries arose from all parts of the hall, and the comrades trod upon 
each other in their endeavor to climb upon the platform. The 
reporter and the policeman, swinging their chairs in circles, did 
yeoman service in keeping them down. With my own eyes I be- 
held the policeman tread upon the fingers of the tow-headed youth 
as he attempted to draw himself up. The table behind which I 
stood prevented them from reaching me directly. The noise acted 
as a stimulant to me. I raised the pitcher of water from the table 
and cast it full in the face of Ivan Korowalski. 

“Apologize!” I demanded. 

“No!” he shouted back. 

“Lady, fer the love o’ Gawd, l’ave (Continued on page 97) 
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Author of “‘Modern Psychical Phenomena,” ““The Problems of Psychical Research,” etc. 


. HAT should I believe, in all 
this mass of psychic phe- 
nomena?” 

That is a question I often hear 
asked; and it is a very important one 
to have answered correctly. At such 
a time as the present, when Death has stalked among us as he 
never has before since the origin of man; at a time when thousands 
of souls have been shot into the spiritual world, all too prematurely, 
in many cases; at a time when constant reports are coming to us 
that many of these brave souls are not only alive and happy, but 
are actually sending messages to those still in the body—at this 
time it is assuredly important to know how much of all this one 
may safely believe, without the risk of disillusionment, on the one 
hand, and without the risk 
of shutting off possible actu- 
al “communications,” on the 
other. 

What becomes of all these 
souls thus dispatched into 
the Great Beyond? Are 
they extinguished like the 
flame of a candle? Or do 
they continue to exist in 
some sphere of activity and 
happiness? And if so, how 
and where? Can they send 
messages to us, who are 
still living? 

All sorts of answers have 
been given to this Eternal 
Riddle. The scoffing 
materialist asserts offhand 

“that such stories are “all 
rot.” Such things cannot 
possibly happen; therefore 
they don’t! On the other 
hand, we find the too-credu- 
lous spiritualist, who be- 
lieves that every creak of the 
furniture means a message 
from “the dear spirits,” and 
accepts as gospel truth all 
that -an ignorant medium 
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clusions of an expert. 


NO man in America is a greater authority in the matter 
of psychic investigation and discovery than the author of the 
present article, and what he writes may be accepted as the con- 





Two young ladies obtained the msot marvelous and beautiful music at their first sitting. 
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imparts to him. Between these 
two extreme types—both of which 
need educating—are the impartial 
inquirers, the “psychical researchers,” 
who endeavor to sift the wheat from 
_ the chaff and see how much truth 
there may be in all these extraordinary occurrences. 

Let us go back to fundamentals for a few moments: 

Broadly speaking, there are two classes of psychic phenomena, 
those with a physical basis and those with a mental. The former 
comprise such manifestations as slate-writing, materializations, 
movements of objects without contact, and so forth. The latter 
include trances, telepathy, clairvoyance, apparitions, premonitions 
and the like. In a word, any phenomena which affect 
the material world in which 
we live may be called 
“physical” phenomena; 
those which have only to do 
with the mental, psychic or 
spiritual ‘realm may be 
described as mental or pure- 
ly psychical phenomena. 

Regarding the so-called 
“physical phenomena” I 
cannot speak at any length 
now. Everyone knows that 
an enormous amount of 
fraud has been practiced 
here, and in fact I myself 
have often said that prob- 
ably ninety-eight per cent 
of the manifestations one 
would be likely to witness 
in the presence of a pro- 
fessional medium of this 
character would be fraudu- 
lent. If one hopes to wit- 
ness such phenomena by 
running around from one 
medium to another, one is 
almost certain to be dis- 
appointed. Nevertheless I 
am convinced that genuine 
phenomena of this character 
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have occurred in the past, in the presence of certain mediums, and 
are happening to-day in various parts of the world. I am not now 
speaking of any theory of the facts—merely the facts themselves. 
I myself have seen genuine occurrences of this nature—but I sat 
for eight years with (literally) scores of mediums before I witnessed 
what I believe to have been the first genuine manifestation! Yet 
] have seen genuine table-levitations, genuine physical phenomena, 
genuine materializations. I have held living hands in mine while 
they dissolved within my grasp—hands which were not drawn 

away, but which melted within 
mine as I held them—hands 
which appeared warm and liv- 
ing for the time being, but 
which a moment later were 
not! 

I am convinced of the facts; 
but if asked whether I attri- 
bute these phenomena to 
“spirits,” or to some extraor- 
dinary power possessed by 
the living medium’s organism, 
I should hold my judgment in 
suspense; and further, I should 
insist as emphatically as ever 
that the vast majority of these 
phenomena are fraudulent, and 
I am extremely skeptical, in 
any individual case, until the 
genuineness of the phenomena 
be proved. That, I think, is 
a wise course for any “re- 
searcher” to pursue. (In- 
terested readers may consult 
my “Physical Phenomena of 
Spiritualism” for details con- 
cerning these various trick 
methods.) 

However, “physical phe- 
nomena” are rare; one is 
unlikely to encounter them ex- 
cept in the presence of a pro- 
fessional medium—and then 
the probabilities are that they 
are mot genuine! So let us 
turn to the mental or “psychi- 
cal” phenomena proper—those 
which the amateur investigator 
is likely to encounter, or which 
he himself may obtain person- 
ally among his own circle of 
friends. 

Two of the most wide- 
spread methods of obtaining 
messages or communications of 
this character are by means of 
the ouija or planchette board 
and by table-tippings. In the 
first case messages are obtained N 
by writing, or by pointing to 
certain letters on the board; in the latter case by ‘means of table 
tilts or tips, which answer questions according to a conventional 
code—spelling out the letters of the alphabet, tilting as the alpha- 
bet is called aloud, or by “yes” and “no” tilts—three for yes, one 
for no, and two for doubtful. 

Most of the books published of late which are claimed to have 
been written “automatically” were obtained in one or other of 
these ways—or by a pencil held in the hand of the sensitive, in 
the ordinary manner. 

_ The point is: who or what does the writing? And how 
: it performed? Let us answer the second of these questions 
rst. 

There is nothing miraculous in the actual writing. Unconscious 
muscular action doubtless accounts for the facts—for the move- 
ment of the pencil, the board or the table. It has been demon- 
strated that such unconscious muscular movements take place—all 
unknown to the sitter; and there is no necessity whatever to as- 
sume that “spirits” have anything to do with the actual move- 
ments themselves. In practically all cases purely known physiologi- 
cal factors are at work, factors which are easily explained, and 
which in turn serve to explain the facts. 

It is not, then, the fact of the writing which is mysterious, but 













the odd things which are sometimes said; in other words the con- 
tent of the message and not the nature of the production. Assum- 
ing that we actually push the board ourselves, still, if it says 
something we had not known, here is something to be explained. 
If it gives some piece of evidence, some fact, then that is the 
problem to be explained, and not the fact of the writing. By this 
I mean that the mystery is a mental and not a physical one. 

So, then, we come to the heart of our problem: what is the 
nature of the intelligence which does the writing? Is it the sub- 
conscious mind of the writer, or is it some external “spirit,” com- 
municating from without and beyond? 

I think we need have no hesitation at all as to the answer. 
Certainly, in ninety-eight per cent of the cases, it is 
the. psychic’s own subconscious mind which does the 
writing. No “spirit” at all is involved in the trans- 
action; the message has its origin solely within the 
operator himself—and this can be shown to be true 
even in the case of apparently remarkable messages 
which are derived in this manner. 

Our subconscious 
minds have remarkable 
powers. Many impres- 
sions are stored therein 
which have never entered 
the conscious mind at ali 
—impressions, scenes, 
scraps of information. 
The subconscious notices 
far more than the con- 
scious mind does. It 
dramatizes; it elabo- 
rates; it works out plots 
and problems; it never 
tires or sleeps; its 
products are frequently 
emerging in the form of 
impressions, impulses, in- 
spirations, intuitions, 
warnings, flashes of in- 
spiration and genius, in 
remarkable dreams, and 
in a thousand and one 
other ways noted in our 
daily lives—and particu- 
larly in all psychic ex- 
periments, when the con- 
scious mind is quiescent. 
These ideas and impres- 
sions are elaborated be: 
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low the “threshold of 
consciousness,’ and 
worked out in detail 


there; then they emerge 
full-blown, complete, like 
bubbles breaking upon 
the surface of the water 
—the finished product of 
the subconscious functioning. In such wise are most of these 
impressions and so-called messages obtained. 

These subconscious minds of ours have remarkable dramatic 
powers. They can invent all kinds of stories—and they often do! 
Many “communications” of this kind have turned out to be pure 
inventions. Others, on the contrary, have given remarkable evi- 
dence; but here again we must remember that our subconscious 
minds, in addition to all the powers enumerated above (and many 
others), are also the éutermediaries for supernormal phenomena 
of all kinds—telepathy, clairvoyance and so on. All this being so, 
it is extremely difficult—and in fact often impossible—to dis- 
tinguish the genuine spirit messages from the spurious ones; and 
it is this difficulty which has been, and still is, the chief stumbling- 
block in all psychical investigation. 

Let me give a case by way of illustration: A certain Mme. 
Dupond and a young man by the name of Rudolph had been 
corresponding for some months upon the subject of religion. 
Mme. Dupond had received no letters from Rudolph for some 
days, when suddenly her hand wrote: “J am Rudolph. I died last 
night. Do not worry. I am well and happy.” It proceeded to 
give a lengthy message from the beyond in typical spiritistic 
fashion. Mme. Dupond naturally could not but see in this a 


I have seen genuine 
table-levitations. 





striking proof of spiritism—but the next day her convictions re- 
ceived a rude jolt when she received a letter from Rudolph, 
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who, far from being in the grave, was alive and in perfect 
health! 


How are we to explain such a message as this? The explanation 
doubtless lies in the fact that Mme. Dupond, having certain sub- 
conscious fears and anxieties for Rudolph (subsequently shown to 
be the case), had subconsciously invented this romance, placing 
him in the spirit world and receiving messages from him, in the 
same way that we all have received messages, and in fact carry 
on long conversations with other persons in our dreams—these 
personalities doubtless being merely the products of our own 
dream-ccnsciousness. 

If we take some purely imaginary character,—such as Mr. 
Pickwick,—we can imagine him in all sorts of situations—in a 
train-wreck, for instance, and could create a series of pictures and 
connected situations for ourselves, showing just what Mr. Pick- 
wick would do. This dramatizing power of the mind does not 
stop here. It extends into the next world! So we can in the same 
manner subconsciously construct romances about personalities, 
real or imaginary, giving them life and personalities of their own, 
for the time being (precisely as we do in dreams) ,—causing them 
to return and apparently give us messages from the Beyond. We 
can even cause them to say they have visited other planets and 
talked with the inhabitants there, or the thousand and one other 
absurdities often found in books automatically written. 

All this is not saying that genuine spirit-messages may not be 
occasionally sent. From recent evidence it seems quite possible 
that they are. It is certainly true, how- 
ever, that the vast bulk of so-called 
messages are not of this origin, and that 

_as before said, while messages of this 
character may in fact be true, they are 
relatively rarely received, and then only in 
a fragmentary and disjointed manner. 

This, then, is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of genuine messages—grant- 
ing that such are occasionally received. 
They are fragmentary, disjointed, and ob- 
tained under the greatest stress and trial— 
owing to the difficulties experienced in 
getting the messages “across.” The diffi- 
culties experienced by a spirit in giving a 
genuine message through a medium are 
apparently so very great, indeed, that it is 
very rarely done in a satisfactory manner 
—coherently enough to recognize the im- 
port of the message when received. No 
such difficulties are ex- 
perienced by the subcon- 
scious mind, which has all 
the data at its disposal and 
can dictate it with relative 
ease and fluency. This, then, 
is the test we should apply 
to all such messages; this 
is the test which we may 
apply to all books automat- 
ically written, which claim 
spirit authorship from the 
Beyond.* 

*One of the most amusing 
incidents of recent years 
arose from just such a book 
as I have mentioned. The 
author asserts that Jap Her- 
von was written automati- 
cally through her hand by the 
spirit of Mark Twain. His 
heirs thereupon brought suit 
against the publisher, assert- 
ing (1) that if Mark Twain’s 
spirit really wrote the book, 
then he is the author—hence 
his heirs are entitled to the 
royalties therefrom; while (2) 
#f he did not do so, then it is 
a forgery, and must be with- 
drawn! The legal outcome 
of such a case as this cannot 
fail to be of the greatest in- 
terest, psychologically, and 
introduces into court the legal 
question of “spirit return” in 
& most curious aspect! 





The too-credulous spiritualist believes that every creak of 
the furniture means a message from “the dear spirits.” 


Inasmuch as (apparently) genuine messages are obtained under 
such difficulties, and usually in so disconnected and disjointed a 
form, the fluent style, the ease and facility of these automatically 
written books, is practical proof that they are not due to this 
source, but originate in the medium’s own subconsciousness, and 
represent merely the expression or externalization of his own latent 
literary and dramatic powers. There is hardly a book published in 
the whole history of spiritualism to which this general criticism 
would not apply. 

We must, then, until evidence is produced to the contrary, 
assume that all such productions are due to our own subconscious 
minds. All communications, all messages, must be accepted with 
extreme caution; and the most fatal thing possible is to assume 
that whenever a table tilts, or an ouija or planchette board moves 
and spells out a message, that this message comes from the spirit 
world. The probabilities are that it does mot; and before accept- 
ing the message as indicative of a spiritual source, the greatest 
care must be exercised to make it evidential. 

It may be thought that all this is extremely negative and 
critical in tone, and that evidential messages have been obtained 
far more frequently than I have supposed. It is possible. But it ig 
also certainly true that in this subject the greatest care must be 
taken that the imagination does not run away with one, and that 
a safe and sane balance is maintained, coupled with critical judg- 
ment—and a sense of humor! My object is to warn the amateur 
experimentalist against the too-ready acceptance of the spiritistic 

interpretation of whatever facts he may obtain; and 
while there is much striking evidence for the reality 
of psychical phenomena (some of which I hope to 
epitomize in future articles), nevertheless genuine 
manifestations are rare, and are not to be obtained 
every time one sits down to the table or the ouija 
board. 

All this is not saying that genuine, very remarkable 
communications have not been obtained, for as I have 
said, they undoubtedly have. A case came under my 
notice only recently in which two young ladies—neither 
of whom had ever seen a planchette board or done 
automatic writing before—obtained the most marvel- 
ous and beautiful music (one the music and the other 
the words) at their very first sitting, and composed 
as many as seven complete songs in the course of one 
evening! The practical value of these songs is proved 
by the fact that they sold them to one of the leading 
theatrical managers in New York—who purchased 
them on their own intrinsic merit, without knowing 

their source! 

In many cases known to 
me communications from 
soldiers who have been 
killed in action have come 
through, and much comfort 
and solace has been fur- 
nished in this manner. Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s messages 
from his son Raymond were 
of this type. Sir William 
Barrett has published sev- 
eral striking cases, that have 
come under his own obser- 
vation, in his book ‘‘On the 
Threshold of the Unseen.” 

There is only one way in 
which a “spirit” can prove 
its presence to us, and that 
is by proving its “personal 
identity,” just as one would 
here on earth. No amount 
of fine philosophy, good 
literature or flowery pro- 
ductions could prove this. 
We can always assume that 
these are the results of the 
medium’s own mind. The 
only evidence of any real 
value—from the _ strictly 
evidential point of view—is 
that which tends to prove 
that the person “at the 
other end of the line” is 
(Continued on page 109) 
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T twenty minutes past ten of a certain rainy Decem- 
ber morning Sib Mansfield laid his tired old head on 
the largest of the open reference-books littering his work- 
table and went to sleep. Right at the start of the day’s work, 
too! Breakfast dishes a-clink and a-clatter in the sink of the 
flat’s small kitchenette, and Anne Whiting, Sib’s niece, whis- 
tling joyously one of those shrill arpeggios that were always 
an accompaniment to her dish-washing. Three drays, loaded 
with Christmas trees for Conley’s Flower-shop on the next 
corner, were shaking the flimsily built apartment-house as they 
rumbled past. Big rain-drops, wind-driven, were making a 
merry rattling against the windowpanes like the first bursting 
corn kernels in the popper. 

Everything to keep old Sib awake and nervously fretful! 
And yet he slept. Perhaps he had been hustling too much on 
the latest of his series of elementary science text-books, ‘The 
ABC of Botany,” which he was finishing up for the Norcross 
Company. Night and day now for three weeks he had been 
at it. He wanted.to get it done before Christmas, draw his 
first advance from the Norcross people, and buy a certain little 
wrist-watch for Anne, the price of which was far beyond what 
any advance royalties from Norcross would warrant. But it 
would be well worth going in steep, just to see Anne’s eyes 
a-shine Christmas morning when she snapped the slender gold 
band about her wrist. So he plugged away, but botany didn’t 
seem to be his strong point. He was consulting altogether too 
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brown eyes, found him thus—gray head pillowed on “Burlin- 
game’s Complete Botany;” page 231 of his own manuscript 
sadly blotted where his right hand had fallen upon it before 
the ink of his last unfinished sentence was dry. 

She hurried to his side with an odd jerkiness in her steps, as 
if something was trying to hold her back. 

“Uncle Sib! Dearie! What’s the matter? Are you ill?” 

She did not realize she was shaking him. The gray head 
slued off Mr. Burlingame’s masterful and exhaustive volume. 
Anne smothered a scream that tried its best to find utterance 
and thereby make her just the ordinary silly woman in a 
crisis. 

It was borne upon her—and appropriately enough she clothed 
the thought in the gentle whimsicalness old Sib himself had 
taught her—that when he awoke from this particular nap he 
would have no more need of all those rafts and rafts of ref- 
erence-books forever cluttering his work-table, for the riddles 
of the universe would be open secrets to him. 


B. NORCROSS, hardest-faced and softest-hearted of the 

¢ Norcross bunch, looked over the manuscript Anne brought 
him. He couldn’t see it at all. The unique touches that had 
made “The A B C of Electricity” and “The A B C of Dy- 
namics” go big were wholly lacking. Besides, it wasn’t finished. 








many reference-books and following too much their arid style. 
That offhand, breezy line of running-fire comment that had 
made “The A B C of Electricity” and “The A B C of Dy- 
namics” such hits with the Norcross Company was painfully con- 
spicuous by its absence. Sib wasn’t too much of a dreamer, in- 
corrigible optimist that he was, not to know when he was falling 
down badly on the job. It had worried him fearfully. Besides, 
life had not been any too good to him in the way of things mate- 
tial; and too many unfulfilled dreams certainly do take it out of 
a man who is past his prime and sliding down the wrong side 
of the slope. 

The rain-drops against the panes changed from a popping rattle 
to a steady roar. Anne finished the dishes and fell to work on a 
soufflé out of the last shreds of a roast she had managed by a 
wonderful piece of argument to induce the market-man to add to 
an already overlarge and overdue account. Old Sib slept for 
once without snoring. 

Anne, slight, pretty, a certain haunting wistfulness in her 


Anne looked frightened. There were enough unpaid bills 
outstanding, to say nothing of the added burden of Uncle Sib’s 
funeral expenses, to make anyone look frightened. 

Norcross was touched. He looked at Anne there in the chair 
beside his desk, so slight, so pretty, so pitifully distressed, and 

took his chin in one hand and cudgeled his brains for a space. He 
finally remembered that the Burrage-Channing Company wanted 
some extra people at its main store for the Christmas rush, par- 
ticularly in the book department. Did that interest her? If it 
did, he’d call up John Burrage himself about it. 

Anne concluded anything looked good just then, so long as it 
was tangible and immediate. So one o’clock that day found her 
in the book-department of the Burrage-Channing Company, ex- 
ploiting sixty-nine-cent reprints of last year’s best sellers, and ex- 
plaining that the covers of certain juvenile volumes might be 
chewed with impunity. 

At the end of two weeks the Burrage-Channing Company had 
concluded she was something better than the usual Christmas-rush 
— A permanent place in the book-department was of- 
ered her... 
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The big gray limousine was drawn up to the curb just around 
the corner trom the empioyees’ entrance of the Burrage-Channing 
main store. All its polished metal-work was spotless; its cushions 
fairiy beckoned one to come and bask upon them; there were 
Russian violeis in the cut-glass flower-hoider. it spelled ease, 
comfort, peace, all the things that are denied to one seliing monoto- 
nously familiar volumes at reduced prices to fussy customers day 
in and day out. 

There was no other car on that short, narrow street that runs 
back of the Burrage-Channing store. There was not another soul 
in the vicinity save Anne. High noon, and May, and Anne, pre- 
sumably headed for lunch but pausing to sigh by the limousine— 
just these in the narrow little street that was scarce more than an 
alleyway. 

It was no cinch working in any of the Burrage-Channing stores. 
The Burrage-Channing Company is out for business purely. It 
is the job of an unusually clever advertising staff to see to it that 
the sales-people are kept busy. They do it. Neither does it 
make for one’s peace of mind to apportion each week a wholly 
inadequate sum among numerous impatient tradesmen and an un- 
dertaker who had engineered a funeral for Uncle Sib that left 
nothing to be desired in the retrospect. 

Anne Whiting’s pleasant little face was a trifle white and a 
trifle drawn. There were shadows under the wide, still-eager eyes. 
There was a pathetic slenderness and frailness and little-girl-on- 
too-big-a-job air about her. There was a quiet bravery, a hint of 
unceasing determination as well. And there was the limousine, 
and the shine of its polished metal, and the cushions, and the Rus- 
sian violets in the flower-holder—and high noon, and May, and 
nobody nearer than the thoughtless, hurrying noontime crowd that 
was crossing, heedless of anything in that narrow little bypath, the 
far end of the street. 

Anne smiled all to herself. She engineered a whimsical chuckle 
that would have done credit to Uncle Sib in his most whimsically 
care-free moment. The comfortable cushions beckoned her. So 
did high noon and the May sunshine. The limousine door was 
open, too. She got in. The deep angles of the cushions were even 
more comfortable than she had imagined. She lifted the violets 
from their holder, took a deep breath of them and settled back 
with a sigh. 

The young man made his appearance with startling suddenness. 
He might have dropped down from the clouds or come up through 
the sidewalk, or materialized himself out of thin air. Anyway, 
there he was at the door of the limousine, 
very stiffly erect, rather handsome, his hand 
touching his cap-brim in deferential salute. 
Anne sat up. Surprise never detracted in 
the least from Anne’s wistful beauty. 

“Where to now, madam?” he inquired 
gravely. 

But the corners of his mouth were twitch- 
ing, for all his stiff pose and his marked 
deference. It wasn’t any mistake on his 
part. He knew. So Anne let the corners 
of her own mouth twitch back at him ever 
so slightly. 

“Somewhere for lunch, James! The Sa- 
voy, I think!” she said with a droll little 
air of imperiousness. 

“The Savoy, madam!” he repeated with 
another touch of cap-visor. 

The door clicked shut. Anne, with a lit- 
tle gasp, sprang toward it. The young man 
was on the front 
seat! The car was 
starting! 

Anne was not fa- 
miliar with the 
workings of the 
latches on limou- 
sine doors—and it 
was a_ particularly 
effort-defying latch 
on that particular 
limousine door. 
They turned into 
the avenue. 

“Tl jump!” Anne 
threatened, tapping 
on the glass panel 
at the young man’s 





Sib Mansfield laid his tired old head on the largest of 
the open reference-books littering his work-table and 
went to sleep. Right at the start of the day’s work, too! 


back—the other panel was open. 

He half turned, noted the latch was yielding her no results 
grinned and evidently concluded it was safe to try a bit of argument’ 

“Please!” he urged. “Just a little spin!” 

“I will jump!” 

“Don't! I’m perfectly respectable, perfectly safe and sane 
Just a turn for the period of your lunch-hour, little white-faced 
book-department lady!” 

“Book-department lady! How do you know that?” 

“Seen you there. Old hen clacking to you to-day just before yoy 
came out about somebody or other’s anthology. One of these 
cut-rate high-brows! Got on your nerves. Saw that too. Yoy 
need quiet, a little fresh air. Please!” 

“I can’t get the door open,” Anne said. She said it to herself 
more than to him; and it seemed much more in the nature of an 
excuse than a lamentation, 

They swung another corner. 

“Don’t try!” 

“Will you bring me right back?” 

“After lunch.” 

“At the Savoy?” she mocked. 

“Better than that. Quiet little joint uptown. Good stuff. Mod. 
erate prices. Two tables outside on the sidewalk under an awn- 
ing, real Parisianesque.” 

“Not with you!” 

“Tl sit here at the wheel. 
speak to me.” 

Anne reflected. It sounded good. 

“Honest! That’s straight! I'll be tickled to death just to make 
you forget that blamed old book-department for an hour. You 
need the change!” 

“We might—might each pay for his own lunch. 
mind that so much.” 

“Tre a go!” 

They came to the place he had suggested; the place on a quiet 
street, ivy covering the front, and two tables on the sidewalk 
under a red-and-white striped awning. 

They were young. It was May. He was just a nice, clean- 
cut boy, frankly embarrassed at times at his own temerity in this 
little adventure. At least, that was what he seemed to Anne. 
And that helped the situation wonderfully. 

The cheese sandwiches were good. So was the coffee. And 
there would be the ride back, snuggled in the corner of the deep 
cushions, a sniff of the violets in the holder now and again, 
the transitory comfort of pretending for the moment that it 
was all hers and would always be hers. Uncle Sib had taught 
- well how to snatch crumbs that fell her way from the loaf 
of life. 

So they laughed and chatted over the sandwiches and the 
coffee—there at their little table under the red-and-white 
striped awning. And the book-department was a pleasantly 
long way off in a dim, vague perspective; so were the trades- 
men waiting for their week-end pittance apiece; so was the 
undertaker eager for the next bit on Uncle Sib’s funeral- 
account. 

It occurred to the young man to introduce himself. He 
said he was Pierrot, chauffeur extraordinary to Madam For- 

tune, who at that moment was buying cre- 
tonne coverings at the Burrage-Channing store. 
One who knew Madam Fortune as well as he 
did, realized there was no particular need of 
hurrying back when she was buying cretonne 
coverings. It was a matter of a good three 
hours, always. 

“And you?” he 
asked as he fin- 
ished. 

“Pierrette pro 
tem!” she chuckled. 

They had a bit 
of French pastry 
apiece on that. 

In the narrow lit- 
tle street back of 
the store, one 
o’clock sounding in 
Westminster chime- 
peals somewhere up 
the avenue, he 
stood before her, 
cap in hand. 


I'll touch my cap whenever you 


I wouldn't 
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“To-morrow again at the same hour, Pierrette?” he urged. 
“No—just to-day. It was immense. Let’s not spoil it!” 
“To-morrow or a hundred to-morrows would never spoil it. I'd 

take precious good care of that. So I'll be waiting here just the 

e. To-morrow! Noon!” 

“Madam Fortune doesn’t buy cretonne coverings every day, 
does she?” Anne mocked. 

“T’d fix it somehow.” 

“No!” she vetoed the proposition. “No!” 

But at noon the next day she climbed into the car again. 

The place with the two little sidewalk tables beneath the striped 
awning came to know them almost daily. Later on there were 
rides together in the evening dusk—up the river, along quiet 
country roads. Always he was the courteous, diffident, half-shy 
boy, a trifle awed by the luck Fortune had tossed him from her 

heel. 

wishe learned he was Wil- 
liam Channing, chauffeur, 
twenty-two. He in tum 
discovered Anne Whiting, 
nineteen. Life was very 
good. 

Naturally in time he 
came to know a good bit 
about those nineteen years 
of hers, and of gentle old 
Uncle Sib, dreamer of met- 
rical drama by choice, per- 
petrator of the Norcross 
Company’s “A B C” science 
publications by necessity. 
He came. to watch for—and 
strangely to be touched by 
—a certain mistiness in the 
big brown eyes whenever 
she spoke of Uncle Sib, of 
his gentleness, his dreams, 
his disappointments, of the 
unfailing originality of all 
his viewpoints. 

She was talking of Uncle 
Sib in just that fashion one 
early summer night as the 
gray limousine purred soft- 
ly along by the river. 

“I remember the time,” 
she said, “when I was a little spindle-shanked girl—ten, perhaps. 
lt was just after my people had died and Uncle Sib had taken me 
to live with him. The old dear! Taking me in with all the rest 
of his burdens! There were some books in Uncle Sib’s library— 
three shelves made up that library—that were just as well out 
of the reach of an omnivorous little bookworm of ten. He found 
me reading one of them one day, and put them on the top shelf. 
The next day I went after them with a stepladder, and he came in 
while I was balanced there mighty precariously on the top step, 
trying to reach them, : I shall never forget how he stood there 
and laughed. He always called me ‘Anne a-Tiptoe’ after that.” 


. 2 A-TIPTOE!” said young William Channing under his 

breath. “Doesn’t that fit you, though? Little girl who loves 
the river as it is to-night, all quiet and red with sunset; and tables 
on the sidewalk under the funny red-and-white awning; and 
shadowy roads in the dusk; and everything good in life! Little 
girl that loves all such things—and sells cut-rate books to fussy 
old hens at the Burrage-Channing store! Anne a-Tiptoe! How 
that does fit you! And I'd like so awfully much to call you that 
myself—if you wouldn’t mind!” 

“Do!” she said simply. .... 

If you earn your daily bread in one of the Burrage-Channing 
stores,—and you certainly do earn it, if you work there—and a 
highly tailored, wholly efficient noncommittal young woman who 
happens to be old John Burrage’s private secretary touches your 
arm and says, “Mr. Burrage’s private office, if you please!” you 
are supposed to get very trembly in your knees, and shaky in your 
speech, and watery of eye, and follow the brisk and efficient 
secretary to the elevator quite as if a guillotine had been set up 
in John Burrage’s private office and you had been told off to test 
the keenness of its shiny knife with your neck. 

The tailored secretary-lady had descended upon the book-de- 
partment. She had consulted an index-card in her hand. She 
had then stepped over to Anne, who was arranging boxed sets of 
Thackeray on one of the counters. She touched Anne’s arm. 


“Mr. Burrage’s private office, if you please, Miss Whiting!” 

- Anne followed’ her to the elevator. But Anne, outwardly at 
least; showed none of the usual symptoms of distress that. sucha 
summons was supposed to bring to its victims. Her sales of late 
had been wonderfully large. That must be the why and where- 
fore of this bid to the austere presence of the head of the firm. 
She had not yet learned that John Burrage never handed out 
commendation per- 
sonally. 

The elevator 
shot them to the 
top floor. The 
secretary ushered 
Anne past batter- 
jes of clicking 
typewriters, 
through a quieter 
room where four 
middle-aged men 
were too busy at 
their desks even-to 
notice their pass- 
age through the 
room; then the 
secretary opened 
a door, announced, 
‘*Miss Whiting, 
Mr. _ Burrage!” 
quietly pushed 
, Anne in, closed the 
door and withdrew. 

John Burrage 
stood at a wide 
window looking 
out over a sea of 
roofs, pricked 
here and there. by 
some tapering 
spires. His back 
was toward Anne, 
His hands were in 
his coat pockets. 
He did not turn 
for a moment or 
two after the door 
closed. When he 
did swing about, it 
was with the 
abruptness that 
marked all his 
movements. 

He was not tall; 
yet he gave the 
impression of more 
than ordinary height. Neither was he stocky; yet one carried 
away a picture of considerable girth and strength. Perhaps this 
was because of the massive head with its bristling gray hair, the 
way he carrried his chin thrust aggressively forward, or the eyes 
that fixed themselves upon you, seemed to read the secret places 
of your soul and made you feel small, apologetic, at the very out- 
set. 

“Sit down, Miss Whiting!” 

Visitors to the private office under similar circumstances always 
settled themselves apprehensively and most uncomfortably on the 
very edge of one of the leather chairs at this command. Anne, un- 
flurried, picked out the largest, deepest chair of all, made herself 
wholly at ease in it and rested her elbows upon its upholstered 
arms, her cleft chin between the thumb and forefinger of her right 
hand. The marked difference in her from his usual visitors did 
not escape John Burrage. He seemed to grow in height, to in- 
crease in girth. Anne should have felt correspondingly much 
smaller. But she simply followed him with a pair of steady brown 
eyes and—didn’t. 

“Miss Whiting,”—the words were crisp, searing, bitten short off; 
he stood back to the window, hands still in his coat pockets, 
“you have been having some pretty good times of late, it seems, in 
my wife’s car.” 

“Your wife’s car?” 

“Precisely. The limousine, gray one, that you have been enjoy- 
ing during your lunch-hour, and frequently evenings.” 

“T hadn’t the slightest idea it was your wife’s car, Mr. Burrage. 
William—the chauffeur, you know—” 











“Gosh a-Moses, Anne a-Tiptoe!”’ he mut- 
tered. “‘I was hoping you hadn’t seen it yet!” 
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“Not the chauffeur, Miss Whiting. .My son.” 

Anne all but fell out of the chair. 

“Told you he was the chauffeur, did he?” Burrage asked, watch- 
ing her closely. 

Anne, all the complacency fallen from her, nodded. ; 

“Made you think, I presume, that he was a privileged character 
with his employer, and was allowed to have the car just about 
whenever he wanted it, if it didn’t happen to be in use?” 

“Something _ like 
that.” 

‘“‘H’m! Yes! 
Sensible sort of a 
girl! Not flighty! 
Ordinarily not flirta- 
tious!” John Bur-. 
rage made his ap- 
praisal of her aloud. 
It was a trick of his 
that served his pur- 
pose excellently at 
times. “Might be 
open to the over- 
tures of a nice, 
clean-cut,  steady- 
going young chauf- 
feur, but not a 
chance for John 
Burrage’s son and 
the reputation John 
Burrage’s son has 
earned for himself! 
He saw all that in 
a minute. Clever 
young devil, when 
it serves his own 
ends! So he passed 
himself off for the 
clean-cut, steady- 
going chauffeur! He 
has done that be- 
fore.” 

Anne winced. 

“He said his name 
was William Chan- 
ning,” she said as if 
to herself. 

“That’s the truth, 
but not the whole 
truth.” 

“T must have been 
blind not to associ- 
ate that name with 
the name of William 
Channing Burrage.” 

“Not necessarily. 
He’s clever.” 

“If I had thought 
—if I’'d known—” 

“You didn’t know, evidently. It is spilled milk now. So don’t 
cry uselessly. I did not send for you this morning to upbraid 
you for riding about with him in Mrs. Burrage’s limousine, nor 
for letting the young scapegrace make himself agreeable to you, 
as he knows-so well how to make himself agreeable. Instead I 
have sent for you to put up a proposition to you—a purely busi- 
ness proposition. At the outset, let there be no delusions what- 
ever between us about my son. 

“T assume you have not worked in the book-department of this 
establishment for—for”—he consulted the index-card -the secretary 
had laid on his desk—“eleven months without hearing something 
about the reputation William Channing Burrage bears.” 

“T have heard—things about him,” she said, miserably enough. 

“No doubt. Add to them by a hundred per cent, and you 
will still be well inside the whole truth about him, in all probability. 
He is self-centered, useless, a roisterer, a no-good. He follows 
his own whims, irrespective of what the consequences may mean 
to others. He has shirked every responsibility that has ever been 
ay up to him. I have got him out of scrapes until I am sick 
of it. 

“That is my son, Miss Whiting. A brief but pretty adequate 
picture of him. We are starting right, aren’t we? I’m not leaving 
a single possible delusion in your mind concerning him, I trust.” 


“T’m such a fly-away crea- 
ture, and he’s so steady- 
going, so wrapped up in his 
big chances. He made me 



















“No, Mr. Burrage,” said a faint, tired voice. 
She was surreptitiously brushing her eyes with her finger-tipg 
when he was not looking. 

“I have tried to make something out of. him by patience ang | 
persuasion. It was useless. I have tried as a last resort the 
policy of shutting off his allowance, washing my hands of him 
making him stand on his own feet. That too has failed. It has 
failed because of his mother. Mrs. Burrage always comes to his 
rescue, makes excuses for him, slips him the funds | 
have forbidden him to have. She has very thoroughl 
spoiled him. All this brings us to the business Proposition, 
Miss Whiting.” 

He paused, seemed considering his words very care. 
fully, and then shot them out at her even more curtly 
than usual. 

“I want you to marry him.” 

“Marry him!” she gasped, as if she could not believe 
her ears. 

“Marry him,” he repeated. “I would make it well 
worth your while. I suggest it, because it is the one last 
chance for him, the one last chance for me to have a 
free hand with him without any interference from Mrs 
Burrage, the one possibility of making him stand or fal] 
by his own efforts. For the one thing Mrs. Burrage 
would never forgive him, the one thing that would make 
her turn her back on him, would be for him to mary 
a girl here in the store. That would accomplish all that 
my arguments have failed to do. Mrs. Burrage is am. 
bitious—both for herself and for him.” 

She sat there staring at him, speechless. 

“It is a most astounding proposition, I'll admit. But 
let me emphasize the point that I am sure I can make 
it well worth the attempt. I think you could manage it, 
somehow. You are not without cleverness. And he has 
been running about with you for six months now, and 
with you only. That is a record for him. So I feel 
perfectly sure you could arrange that part of it.” 

She put out a hand as if to steady herself. 

“Mr. Burrage—” 

“Ves,” 

“I—I have managed it, as you term it, already. We 
were married yesterday.” 

It was John Burrage who nearly fell over this time. 

“I thought I was marrying William Channing, a chauf- 
feur. I was to keep right on working—to help him 
furnish a—a little place of our own. We were to be 
very happy.” 

She swallowed hard three times. 
her with narrowed eyes. 

“But there isn’t any William Channing, a chauffeur, 
it seems. There'll have to be a divorce or an annulment 
or something like that at once. There could be an annul- 
ment, couldn’t there? He didn’t tell the truth. He 
gave the wrong name. I think I might possibly have 
been very happy as Mrs. William Channing. But as 
Mrs. William Channing Burrage—that’s different!” 

He sat down at the big mahogany desk, his chin in 
his palm. 

“We seem to have the whole situation right in our grasp a 
present, if we know how to play it properly.” 

“I think all I want now is the divorce or the annulment of 
whatever is best to undo—what has been done.” 

“Steady, now! I will help you to that—in time.” 

“Tf he has married me, that of itself will serve your purpose, 
wont it? And—and then I can go ahead—” 

“No. Divorce at once will be simply giving him back to Mrs. 
Burrage. I want him myself—wholly, thoroughly. I want her 
hands absolutely off him for a year at least. And remember, I 
shall pay you well. I think I can say you will be fixed for life 
if you will do as I ask for the year.” 

The tradesmen still waiting for their weekly allotments from her 
scanty Saturday-night envelope! The last installments of Uncle 
Sib’s funeral-expenses still in the offing! They began to add their 
voices to the argument. z 

“T would like to give the news to the papers at once,” said 
Burrage. “They are never backward playing up any of Channing’s 
escapades. I would prefer to have the news reach Mrs. Burrage 
in that manner. I shall not give you a cent until the experiment 
has been thoroughly tried out. I know too well the winning 
ways of that young devil. He might get some of the money out 
of you. Just a year, say, of this married life, whether it makes 
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him or breaks him. Then the divorce, and a general settlement 
for you.” : 
“df there was even a small chance of making him what you want 
him to be—” 
“There is—slight, I'll admit. Still, it’s a chance.” 
“I might—” 
John Burrage smiled quietly, all to himself. 
“We'll consider the deal closed then, wont we?” 


HE suites in the Alhambra Apartments are rented furnished. 
The haunting smell of paint and varnish proclaims their 
newness. The rubber mat in the vestibule looks as if it had not 


yet known the tread of feet upon it; the buttons of the automatic. 


elevator are as yet unworn by pressing fingers. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Channing had taken one of these furnished 
apartments at the Alhambra. It was merely a makeshift, a 
temporary abode until their joint finances should warrant the 
furnishing (on the installment plan) of a more desirable and 
more permanent and more fitting home. 

A day of honest toil at his chauffeur job having been finished 
(supposedly), William Channing stood in the Alhambra hallway, 
impatiently jabbing the button which would bring the automatic 
elevator wheezing downward from some vague region above 
whither its last trip had taken it. t 

William Channing was not wholly easy in his mind. Stuffed 
into his pocket was an evening paper. A picture of himself and 
a picture of the little lady who held down a job in the book- 
department of his father’s store were altogether too conspicuously 
displayed. The text of the double column beneath those two 
pictures was yet more disturbing. There were rather open hints 
of many former escapades on the part of the son of the head of 
the Burrage-Channing Company, and a none too covert sug- 
gestion that this was the choicest escapade of all. He had fancied 
he had covered his tracks cleverly. It seemed he hadn’t. The 
beans were spilled. He must disclose his real identity to Anne 
before she learned it herself from the distorted sense of humor 
which saturated that double column beneath the two pictures— 
and other columns in other evening sheets. 

The elevator came wheezing down to him and stopped with the 
rattle and clank and jolt which are the heritages of all automatic 
elevators. He opened the gate and stepped in, pressed the button 
for the seventh floor, wabbled upward in the elevator and disem- 
barked after it had made another of its long-winded, jolting stops 
at the floor appointed. He went down a long and very narrow 
hallway and paused to rally his forces before an imitation 
mahogany door numbered 7,3. 

At length, feeling sufficiently keyed up to face the music, he 
inserted his latchkey and opened the door. A waning November 
twilight made a pretty silhouette of Mrs. William Channing 
Burrage, curled up on the window-seat. 

“Hello, there, little Anne a-Tiptoe!” he called with a cheerful- 
ness he was far from feeling at the moment. 

He was fumbling for the evening paper in his overcoat pocket. 
And then he saw there was no need whatever of bringing it forth, 
for Anne had a copy of that 
selfsame paper spread out on her 
knees. His picture and her own 
stared up at her in the waning 
glow of twilight. All the dis- 
turbing sentences of that double 
column cried their news to her. 

William Channing Burrage 
felt an uncomfortable moisture 
upon his forehead. He mopped 
it away with his handkerchief. 

“Gosh a-Moses, Anne a-Tip- 
toe!” he muttered. “I was hop- 
ing you hadn’t seen it yet!” 


HE slid off the window-sill 
and stood before him, slight, 
rigid, very accusing in the 
November twilight seeping in 
through the window behind her. 
For once in his somewhat un- 
enviable career Channing Bur- 
rage was a prey to sudden and 
sickening contrition. 
“Look, Anne a-Tiptoe! I will 
be just a chauffeur! I will be 
just William Channing!” 






“You can’t!” 

“I was going to téll you who’ I was—in time. Honest! Some 
day after we’d worked things out as we'd planned them.” 

She said nothing—just stood there, her lip curling. 

“You don’t believe that?” 

“No.” 

“What do you believe?” : 

“I believe that quite unwittingly I have been dragged: into 
William Channing Burrage’s choicest escapade. That is.what it 
practically says here in the paper. I believe that a nanie that is 
a byword everywhere has been foisted upon me through deceit.” 

His face went rather white. He bent his head. His eyes were 
fixed upon the toe of one shoe, which was kicking away at a corner 


“of the sort of rugs the management of the Alhambra sees fit to 


install in the front rooms of all its suites. - 

He looked up at length, boyishly hopeful, boyishly eager. 

“Say, Anne, I’ve been a fool. I’ve always been a fool, I imagine. 
But look, why can’t it be just the same in spite of all this? . Why 
can’t I just really get a chauffeur’s job somewhere—and -you and 
I go ahead just as we planned it all? Why can’t we forget all 
this in the paper? Wont you do that, little Anne a-Tiptoe?” 

He could not know that Anne was whispering something very 
like a little prayer over and over to herself. He could not know 
that it ran something like.this: “God help me not to weaken now! 
God help me to put it over! God help me to blind my eyes to 
how dear and good he looks just now!” 

Aloud she said to him: “No, we can’t do anything like that.” 

“Wh road P 

“Where did I get my name of Anne a-Tiptoe? It was reaching 
for the books on the top shelf of Uncle Sib’s little old library, if 
you'll remember—the books I shouldn’t have been reading. And 
I’ve always wanted to read those books on the top shelf of life, 
always. I didn’t realize until I read in the paper whom it was 
I had married how much I did want to read them. I was wild at 
first, crazy mad to think of the way you’d deceived me; but a 
little later it came to me that here was the chance to read all 
those books on the top shelf of life. You know all about them. 
You know where to get the stepladder to reach them. You can 
get the money to do it. That is going to be your pay for what 
you have put over on me. You are going to reach down all 


those books on the top shelf , 
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His face went even paler. 
He began poking that 
standardized Alhambra- . 
front-room rug again with 
the toe of his shoe. 

“You really want that?” 

“Waa? 

“There isn’t a chance of 
our being—just what you 
thought we’d be before you 
saw this in the paper?” 
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“Miss Whiting,’’—the words were crisp, sear- 
ing,—‘‘you have been having some pretty good 
times of late, it seems, in my wife’s car.” 
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“Not now, not since I know who you are—and what you are.” 
“The books on the top shelf—they aren’t always pleasant read- 


ing, little Anne a-Tiptoe,” he said with a certain pitying gentle- 


ness. “I know. I certainly ought to know.” 

“T’ll take a chance on them,” said she. 

He fooled with the rug for a long time. 

“All right,” he agreed at last. “I probably deserve—well, what 
I am getting. I’ve laid myself open to it, without a doubt. If 
that is what you really want, if that is the way for me to square 
myself—” 

3 is.” 

“You shall have it.” ; 

“You'd better be careful what you are saying,” she warned him. 
“A promise is a promise; it is something sacred. It says here 
in the paper, the part where they interviewed your father, that 
you'll probably be cut off from any of the#Burrage money from 
now on.” 

“Money? Oh, money doesn’t trouble me. That can be arranged.” 

She knew where he was counting on getting that money. And 
from what John Burrage had told her in his private office, she was 
sure that source was now closed forever. She said over her little 
prayer again, silently, looking at Channing Burrage in a way that 
took all her strength of will. 

“J shall want—everything.” 

“You shall have—everything!” 

“That is a promise, then?” : — 

“A promise. And perhaps the sole redeeming trait I possess, 
Anne a-Tiptoe, is that I have always kept whatever promises I 
have made.” 


LITTLE later he went out. He had asked Anne when she 

wanted to begin reading her top-shelf books, and Anne had 
replied that there was no time like the present for doing a thing, 
that the sooner she could begin the happier she would be. Channing 
Burrage had seemed to have his doubts about this, but a promise 
is a promise. It was for her to say, and for him to do. There 
were details, particularly about money, that must be arranged at 
once. Anne smiled to herself after he was gone—smiled, and wept 
a little in the midst of her smiles. 

Channing came back shortly before eleven o’clock. He was 
plainly distressed and bewildered and much at sea. Anne knew 
well enough why. Even before he told her he had encountered 
difficulties about financial arrangements, she knew well enough his 
interview with his mother had been a stormy one. John Burrage 
had read his wife correctly, just as he always read all people cor- 
rectly. The one thing that could have induced her to turn her 
back on her spoiled son had happened. 

“So we'll have to give it all up, wont we?” Anne asked coldly. 

“T have made you a promise,” said he. 

“A promise!” 

“And I always keep them.” 

“Well, this is one you'll have to break, evidently.” 

“No!” he said so vehemently she jumped. “No, never! If I 
had broken all my promises right and left, I would never break 
a promise to you. I'll manage it somehow yet.” 

“Well, how?” ; 

“Tl work. I'll make the necessary money myself, without 
the help of anyone.” 

“You! The man who would never do anything! The man who 
has thrown away more chances than a hundred average men have 
in their lifetimes! You, indeed!” 

“T will!” 

“You have promised me everything.” 

“T haven’t changed. I’m not squealing. You shall have every- 
thing!” 


E was too absorbed in his problem a few minutes later to 
notice that Anne had slipped out of the apartment. There 
are telephones in each suite at the Alhambra, of course. But 
there are also two public booths in the lower 
hall back of the elevator. Anne chose one of 
these booths. John Burrage was at the Com- 
mercial Club, she learned. She reached him 
there. There was quite a bit of argument 
with a Commercial Club hall-man on the other 
end of the wire first; but Anne finally made it 
clear that her business was of the sort John 
Burrage would sanction leaving a game of 
bridge upstairs to listen to. 
His voice, crisp, sharp, impatient, came to 
‘her at length over the wire. 


“Well?” 

“This is Mrs. William Channing Burrage talking. Mr. Burrage, 
will“you help me about Channing?” 

“He’s winding you around his finger already, is he? Not a cent 
—not one red cent for a year, at least.” 

“I’m not asking for money either for him or-for myself. What 
I do want is a chance for him to go to work.” 

A pause. A chuckle from the other end of the line. 

“Work, hey! For Channing!” 

There was considerable unbelief in the tones. 

“He'll work, Mr. Burrage, if he has the chance. It would have 
to be some place where he would have a chance to go up, and go 
up fast. Could you manage to put something like that in his way?” 

“I could. I have many times before this. Do you think he’d 
ee it out this time? Do you think he’d make good?” 

“ do.” 

Another pause. Again the chuckle. 

“Well, frankly, under the proper conditions, so do I.” 

“You'll get him such a chance, then?” 

“T will.” 

“And not let him have the least suspicion that you had any- 
thing whatever to do with it? Just make him think he got the 
chance all by himself, purely through his own efforts?” 

“I think you are on the right track with him, young woman. 
Yes, I'll certainly do that. You wait a minute. Just hold the 
line. I'll have it arranged in a shake. I'll tell you in just a few 
minutes in what direction to steer the young scoundrel to let him 
connect with the sort of job you suggest.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Burrage!” 

“Just you hold the line now for a minute.” 


HUS it was that Channing Burrage found himself starting on 

a business career in the offices of the Corbett Valve and 
Gauge Company. It was no very amazing position at the outset. 
Still, it carried with it a sufficient salary to keep up a somewhat 
more pretentious apartment than the one at the Alhambra and to 
allow enough margin above his fixed living-expenses to buy Anne 
a-Tiptoe a few of those top-shelf books of life she craved. Sort 
of beginners’ books, very elementary works, they seemed, from 
Channing Burrage’s perspective. But Anne a-Tiptoe was vastly 
hungry for them, and vastly pleased with them. 

Besides, while that first position was nothing so very startling 
in itself, old J. H. Corbett, a long-time friend of John Burrage, 
had made it clear to Channing that it was a mighty good chance if 
he wasn’t afraid of work or of using his brains. The limit of his 
upward course was purely up to Channing himself. Never mind 
what they had said of Channing Burrage heretofore, J. H. Corbett 
let him know he had always believed in him, believed in him now, 
and would put him up the line as fast as Channing proved him- 
self worthy of such advance. 

Best of all, Channing Burrage firmly believed he had landed the 
job purely by his own efforts—which stiffened the boy’s determina- 
tion considerably, and gave him an opinion of himself and his 
initiative that didn’t hurt things a bit. 

He went home, head in the clouds; he told Anne all about it, 
and Anne danced him all over the front-room rug, and acted as 
if he had fallen heir to millions, and began estimating <'l the 
things they could do on his salary, and dragged him out to hunt 
a better and more suitable apartment, and was so thoroughly ex- 
uberant over his prospects and the prospect of beginning at once 
to satisfy that hunger of hers for the top-shelf books that he be- 
came quite as exuberant as she, despite little haunting stabs of 
doubt that sobered him suddenly every now and then. 

He found himself wishing Anne a-Tiptoe could have still wanted 
to carry out those original plans they had made together when 
she thought he was just William Channing the chauffeur—the 
plans they had made at the little table on the sidewalk with the 
red-and-white striped awning above their heads, plans for the 
qu‘et little life, wherein they both worked and saved for a time, 

until he should be able to better himself 
sufficiently to bear the economic burden of 
the household alone. But he had made her a 
promise. And anyway, whatever was coming 
to him, he richly deserved for trying to cover 
up the unsavory trail of William Channing 
Burrage when he had married her. 

So every morning at half-past eight he 
was at the offices of the Corbett Valve and 
Gauge Company. And every day he worked 
there with a concentration and a_ dili- 
gence no one would ever have suspected 
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the old Channing Burrage of possessing, until half-past five. And 
evenings he ran about with Anne, hither and yon, to this gay after- 
theater place, to that too-joyful and too-remote little motor-inn in 
some outlying village. And Anne was so eager for it all, so happy, 
so childishly pleased with these things he would have been glad 
now to drop out of his life, and so insatiable for more and yet 
more! 

In six months Channing took his first step up the line. He was 
fairly forced into such a step. He had to have the money that 
went with the better position if he were to keep his head above 
water. And Anne was already casting longing eyes at yet more 
costly diversions, 

In a year’s time he was assistant sales-manager. And Anne was 
reaching out and out. In eighteen 
months he had become second assistant 
treasurer. 





John Burrage walked over to the window. He stood there 
looking out at the sea of roofs, with here and there a spire prick- 
ing up from it. His hands were in his coat pockets. After a long 
time he turned about so sharply that Anne in her chair jumped 
a little. 

“I presumed at the beginning of things you were rushing him 
about, making him chase the gay life, purely for his own good. 
I presumed it was purely an incentive to make him make money, 
and by making money, find himself. Am I right or am I not? 
Please think this over very carefully before you give me. your 


answer.” 
“At first, yes. That was my reason at the outset. But the 
whole thing sort of—sort of swamped me. I was more truly Ann 
a-Tiptoe than I knew. After a time— 
after a time I kept up that life because 


I liked it, because I had to have it. 





J. H. Corbett and John Burrage Just on my own account then. I liked 
lunched together one day, and chuckled A The Wo m an it. I was thinking only of myself.” 
a great deal in the course of their con- io In Politics “You like it even yet?” 


versation. 
“Work! A glutton for it!” said Cor- 
bett. “Needed incentive.” 
“He’s got it,” said Burrage shortly. 
“If she doesn’t kill him chasing him 
about all night when he’s working like 
the very devil all day,” mused Corbett. 
“I hope he’s learning a few things,” 
said Burrage grimly. 











HE women of California 

elected President Wilson; 
this year and henceforth they 
will have an increasing interest 
and power in political affairs. 
You will find some remarkably 
thought-provoking facts about 
this new condition of things in 














“Not now, no.” 

“Since when have you changed?” 

“Since he talked last night, and made 
me see just what I have become. I 
want to—to sort of start all over.” 

“What about him?” 

“It will be so much better for him. 
He made me see so very clearly I am 
not at all his kind. He made it all so 


“He is. Oh, he is!” Corbett On “ : Senaeee plain how much we have 
chuckled. a ee ie ey " drifted apart. After the 

At the end of his third year é ‘oF SX " se ane C3: = divorce he can just—forget 
with the Corbett Valve and Seas — : pal C4 me, and some day—some day 
Gauge people the name of RRs) 43) bs marry a good woman who zs 
William Channing Burrage ap- ti PS) ZZ KBEKO? his kind.” 
peared upon their stationery a> allies LI fhe <as Burrage came back to his 
as third vice-president. te: —— een 5 seat, sat down, began aimless- 

And then one morning that igs" see ly arranging the papers before 
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highly tailored secretary lady 

brought a card to John Burrage 

in his private office. He looked at it, adroitly shooed out two 
men who were talking to him at the moment, and said to the 
secretary lady: 

“Bring her in at once!” 

Anne came in. She sat down in one of those leather chairs. 
She did not make herself as comfortable in it as she had on the 
occasion of her former interview with him in this very office. 
She did not choose the largest and deepest chair, either. She 
took the first one that presented itself to her troubled eyes. She 
perched on its very edge—apprehensively, as those who inter- 
viewed John Burrage were supposed by countless precedents to 
sit. She seemed slighter, frailer than ever. There were shadows 
under the wide brown eyes. 

She opened the conversation at once. Even John Burrage 
did not have a chance for that usual curt “Well?” with which 
he was wont to open hostilities. 

“I have left Channing, Mr. Burrage.” 

“You’ve what?” 

“Left Channing. There will be a divorce presently—as soon as 
it can be arranged.” 

“Just why have you left him?” 

The weary, drooping figure pulled itself up on the chair-edge, 
was rigidly erect for a moment, then slumped down again. 

“T’m such a fly-away sort of creature, and he’s so steady-going, 
so quiet these days, so wrapped up in his success and his big 
chances. He made me see it all last night.” 

John Burrage shot a quick glance at her, leaning forward in his 
chair, chin stuck out aggressively. 

“What sort of unkind things has he been saying to you?” 

“Things that were true—and that hurt dreadfully because they 
were true.” 

“And you’ve left him,” he said, half aloud, as if he were 
speaking solely for his own ears. “And there was an agreement 
between us, wasn’t there—about money you were to receive if you 
simply remained married to him for a year? It’s been three years. 
You’ve come for that settlement. Is that it?” 

“No,” she said with emphasis. “Oh, no! No! I couldn’t accept any 
settlement from him, or from you. It would be somehow like 
blood-money. I’m rather bewildered, rather confused still, by 
what he said last night. I just want my old job back—here in this 
store, in the book-department. May I have that job back, please, 
Mr. Burrage?” 


“So please, Mr. Burrage, 
just let me come back to the book-department, and begin again, 
and forget.” 

Burrage swung his chair about to face her. 

“Full up at present in the book-department. Exceptionally 
good staff there now. Couldn’t think of letting any of them go. 
However, I'll get you something.” 

He scribbled a moment on a torn corner of paper from 2 
letter on his desk, and touched a button. The secretary lady slid 
quietly into the room. 

“Please ask this party to step over here for a minute, Miss 
Bruce!” he said. 

He began running over the work on his desk, with never an- 
other look at Anne, who waited there, crumpled in her chair. 


IRESENTLY the office door opened. Channing Burrage 

stepped in, saw Anne, stopped short and stood there 
‘oldly aloof, seemingly, from the other two in the room. It -was 
as if he scented some conspiracy with which he was determined 
to have nothing whatever to do. 

John Burrage jumped up. He strode forward. His chin was 
thrust out; one finger shook angrily before him. 

“T’ve followed your career these past three years—followed it 
with a great deal of interest,” he said in a voice -which, even 
though it was not raised in the slightest degree, seemed to roar 
and boom through the office. “I had hoped you were going to 
make a man of yourself. You seémed in a fair way to do it. 
Don’t disappoint me at this late day. A man always knows a real 
woman when he meets one. There is one over in that chair. And 
you, you young fool, haven’t known it. She made you. She has 
sacrificed herself for your success. If she wont tell you how she’s 
done it, I will, before ever either of you get out of this room. 
Only, I'm going to give her the first chance to tell you.” 

“Please—” Anne had risen. Her voice was very strained, very 
distant. 

“If you were half the man you ought to be, you wouldn’t have 
to be told,” Burrage interrupted, glaring at his son. “T’ll go out 
while she tells you, if she will. And if she doesn’t, I'll be back 
here in twenty minutes | tell you myself!” 

He strode to the door .cading to the outer office. Opening it, 
he paused to look back. What he saw there by his desk made 
him close the door very softly, and grin in satisfied fashion as 
he moved away. 
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The Earlier Chapters 


HEN Corporal James Horton of the engineers came 
upon his twin brother Harry, an infantry lieutenant, 
cowering in abject fear instead of leading his men forward, he 
changed clothes with his coward brother and gallantly led the 
platoon forward against a boche machine-gun nest. He woke 
up in a Paris hospital badly wounded; he had won renown for 
the Horton name and had been recommended for a decora- 
tion; and—through the papers and identification disk he car- 
ried—he was accepted as Harry Horton. 
Among the letters in the clothes he had worn was one from 
a girl who signed herself as Moira, his wife,—married to him 
“three hours ago,”—and another from one Barry Quinlevin, 
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to convince the Duke that Moira was her child and to exact 
hush-money from him... .. Harry Horton and Quinievin 
came to Moira’s apartment; Jim confronted them. The two 
men refused Jim’s offer to disappear if they would release Moira 
from their scheme. Jim asked Moira to go with him, but she felt 
herself bound by her marriage to Harry. 

That day Jim met Piquette. She warned him of another 
plot against him and insisted upon going with him when he 
went to Nice to warn De Vautrin. As they traveled, Piquette 
asleep against his shoulder, Jim saw Quinlevin and Moira look- 
ing through the window of their compartment. Later, six shots 
were fired through the window, none of which took effect. 

Horton and Piquette found the Duke and a woman com- 
panion at Monte Carlo. At first De Vautrin refused to talk 
with them. 


O 


CHAPTER XV 
GREEN EYES 


we a moment after Jim Horton’s departure Moira sat in 
her armchair, her head buried in her arms, more than half 
stupefied. One horrible revelation had followed. another with 
such rapidity that she was aghast at the complete disruption 
of all the ties that had made her life. And this last tie—the 





de Vautrin which Quinlevin and Harry had formed. 
Soon thereafter Moira, a beautiful Irish girl, and Quinlevin, 
@ picturesque rascal, came to see the supposed Harry Horton 


referring to Moira and to a blackmailing plot against the Duc | 


relentlessly as the others. 
She straightened slowly, her face haggard with her suffering, 
but she did not move from her chair, and her fingers clutched 


| strongest and the weakest of all,—that too had. been broken as 


in the hospital, and like the doctors and nurses, interpreted his @ its arms fiercely. Her eyes, staring blankly past Quinlevin, 
efforts at explanation as mental aberration caused by his were following Jim out into the darkness of the rue de Taven- 
wounds. So he suffered Barry and Moira to take him, for the nes, but her fingers still clung to the chair-arms, and her body 
period of his further convalescence, to their apartment. And ®@ did not move. It seemed that her limbs refused to obey her 


there Jim Horton was made to see that Moira was liking him 
much better than she had liked the man she had married. Then 
Harry appeared and demanded that Jim change places with him. 
Jim put him off. A little later he met a French girl, Piquette, 
likewise involved in the blackmail. That night he was struck down 
from behind. The last thing he noted was his brother’s face! 

Harry went to see Moira. She became suspicious and discovered 
the true situation. Fearing for Jim, she followed Harry at night 
to a sinister house on the Seine and with police help broke in. 
They failed to find Jim Horton. For Piquette, learning that he 
was likely to be murdered, had rescued him. 

Piquette explained to Jim the details of Quinlevin’s criminal 
livelihood, and later Jim felt bound to reveal them to Moira: the 
Duc de Vautrin had married a wealthy heiress, receiving with her 
a huge dot with the proviso that the money should go to her 
child if she died. De Vautrin’s wife did die—and her child 
also; but through a chain of circumstances Quinlevin was able 
Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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will to follow. Then after a moment she sank down again, crushed, 
bruised and nerveless. 

She felt the touch of Quinlevin’s hand upon her shoulder and 
his voice whispering at her ear. 

“There, acushla! I'll be explaining it all to you in the morning. 
Go to your room now, child, and rest.” 

She obeyed him silently, mechanically, not replying or looking 
at him or at Harry. Her throat, like her eyes, was dry and parched, 
as though with fever; but her hands, like her heart, were ice-cold. 
In the sanctuary of her own room, with the doors closed, she 
threw herself headlong upon the bed, racked for a while by 
shuddering, soundless sobs—and then merciful tears came. 

“Jim!” she whispered hopelessly into the darkness. “Jim, for- 
give me!” 

Her fingers groped for her crucifix ‘and clung to” it, seeking 
strength and courage. And after a time the spasm of weeping 
stopped and she lay motionless and soundless, scarcely breathing. 
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Who was she, then? A waif? The daughter of De Vau- 
trin? Her mirror sent her back a haggard reflection, pale, 


somber, but with eyes that gazed steadily. 
had prayed for, and courage; she needed them both now. 
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She knew in her heart that what she had done was best for Jim’s 
soul’s good and her own, but her heart cried out against the cruelty 
of it. And yet she was sure that if she had followed him beyond 
the studio door, she would have gone out with him into the world, 
glorying in her shame. She had chosen; her one brief gorgeous, 
pitiful romance was over. 

And what was there left for her here at the studio but the 
shattered fragments of ruined affections? She had lived a lie, was 
living it now, like her father. She started up at the horror 
that she had forgotten and sat on the edge of the bed, trying to 
collect her thoughts, then rose with an effort, groped for the matches 
and lighted her candle. Her father? By his own admission 
her father no longer. Who was she, then? A waif? The daughter 
of De Vautrin? Her mirror sent her back a haggard reflection, 
pale, somber, but with blue-black eyes that gazed 
steadily from their swollen lids. Strength she had 
prayed for, and courage to do what was right to 
do; she needed them both now. 

There was no sound from the studio. She 
glanced at her clock. For hours it seemed she 
had lain upon her bed of pain. With a new 
resolution she bathed her face and wrists in cold 
water, then went through the kitchenette into the 
studio to find Barry Quinlevin. He was not there, 
but her husband was—crouched in the armchair 
by the table; and the whiskey-bottle was empty. 

She shuddered a little but approached him 
resolutely. He tried to rise but with a dull laugh 
and fumbling the arm of the chair, fell sideways 
into a grotesque attitude. 

“Where sen ’ she began, and halted. 

“Gone out,” he mumbled, struggling into a 
straighter posture, “—back soon.” 

“Where has he gone?” 

He shook his head. “Dunno. 
stay—take care of you, m’dear.” 

She turned away from him in disgust. 

“Oh, don’ worry,” he went on, “—not goin’ 
bother you. After t’morr’—won’ see me, y'know.” 
She turned quickly, and he laughed again. 

“Goin’ join m’regimen’. Furlough up t’morr’. 

She whispered a “Thank God!” belew her 
breath as she stood looking at him. And then 
aloud, gently, in a new kind of pity for him: 

“You'd better lie down, Harry, and get some 
sleep,” she said, “or you'll be in no condition to 
go on duty.” 

“Thanks. Ought to sleep. Haven’ slep’ f’r 
weeks, seems to me. Don’ seem to care, though.” 

“You'd better. There’s a room outside. Your 
baggage is there too.” 

“Um—that’s nice of you, Moira. R’turnin 
good for evil! Baggage. He brought it, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, Harry.” 

He paused a moment and then leaned forward 
in his chair while she watched him curiously. 

“Rotten mess! What?” he mumbled. 

She didn’t reply. And Harry went on, con- 
centrating thought with difficulty: “He told you 
I tried—kill him—didn’ he?” He wagged his 
head comically. “I couldn’ do that—not kill ‘im. 

Wouldn’t do, y’know—m’own brother—no, not 
that—” 

He put his hands to his eyes a moment and 
swayed, but Moira steadied him by the shoulder. 

“Harry—come! Tll help you. You must get into bed.” 

“Not yet—in a minute. Somethin’—say.” 

He groped for her hand on his shoulder, found and clung to it. 

“Shame I’m such rotter, Moira—beas’ly shame! I’m not half 
bad sort if leave me ‘lone. I was sick—out there. Head of 
Levinski—grinned at me. Gold tooth—grinned at me—in wheat- 
field—” 

“Come, Harry,” 
to bed.” 

“Ah, I was sick awright!” He shuddered, oblivious of her. 
“Makes me sick now—think of it. Jus’ a head, Moira, nothin’ 
else. But what a head!” 

“It wont do you any good now to think about that,” she put in 
quickly, for he was shivering as though with a chill. 

“No. No goo’ now. Awf’ rotter, aint I?” 

“Come—” 


Asked me to 
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she broke in again, “lean on me. I'll help you 


He stumbled to his feet, and she helped him to support himself. 
“Will you forgive me, Moira?” 
“Of course.’ 
And as she urged him out of the door toward the vacant room, 
“Knew y’would,” he mumbled. And then: “Goo’ ol’ Moira!” 

In the room she helped him off with his coat, puttees and shoes 
and then pulling a blanket over him, left him to his own devices 
and went back to the studio to wait ‘for Barry Quinlevin. 

But she wasn’t weary now. From the same reserve force from 


“é ° ° . o- ‘ 
Moira, child!”’ he cried, rising. “You must show me the 


which she drew the strength to stand for hours and paint even 
when her sitters were weary, she gained new courage and resolu- 
tion for the return of Quinlevin. But for a moment she was 
tempted again. The way was clear. What was to prevent her 
from going and finding Jim? It was for a moment only. Then 
she sank into the chair by the fireplace, to fight her battle with 
herself and wait. Her glance restlessly passed from one familiar 
object to another, the portrait on the easel, the lay figure in the 
corner in its fantastic pose and heterogeneous costume, the draper- 
ies for her backgrounds, hanging just as they had hung this after- 
noon, and yet all so strangely changed. -The door of the closet 
where Jim had been hidden remained open, exhibiting its untidy 
interior. Instinctively she rose and closed it, her sense of order 
triumphant even over her mental sufferings. Then she went back 
and sat down to think. There was much that she and her—that she 
and Barry Quinlevin would have to say to each other. 
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He came at last, expecting to find Harry and not the straight 
figure of the woman who faced him like a pale fury. The shadows 
of pain at her eyes were gone, lost in deeper shadows of anger 
and determination. 

“You, Moira!” he said in surprise. 

“Ves Lh” 

“Where’s Harry?” 

“I put him to bed. He was drunk,” she said shortly. 

“The devil he was!” He frowned darkly and then seemed, as 


proof,’’ she stammered, “—what you said—to-morrow.’ 


> 


ever, quite the master of himself. If the glance he cast at her dis- 
covered her state of mind, he gave no sign of uneasiness. He 
approached her with his easy air as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened, but when he spoke again, his voice was pitched low and 
his eyes were soft. p 

“I thought you'd be in bed, child.” 

“I’ve something to say to you,” she cut in quickly. 

“Oh, very well—say on, my dear. You don’t mind if I smoke?” 

As she made no reply, he lighted a cigarette and sank into the 
most comfortable chair with a sigh of content. 

“At least you owe me something, Barry Quinlevin,” she began 
tensely, trying to keep her voice under control, and announcing 
her Leitmotif, so to speak, in her first phrase. “I’m no chattel of 
yours, no infant any longer, to be bandied about as a dupe in 
your wild plans for the future. It’s my future you're dealing 
with, just as you’ve dealt with my past—” 








“Have ye had any cause to complain of my treatment of ye?” 
he broke in calmly. 

“You've cheated me, lied to me, all my life—isn’t that enough? 
You’ve kept me in ignorance of the source of our livelihood, 
—God knows what else,——made me a partner in a crime, 
without my knowledge, made me help you to get dishonest 
money—” 

“Hardly,” he said. “It was yer own money.” . 

“I don’t believe you,” she said icily, “If it was my money, 
you would have gotten it for me—all of it—long ago.” 

“And lost yerself, my dear, to the Duc de Vautrin,” he countered 
quickly, 

She started slightly; that possibility hadn’t occurred to her. 
But she went on rapidly. 

“You forget that I heard what you said to Harry—that I 
know what has been in your heart all these years. I was 
your decoy, and you used me as you pleased, glad of my work- 
ing, which kept me busy so that I couldn’t be inquiring what 
was going on. You forget that I heard why you wanted me to 
marry Harry, but J can’t forget it—would to God that I could! 
And you’d dare to ask me if I have anything to complain of, 
knowing all that and knowing that J know it! Do you think 
I’m a mere piece of furniture without a soul, not to 
care what my heritage is, not to cherish my traditions? 
You've built my life on a lie, destroyed my very identity 
in a breath, torn down all the sacred idols of my girlhood 
and young womanhood and ground them under your feet. 
You!” 

She caught at her heart and took a step nearer him. 

“My mother—who was my mother?” she gasped. 

He shrugged. ‘Mary Callonby, the Duchesse de Vautrin,” 
he said easily. “And you are Patricia Madeleine Aulnoy de 
Vautrin.” 

“Impossible.” 

“You'll have to believe the truth.” 

“And who are you to ask me to believe? You who dared 
to speak to me of the sanctity of motherhood, who taught me 
that I was your own daughter and that. my mother, your 
wife—” 

She broke off with a sob, quickly controlled. 

“It was because I loved ye, Moira dear,” he said very 
quietly. 

She halted, aghast at his tenderness, the familiar tones 
of which made her wonder for a moment whether she weren’t 
dreaming all the dreadful accusations on her tongue’s end. 
But a pain shot through her heart to remind her of her suffer- 
ings. 

“And was it because you loved me that you dared obliter- 
ate me, sneer at my pitiful love-affair, the only one I’ve had 
in my life or will have, and even tried to murder in cold 
blood—the—the object of it? Answer me that, Barry Quin- 
levin!” 

The Irishman’s manner now changed. His brows drew 
together in a tight knot, and the long fingers upon the chair- 
arm clenched until the knuckles were white. 

“Til answer ye that,” he said abruptly. “And more! I’ve 
heard with patience and chagrin what ye had to say. I'll 
take the blame for me sins of omission where blame is due, 
trusting to yer conscience to be forgiving me presently for 
yer harsh tones to one who sinned for the very love of ye. 
But when ye speak of this other man who by a trick forces 
his way into yer lodgings and yer affections, learns yer family 
secrets and mine, reads yer letters and mine, makes love to 
his own brother’s wife behind his back—yer own brother-in- 
law, mind ye—and then tells one lie after another to make his 

story good, it’s time there was a man about the place to protect 
ye, if ye can’t protect yerself—” 

“Stop!” 

“No. I’ve heard you. Now ye'll be listening to me. If Harry 
isn’t man enough to be looking out fer what belongs to him, then 
I am. . Ye’ve given this man yer heart, acknowledged yer affections 
before us all. God be praised that’s all it amounts to! But when 
ye hear me out, ye’ll be wishing yer tongue had rotted before ye’d 
made such an admission.” 

He saw her shrink, and rose from his chair, following up his 
advantage quickly. “There, there, my dear! Ye’ve almost had 
enough of trouble for one night.” 

“Go on,” she murmured stanchly, “but if you’re going to speak 
ill of Jim Horton, I wont believe you.” 

“Ye can do as ye please about that, but I'll be telling ye what 
I know of him just the same. And when I tell ye I wish I'd shot 
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him dead before yer eyes, I’d only be satisfying the conscience of 
yer lifelong guardian and protector.” 

“Conscience! You!” she laughed hysterically. “Go on.” 

“I will, little as ye'll like it. When I went from here, where 
d’ye suppose I went? To Pochard. And I wrung from him the 
truth about yer friend Jim Horton. It was Piquette Morin who 
helped him from thé house in the rue Charron.” 

“T know it. I thank God for it.” 

“It was Piquette Morin who took him back to her apartment in 
the Boulevard Clichy and kept him there until he recovered.” 

“T know that too. Go on.” 

“But ye didn’t know that Piquette Morin was a woman without 
a shred ‘of conscience or morals, a woman of the streets, who 
glories in her infidelities to the Duc de Vautrin, whose mistress 
she is.” 

“T care nothing for that,” stammered Moira. 

“Ye may not care, since Jim Horton has lied about that too, 
but ye will care about the relations that exist between the two of 
them.” 

“T wont listen,” said Moira, making for the door. But he 
barred her way. ° 

“Oh, yes, ye'll listen, Moira dear, and I'll be giving ye all the 
proofs ye need before I’m through.” 

“Proofs! I dare you.” 

“All in good time, if ye’ll be patient. Where do yer think I 
went from Pochard’s? To the Boulevard Clichy, where yer 
precious friend had returned to the arms of Madame Morin.” 

She waved a hand in protest. 

“J watched the door of the apartment. He came out. I fol- 
lowed, and where do you suppose he went? To the ticket-office, 
where he booked a compartment for two on the twelve o’clock 
train to-morrow for Marseilles.” 

“And what of that?” she stammered. 

“Merely that 
yer friend Jim 
Horton, failing of 
success with his 
brother’s wife, has 
decided upon 4a 
honeymoon to tne ¢ 
Riviera with a 
lady who is more 
complaisante than 
yerself.” : 

“I don’t believe 

“Ye'd find it less 
difficult to believe 
if ye guessed now 
mad she was fer 
him, how hand- 
some she is and 
how skilled in the .4 
wily arts of her ; 
sex and trade,” he | 
said keenly. “Oh,” 
he said with: a 
shrug, “it could 
only have been a 
great passion that 
would have dared 
the rescue from 
the house in the 
rue Charron. And 
no man remains 
long ungrateful for 
such an act of 
unselfishness.” 

Moira leaned 
against the mantel- 
shelf, staring at 
him wide-eyed, but 
he met her look 
with one more 
steady than hers, 
hardy, indignant, but injured and grieved too at her attitude. 
Skillfully he had baited his hook with a truth that she knew. He 
saw the fleeting question in her eyes and answered it quickly. 

“If ye want the proofs, go to the Boulevard Clichy now.” He 
paused to give the suggestion weight, “or if ye’ve no heart to-night 
for a brutal encounter, go to-morrow—on the train to Marseilles.” 


Harry went on: “He told you I tried — kill him — didn’ he?” 


He had caught her ear. He knew it by the sudden shutting of 
her teeth over her words, the proud lift of her chin, the hard 
look that came into her eyes. And though she answered him stil] 
defiantly, her tone had no body in it and trembled with the new 
uncertainty. 

“I don’t believe you.” 

“I don’t ask ye to. But ye will believe the evidence of yer eves, 
and I'll be providin’ ye with that, my dear.” 

“How you hate him!” she gasped. 

He shrugged and turned half toward her. 

“Hate? Hardly. I merely despise him. I would have killed 
him to-night with a clean conscience, knowing what I do.” He 
cropped the cigarette he had taken up and approached her a pace 
or two. “Oh, Moira, alanah, wont ye see? Is it blind ye are to 
the truth that lies before yer very eyes? Can't ye see that it’s the 
love of ye that drives me to protect yer happiness? Have | 
ever failed ye, all these years? Haven't I given ye yer share of all 
I had? Answer me that—aye, even when there was not too much 
for the both of us?” 

“I—I've heard enough—to-night,” she said wearily. 

“I’m sorry. I—I’ve done what I thought was the best. I’m 
still yer guardian—until ye come into yer own.” 

“I can’t listen to that,” she shuddered, “De Vautrin—my 
father!” 

He bowed his head with tragic grace. 

“The same—bad cess to him.” 

She sank into a chair, bewildered and helpless. 

“I want nothing, only to go away somewhere alone. 
enough.” 

“That you shall do presently, alanah,” he said, touching her 
gently, the familiar voice close at her ear. “But now you must 
be going to bed and trying to sleep. "Tis a crue] day ye’ve had— 
cruel! But to-morrow when ye’ve had some rest—” 

“To-morrow?” She raised a despairing face. 

“Ye’ve got to be facing it. But no more to-night. 

She let him take her by the arm to the door. 

“Forgive me, acushla,” he whispered. 

But she made no reply and left him standing there. Quinlevin 
watched her merge into the darkness within, then turned and 
picked up the cigarette he had dropped, lighted it with great care, 
and sat and smoked./ 

But he had played his cards with the true gambler’s knowledge 

of the psychology of his _ victim. 
Jealousy! Such a weapon at his very 
hand. It was almost a pity to use it 
Poor child! As if she hadn’t already 
suffered enough! But there was no 
choice. And she would get over it. 
Love never killed—only hate—only 
hate. He finished one cigarette and then 
glanced toward the door through which 
Moira had passed, then lighted another 
and composed himself for a while longer. 

It was not until he was near the end 
of this cigarette that a slight sound 
caused him to look up over his shoulder 

> Framed against the black opening Moira 

» stood, pale, dark-eyed, her black hair 
streaming over her flimsy dressing-gown, 
‘and then came forward noiselessly. 

“Moira, child!” he cried, rising with 
an air of surprise. 

“You must show me the proof,” she 
stammered, “—what you said—to-mor- 
row.” 

‘“Yes—if ye insist.” 

“I do. It’s a test—of the truth, be- 
tween you and—and him.” 

“Tl provide it. Ye’ll leave with me 
on the twelve o'clock train for Mar- 
seilles ?” 

“Yes—anything.” 

“Very well,” he muttered. “I'll ar- 
range for it. I’ve some business in 
Nice. It’s as well if you come along.’ 

“Anything!” she whispered, shivering and still protesting. “But 
I don’t believe—I don’t believe—” 

“Go to bed again, child. I'll call ye in the morning.” 

As she disappeared, he turned toward the mantel, hiding the 
smile of triumph that crossed his lips. Then he leaned for a 
long while looking into the hearth. 


I’ve heard 


Come!” 
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he shouted. 


“Poor child!” he whispered. “ ’Tis a cruel pity, but—” He 
paused and then turned toward the bottle upon the table, which 
he raised and examined carefully, then set down with an air of 
disgust. “The drunken scut!” he muttered, and then swore softly 
below his breath. 


Vi HAT remained of Quinlevin’s task was not difficult, for he 

had already anticipated his success with Moira by making 
arrangements with Nora Burke and Tricot—Nora to face De Vau- 
trin with her confession and her evidence, Tricot to help him in 
keeping Jim Horton from reaching the Duke. 

By the expression of Moira’s face when they met in the studio 
in the morning, he discovered that his poison had worked its slow 
course through her veins. Irish she was, all Irish now, slow to 
love and swift to jealousy—proud to the quick, and capable of 
a fine hatred when the proofs were brought as Barry Quinlevin in- 
tended to bring them. She listened with an abstracted air as he 
told her that her old nurse Nora Burke and a man, a friend of his, 
were to be the other members of their party. She showed some 
surprise and then a mild interest, but he could see that to Moira 
her companions meant little. She was thinking, brooding som- 
berly over what he had told her, and his air of confidence in 
his undertaking did nothing to give her courage for her decision. 
And yet he knew that she would abide by it—a choice between 
Jim Horton and himself. And he knew already what that choice 
was to be. For reasons of his own, it was important that Jim 
Horton and Piquette should not see him on the tzain, and that 


The Irishman rose furiously, but Horton took a quick pace toward him. ~ Keep your hands out of your pockets, Quinlevin,” 
“I’m younger than you——and quicker.”’ 





Moira should not be presented merely with the evidence of the 
two of them entering the train. The evidence must be condemna- 
tory. He would wait and trust to circumstances. 

The thing was simplicity itself. The window into the corridor 
was like a dispensation. He passed the compartment once or twice 
to make sure that the shade of the little window had not been 
drawn, and then when it grew dark, he saw that Piquette had gone 
fast asleep with her head on Horton’s shoulder. Then he acted. 

“Come,” he said to Moira. “It is time I showed you who is 
the liar.” 

And resolutely she followed him, looked—and saw. 


OTHING seemed to matter to her after that. The look of 
incredulity, surprise and then guilt in Jim Horton’s face all 
expressed so clearly in the brief moment in which their glances 
had met; the pretty painted face upon his shoulder, the arm that 
he withdrew from around the woman’s waist, her sudden awaken- 
ing as he started—all these brief impressions so vivid, so terrible 
in their significance, armed her with new strength and courage to 
hide her pain from Nora Burke and Barry Quinlevin. He watched 
her with admiration. Her heart might be breaking, but she’d 
never whimper now. He knew her. 
“Are ye satisfied, my dear?” he asked when they were alone. 
“VYes—quite!” she gasped. 
“And you'll be listening to Nora while she tells ye the truth?” 
Twill 
“Good. I must be leaving ye for (Continued on page 88) 








“W ho Killed Cock Robin?” 


That’s the Question Theater-Goers Must Answer 
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Helen Hayes made her mark in © Dear Brutus,” 
and gives promise of even better work this year. 


CAME home from California. For three 

weeks I had been soul-adventuring, not 
-among masterpieces, but among the movie 
studios of that sun-soaked land. 

I had seen Douglas Fairbanks shin up a 
water-pipe preparatory to rescuing a tenement 
family even then nearly suffocated by clouds 
of thick yellow smoke that several industrious 
gentlemen were pumping through the painted 
windows of a painted wall. 

I had seen a small man substituting for Mary 
Pickford during the rehearsal of a scene in 
which a brutal guardian had to play crack 
the whip with “everybody’s sweetheart.” and 
the director wished to get the situation set 
before he risked little Mary’s arm. 

I had been “on location” with Hugh Ford while he was instructing a wild-riding 
“double” how to fall from his horse and risk being trampled to death when Sheriff Robert 
Warwick arrested him as the escaping bad man in “In Mizzoura,” and had seen a brace of 
frightened bloodhounds spoil several hundred feet of film by deliberately turning tail 
and running the wrong way of the road when they should have been smelling out the 
criminal. Movie criminals were the very last thing in the world of interest to those 
bloodhounds that day. 

I had sat for a scene or two while David Wark Griffith was trying to get the composition 
historically correct in a new Bret Harte picture he was doing with Richard Barthelmess 
as the hero. I had seen Cecil de Mille “shoot” a scene or two of “The Admirable Crich- 
ton,” which, God forgive him, he threatens to re-title “Male and Female, Created He 
Them.” 

Another week of it and I too would probably have acquired the Hollywood angle that 
the drama is really becoming increasingly unimportant as a factor in our national enter- 
tainment, and that plays are good or bad these days as they furnish or fail to furnish 
ideas that screen dramatists and directors may butcher to make a movie holiday. 

Then I came home and discovered that the movie folk ar so near right there is no 
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Marie Goff, a San Francisco girl who plays the 
heroine in Owen Davis’ new play “At 9:45.” 


Sylvia Field will be the leading 
woman in the new comedy Sunrise.” 


longer reasonable excuse for laughter at 
their expense. 

Plays are being written, just as stories 
are being written, with the author's 
weather eye on the check-book of the 
movie magnate. And for the next five or 
six or ten years we are going to be so 
eternally fed up on the sort of thing that 
that has picture possibilities that there 
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Tallulah Bankhead, daughter of Cangress- 
man Bankhead, whuse beauty and talents 
have brought her to the fore in “39 East.” 
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js no way of telling what our eventual reaction 
will be. 

Not only that, my sisters and brothers, but we are 
going to see produced on the stage the greatest as- 
sortment of underdone and half-done and practically 
“raw” plays that has ever been shown—because 
even a bad play with cinema possibilities sells for 
from $10,000 to $15,000, and can be produced for 
less than half of either sum. I know of one that 
struggled through three or four weeks of losing re- 
ceipts at the tail end of last season and was sold to 
the movies for $12,000 cash the very week that the 
scenery built for it was taken to the storehouse. 


URING the development of the motion picture 

there were years when the mystery play was its 
very life blood. No other form of story-telling is 
likely to be nearer “sure-fire,” as the Broadway 
dramatist has it, and no form is more simple. The 
author merely kills some unlovely person in the first 
act, throws suspicion on several lovely persons in 
the second act, concentrates the most damaging evi- 
dence against the sad-eyed heroine or the white- 
haired hero in the third act and then shouts, “April 
fool—it was the cook!” in the last act. 

In the movies it is possible to perform all sorts 
of tricks with the suspense interest thus created. 
The suspected parties or the real criminal can easily 
be chased from Dan to Beersheba within the con- 
fines of a single studio lot in Hollywood. Hence the 
popularity of the theme. Hence, also, the fact that 
returning to Broadway I discovered three mystery 
plays established, one or two already on their way to 
fhe continuity writers after having been produced 
here and found 
wanting, as 
drama, and a 
half - dozen 
scheduled 
for production 
later in 
season. 

And what is 
the quality of 
these plays as 
drama? = They 
had none. 
They are the 
dime novels of 
the theater. 
They all belong, 
as said, to the 
“Who Killed 
Cock Robin?” 
series. 

“T did,” says 
the ingénue. 
“With my hat- 
pin I killed 
him.” 


rt killed 
Cock Robin,” 
echoes the but- 

“He jig- 
gled my arm 
when I 
passed the 
soup, sir, and 
laughed at me, 
and I killed 
him.” 

“I did ‘the 
deed,” says the 
faven - haired 
heavy. ‘‘He 
was cruel to 
me, God knows 
how cruel, and 
_ dropped a 
Pinch of arse- 
Ric into his cof- 
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Above is Faire 
Binney, who has 
been selected to 
play the ingenue 
role in “He and 
She.” 


Arleen Hackett as Amelia, Florine Arnold as Mrs. Lydiard 
and William Boyd as Harlan Day in “A Voice in the Dark.” 


fee. I killed Cock Rob- 

ale 
° And so it goes till the 

truth is told, and the truth 
is stranger than the fiction 
that has been so adroitly 
built up around it. But the 
audience is indulgent and 
confesses, though it may 
sneer as it does so, that it 
has been entertained while 
the play was on. 


FOUND the most inter- 

esting of the series so 
far shown to be Ralph 
Dyar’s “A Voice in the 
Dark.” Dyar is a Spokane, 
Washington, newspaper man. 
One night when he was 
seeking diversion at a mov- 
ing-picture theater a novel 
idea for a play occurred to 
him. Possibly he had read 
something of 
the success of 
‘‘On_ Trial,” 
which was also 
inspired by the 
movies, At any 
rate, he worked 
out his idea 
and submitted 
the gist of it 
to A. H. Woods 
in a_ typical 
“selling” —_let- 
ter. In his 
newspaper work 
Dyar had sold 
advertising that 
way, and he 
saw no reason 
why it should 
not work with 
a play. It did. 
Woods wired 
back that he 
was interested 
and - promised 
an immediate 
reading of any 
‘script that 
Dyar would 
send on. 

The play 
came, was read 
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Mrs. Bradley, the first woman gen- and accepted 
eral stage director” in New York. within a week 

and then turned over to Willard Mack for reshaping 
and rehearsal. Dyar came to New York and also 
helped with rehearsals. In a curtain speech the opening 
night he acknowledged the great help Mack had been 
to him—but he refuses, probably with reason, to have 
any name but his own as author printed on the pro- 
gram, 

- “A Voice in the Dark” is a reasonably consistent 

investigation of a murder case in which the heroine 

seems guilty as all-get-out until the very last minute. 

And there is novelty in the fact that the most conclusive 

evidence against her is submitted by a deaf lady and 

the evidence that finally clears her comes from a man 
totally blind. 

“How can we turn back the hand of time and act out 
the testimony of a deaf woman and a blind man?” Mr. 
Dyar wrote in his selling letter to Mr. Woods. It is, 
of course, simple enough, though no one has ever 
thought of doing it. | 

“In the case of the deaf character we will present 
the scene just as it appeared to her. There will be 
action, but no sound. Lips will move in speech, but ne 
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voice will be heard. It 
will be like a passage 
from a movie with actors 
in the flesh instead of 
their pictures. It will 
seem to the audience as 
if they, too. had tem- 
porarily lost their hear- 
ing. 

“Then in the case of 
the blind man’s testi- 
mony, the scene will be 
played as it appeared to 
him, that is. in the dark. 
The audience will over- 
hear (as the blind man 
did) a conversation bear- 
ing on the crime to be 
solved but will see abso- 
lutely nothing. It will 
be the same as if the au- 
dience too, for the dura- 
tion of this scene. had 
been stricken with blind- 
ness.” 

And that is how the 
story is told. Blanche 
Warren is accused of the 
murder of Hugh Sains- 
bury, whose body is found 
in the woods near Briar- 
cliff, just after he had 
started to elope with 
Adele Warren, Blanche’s 
younger sister. Blanche 
is seen by the deaf lady 
to burst in upon the 
elopers, to indulge in a 
heated argument with 
Sainsbury, and to rush 
down the path with him. 
When they came back, 
Blanche held a revolver 
in her hand, and the boy, 
clutching wildly at his 
heart, sank to the ground 
dead. 
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Corinne Paynter in the Ziegfeld Follies. 
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At the left are Harrison Hunter, 
John Ellis, Roy Larue, Robert 
Kelly and Bertha Mann in q 
scene from “The Crimson Alibi,” 


As the old lady begins the 
recital of this testimony, the 
scene is rolled back and what 
she saw is acted out in pan- 
tomime. Later, when Blanche 
tells her story, the scene is 
repeated, with the dialogue 
added, and thus the audi- 
ence learns that young Suins- 
bury was a bad boy, that he 
previously had sought to 
compromise Blanche herself, 
and that it was her deter. 
mination to keep him from 
marrying Adele that had led 
to the argument in the woods 
and, apparently, to the mur- 
der. 
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Percy Helton as Grant Adams, Ralph Morgan as Douglas Adams 
and Sue MacManamy as Ruth Hunter in “The Five Million.” 


At the reasonably familiar psychological moment the law part- 
ner of Blanche Warren’s fiancé, who is trying to save her from 
arrest, discovers an old blind man who sells newspapers at the 
railroad station. Being interested in the murder, this old gentle- 
man’s hearing was keenly alert at any reference to it, and it 
happens that that very day he had everheard a young woman 
confessing to her brother, as she was passing through the station, 

that she had shot young Sainsbury from ambush, and 
that she had done it to avenge her own honor. 

The blind man’s testimony is delivered in a dark 
scene, and through it the real murderer is apprehended. 
There has not been the slightest reason for the aug 
ence to suspect the guilty girl, and the authors take 
further advantage by refusing to permit the heroine 
to tell how she came by the revolver with which the 
shot was fired. But of course there is a m-ystery-play 
license that permits an author to do about as he 
pleases, so long as he is not a bore. 

In the cast Olive Wyndham plays the heroine, 
William Boyd the hero, Florine Arnold the garrulous 
deaf lady and William B. Mack the blind man. All 
four give excellent performances, and find good sup- 
port in the work of Anne Sutherland, Richard Gor- 
don, Stewart Wilson, Frank Monroe and Arleen 
Hackett. 
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WEN DAVIS, who served his time right 
joyfully, seeing that his apprenticeship 
netted him something like $200,000, in writing 
Bowery melodramas for Mr. Woods, has called 
quite freely on that experience in fashioning 
“At 9:45, which is his contribution to the 
Cock Robin series. He depends more on his 
skill and his knowledge of the tricks of his 
trade than on novelty to make his entertain- 
ment plausibly interesting. 

In this instance the mystery is introduced 
with the discovery of a young man shot in the 
back, his perforated body being hidden behind 
a clothespress door. When the door is opened, 
the young man, Howard Clayton, falls out, to 
the emotionally expressed consternation of hijs 
mother, his father, the butler, the chauffeur, the 
maid and, eventually, the police captain dele- 
gated to discover the shootist. 

From this beginning, which, you must con- 
fess, is quite dramatic and shivery, Mr. Davis 
is at pains to indicate that practically each 
member of the cast had some reason to wish 



























night of the shooting, mightn’t she? Certainly 
she might. 

By the end of the second act the police cap- 
tain is more or less puzzled. Narrowing his 
suspicions to the jilted girl, her lover and the 
butler, all three confound him with their con- 
fessions. The girl, to save her lover, insists 
she did it. The lover, to save the girl, declares 
he did it, and the butler, fearing the policeman 
knows the facts, insists he did it. 

The audience is inclined to titter at this ob- 
vious hokum, especially when the police cap- 
tain a moment later proves all three to be ly- 
ing. But as it is still interested in its own 
guesses, it keeps its seats and awaits the out- 
come, 

The confession in this instance brings in 
another minor character in the cast who ex- 
plains that it was really she who did the shoot- 
ing, and, of course, for the usual reason. She 
had been betrayed and promised marriage and 
was endeavoring to hasten the ceremony when 
her trigger finger slipped. 















The performance. supervised by William A. 
Brady and directed by John Cromwell, is a 
trifle shrill and unimaginative. As good and 


the young man out of the way, or at least { 
had some excuse for shooting him. 








Margaret Irving in 
the Ziegfeld Follies. 
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Mauresette in the 
Ziegfela Follies, 












Young Clayton, son of Judge Clayton, 
was the typical well-bred hoodlum of the 
upper class. He had had his way with 
women and had been cruel to the meek 
and lowly help. He had jilted the girl 
who had thought she loved him and threat- 
ened to tell the world all that was written 
in her love-letters. He had shirked his 
wa: obligations and had insulted the stanch 
young lieutenant who had signed up at the 
first suggestion of trouble. He had tried 
to steal his chauffeur’s girl, heaped indig- 
nities upon the butler and been a general 
all-round rotter. 

Naturally each of these injured persons 
is suspected, particularly the jilted girl, a 
piece of whose torn frock was discovered 
on the paling of the iron fence outside the 
library window. She was not, it seems, in 
the habit of climbing in and out of that 
window, but she might have tried it the 
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CAlta King in the 
Ziegfeld Follies. 







William B. Mack as the blind 
man in “A Voice in the Dark.” 


‘Cromwell’s credit if  stolidity 
were not a growing tendency 
with him. 


ARIE GOFF, by the by, 

—she who plays the 
heroine of whom we were just 
speaking—is a lucky girl. She 
has been in New York for two 
years striving with all her ener- 
gies to get a chance to act and 
holding on with all her patience 
to every hope that offered. 
She came here with some lit- 
tle experience in stock in San 
Francisco behind her, but none 
of the managers seemed im- 


pressed. She took to posing 
as an artist’s model for a time. 


Edward Langford, Marie Goff, 
John Cromwell and Peter Lang 
in “At 9:45.” 
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experienced an actor 
as George Backus is 
made to shout his way 
through his rdle of the 
wounded boy’s father, 
and as promising a 
novice as Marie Goff 
is halted on her way 
to technical _ profi- 
ciency by being made 
to play the heroine in 
the old strident, melo- 
dramatic fashion. 
She is handicapped by 
a limited emotional 
expression, too, this 
young woman, but she 
is very pretty, and 
that helps. Frank 
Hatch emerges with 
the acting hon- 
ors of the perform- 
ance by reason of 
his placid, dignified 
and human butler. 
Idalene Cotton helps 
with the comedy as an 
Irish maid whose 
father was “a cop in 
Noo York when cops 
was cops,” and an 
excellent characteriza- 
tion of a _ Ritz-Carl- 
ton waiter is  con- 
tributed by Gustave 
Rolland. The hero is 
well visualized by Ed- 
ward Langford, and 
Mr. Cromwell is as 
stolid as police cap- 
tains usually are, 
which would be to 
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She did secretarial work for the various Liberty Loan Committees, 
and she kept up her tramping from office to office. 

After two years of it, however, she was ready to quit. Last 
December she had accepted an office position that would take 
her back to San Francisco and had decided the gods did not 


Ralph 

Morgan - 

and Beatrice se Sena ee J Photograph 
Noyes in The “s New York 
Five Million.” 


intend she should be an actress. Then on New Year’s eve she 
was invited to a dance which happened to be given in a hotel 
favored by the theatrical folk. Here she met and danced with 
several influential persons. Next day she resumed her calling. 
And at her first stop—which happened to be the Playhouse—she 
was engaged by John Cromwell, who is Mr. Brady’s general stage 
manager. She rehearsed first in a drama called “Never Too 
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Late.” That was a failure, but Miss Goff was not, and she was 
transferred to “At 9:45.” All of which shows how much may 
depend on putting your right foot forward at the psychological 
dance, because a month after the opening of “At 9:45” Miss Goff 
married Mr. Cromwell. 


N “The Crimson Alibi,” which George Broadhurst fashioned 

from a novel by Octavus Roy Cohen, an attempt is frankly 
made to shock the audience into an interest in the play. 

When the curtain rises on the prologue, the stage is as dark 
as Jonah found the whale’s tummy. Suddenly from somewhere 
the rays of a baby spotlight appear. When they are focused on 
the object that is to be exposed, it is discovered to be an unusually 
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‘Bertha Mann as Mary Garrison and Harrison Hunter 
as David Carroll in a scene from ““The Crimson Alibi.” 


large hand. I first thought it was a ham on a platter—a ham 
studded with jeweled cloves; but it wasn’t, it was a hand. Slowly 
the hand is seen to grasp a silver dagger; slowly it glides across 
the thick blackness to the opposite side of the stage. Here there 
is a pause, then a thrust, followed by a groan of some one mor- 
tally wounded, and the curtain falls. 

Here is horror in the raw. A little too raw, as a matter of 
fact, for the reaction of the audience is expressed in giggles and 
humorous comments on the mental strain the author must have 
been under when he conceived the scene. 

When the play proper begins, it is discovered that Joshua 
Quincy, a wicked old man (mystery authors must always rob 
their dead of all claim to sympathy, else the audience might 


Photograph by White, New York 
Peter Lang, John Cromwell, John Harrington, Frank 
Hilton, Idalene Cotton and George Backus in © At 9:45.” 


resent the crime and lack interest in proving the suspected 
persons innocent), has been stabbed in the night (and 
Just under the fourth rib), and has died in his chair. 

There is but one man who can unravel the mystery of 
Joshua’s timely but illegal death, and that man is David 
Carroll, a local Sherlock with a penetrating gaze and such 
omniscient power that nothing can escape him later than 
eleven o’clock of an evening or five P. M. on matinée 
days. 

David takes the case and begins the examination of the 
suspects. These include an aged professor, long a friend 
of the dead man but recently cheated by him out of a 
small legacy; Andrew Quincy, a nephew with whom Uncle 
Joshua had quarreled violently on the day of the murder; 
Larry Conover, an escaped convict wrongfully sent to 
prison by Joshua, and now on his way to a new freedom 
if he can avoid the police; and Mary Garrison, the fiancée 
of Larry Conover and naturally the embittered enemy of 
the man who had sent her lover to prison. 

Suspicion @enters on Larry Conover, who is known to 
be hiding in a tough hotel. Detective Carroll determines 
to go there and arrest him. Mary Garrison hopes to get 
there first and help him escape. A gang of thugs hang- 
ing about the hotel, hearing of the probable arrest, plans 
to “get” the officers when they appear. 

The room in which Larry is hiding is on the third 
floor, and in one of the most effective sets recently built 
hereabouts the outside door of the room and the stair- 
ways and corridors leading to it are shown, a really tower- 
ing and imposing background. When they come to arrest 
Larry, the fight between the crooks and the police takes 
place on these stairs. It is a noisy and thrilling fight, 
and was staged by a woman, Lillian Trimble Bradley, of 
whom more anon. 

Here, again, the least suspected of the suspects confesses 
the crime in the end; the loyal Mary and her ill-treated 
Larry are united, and the girl the nephew wanted to marry 
is passed on to him with her unshattered faith promising 
much for their future. 
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Jessie Reed as the Salvation Army Girl in the Ziegfeld Follies. 


Harrison Hunter, perhaps the slickest of all the stage 
Nick Carters, plays the amateur Sherlock gracefully and 
With little recourse to the cheaper heroics. Robert Kelly 
is the innocent Conover, and Bertha Mann, for all she is 
falling into a bad habit of singing in place of speaking 
her speeches, lends convincing emotional sincerity to the 
role of Mary. 


E Lillian Trimble Bradley who staged this play has, 

for a season or two, been helping George Broadhurst 
with his productions. Now, if you please, she has been 
named general stage director of his play-producing or- 
ganization and is, so far as I know, the first woman to 
achieve a similar honor. A number of women play- 
wrights, as I pointed out last month, have directed the 
rehearsals of their own dramas, but they have not been 
called to the staging of other playwrights’ plays; and, 
with the possible exception of Rachel Crothers, they have 
never assumed responsibility for such matters as the 
designing of the sets or the working out of the lighting. 
_ has been, and is still, looked upon as distinctly man’s 
work. 

For seven years Mrs. Bradley, who is Kentucky-born, 
attended a Paris school. It was there she became inter- 
ested in the theater and was immediately fascinated by 
its mechanics rather than by its productions. She made 
the acquaintance of the great Antoine, and was permitted 
to study with him. Later she was in Russia, where her 
people were connected with the American legation, and 


here she spent much time in Moscow and came to know Stanis- 
awsky and the work he was doing at his theater. She wrote 
four plays in Russia and so!d them when she came home. One 
was a dramatization of the ex-bandit Al Jennings’ story of 
“Beating Back,” as told by Will Irwin; another was a dramatiza- 
tion of Frank M. O’Brien’s “The Woman on the Index.” An. 
other was “Mr. Myd,” and the fourth was called “As Others See 
Us.” Three of the four were produced, but no one of them was 
a great success. They did not, her friends insist, represent Mrs. 
Bradley at her best, but they at least brought about the 
association with Mr. Broadhurst. Her next production 
will be that of “The Storm,” written by Langdon Mc- 
Cormick. Serving as a pioneer of her sex in this important 
— it is not at all unlikely that she will accomplish 
much. 


E are sounding two other “significant notes” thus 

early in the season. One heralds the Bolshevist 
theme, the other the drama concerned with the recon- 
struction of the returned soldier and the country he has 
returned to rule—or know the reason why. 

Of the after-the-war plays I have seen but two—Thomp- 
son Buchanan’s “Civilian Clothes,” which Oliver Morosco 
was trying out in California when I was there, and “The 
Five Million,” which was a midsummer success in New 
York. Both are in a sense trivial, but both are interest- 
ing in that they represent the soldier state of mind. 

Of “Civilian Clothes” I will say little at this time, as I 
understand it is being rewritten for its New York show- 

ing. 
“The Five Million, 
Ruth Taylor in the written by Guy Bolton 
Ziegfeld Follies. and Frank Mandel, is a 
sentimental little com- 
———e : edy, not unlike “Turn to 
. the Right” in form, re- 
lating the experience of 
a brave young aviator 
who also was reported 
dead and who comes 
home to find that the 
fiancée who had been 
counting the days until 
she should see him again 
has turned rather quick- 
ly to the other fellow, a 
rich young slacker, as 
soon as she had news of 
her lover’s reported de- 
mise. 

The play here is upon 
all the obvious twists of 
such a situation. There 
is the loyal soubrette 
who would give her eye- 
teeth and throw in her 
best organdie frock, for 
so much as a smile from 
the hero that the incon- 
stant ingénue has so 
readily discarded; there 
is the rich slacker who 
escaped the draft be- 
cause his feet were flat, 
representing the villain 
interest, and the slacker’s 
father, a crooked lawyer, 
who would steal the re- 
turned hero’s practice 
from him. 

The lines are -bright 
and the comedy is good, 
inspired for the most 
part by a youthful pri- 
vate who spent his time 
at the front as company 
cook and returns home 
to find that his wife has 
carried on his business as 
an insurance solicitor 
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By WANDA WILEY 


ORGET the war! 

This is an imperative command from all quarters. 
There is but one reference to the great war in this story; 
then the spotlight shifts to the woman, the hero and—a high- 
way. 

Among other things war emphasized the fact that the 
roads and highways of the United States of America are no 
better than they should be and in many instances may be mis- 
taken for imitations of old cowpaths, forsaken Indian trails, or 
prospectors’ ribbons. 

If America is to continue in the van of progress, she must make 
sure that the land, from coast to coast, from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Dominion of Canada, is netted by a system of roads and 
highways which will become not alone an economic, military and 
social but an Americanizing asset. And if by chance or premedita- 
tion the building of roads and highways may at the same time 
be an expression of a people’s gratitude and appreciation for 
valiant service rendered by a citizen, a new note will be added 
to the spiritual life of the nation; a keener purpose will possess 
the hearts of men. 

So reasoned a certain woman some twelve years ago when 
there was much discussion as to a monument to Abraham Lincoln. 

In the States of the Union there was no outward and visible 
sign, created by the people, adequately expressing their gratitude 
for Lincoln’s service to Humanity. 

Here and there, as in Chicago and Springfield, a bronze or 
marble monument was erected as token of remembrance. In this 
period of much “talk about it and about,” Frances McEwen Bel- 
ford, a resident of Denver, Colorado, addressing a women’s club, 
offered a suggestion for a national memorial to Abraham Lincoln. 

e@ memorial, she contended, must be of national scope, with 

the United States and not a particular locality as its setting. 
“And what,” she asked, “could be a finer evidence of national 
loyalty than a wide, fair highway, traced through the heart of 
the land, built, maintained, guarded, beautified by the people 
of the States traversed by it?” 
_ The suggestion was not the result of emotional impulse. Rather 
it was the flowering of a deep devotion to a personality and 
character recognized by Mrs. Belford as the “greatest American” 
so long ago as December 12, 1860, when she had sat in the 
presence of Lincoln, heard him admit a dread of the time and 
forecast a future which “may mean death to me.” 


Much water has run under the national bridges since Mrs. 
Belford met and became an ardent disciple of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Then she was a bride of twenty, traveling from Missouri to 
Indiana by way of Springfield, Illinois, where a newly elected 
president lived. Now with eighty years welding her to an 
epochal past Mrs. Belford, mother of the Lincoln Highway, 
recails days that are done. 

She is a lady of that period when being a lady was con- 
sidered an achievement in itself. She is dainty as the roses on 
her desk; she is feminine as the real:lace falling over her white 
hands; she is feminist because she believes that responsibility and 
opportunity added to influence are healthy factors in a woman’s 
life. And as she is certain that death does not end all, she has 
met with fortitude the death of four of her eight children and of 
her husband. 

Age serves! This is the intruding thought as Mrs. Belford in 
her Denver home opens the closed chapters of the book of ex- 
perience to find her story. 

“When I made my suggestion of a transcontinental highway 
as the only adequate memorial to Abraham Lincoln, unfortunately 
I had no press-agent at my command,” Mrs. Belford said in a 
voice vibrant with youth. “But the idea and ideal had gone 
forth, and because they were for the good of the nation, they 
were bound to survive, regardless of care-takers or lack of them.” 

From the dawn of her understanding, Mrs. Belford admits a 
tendency toward hero-worship. “But always my heroes have been 
champions of the spiritual and moral rather than of the physical 
forces. I had followed with keenest interest the presidential 
campaign which resulted in the election of Mr. Lincoln. If I 
had judged him by the abuse heaped upon him, I should have 
considered it improper for a lady to wish to look upon the face 
of such a man. He had not been silent, and what he said 
intrigued my fancy. Springfield lacked diversions the day of 
our visit, and I timidly invited my husband to go with me to 
call upon the president elect. At first there was amazement, then 
protest: ‘Who are we, to imagine Mr. Lincoln has time for us?’ 
Then came acceptance.” 

December 12, 1860, in Springfield, Illinois, was a day of 
whimpering winds and thick sleet. The Belfords left the hotel, 
picked their way through mud, and against ‘swirling sheets of 
sleet, to a house pointed out as “Abe Lincoln’s.” A sharp knock 
on a door with shredding paint brought a woman servant to open 
it. She explained that Mr. Lincoln was at his office in the capitol 
building. Mrs. Belford looked beyond the servant into the house 
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MRS. FRANCES M’EWEN BELFORD 


“The Mother of the Lincoln Highway.” To her, as 
a bride, Mr. Lincoln vaguely prophesied his own fate. 
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and saw it was a humble home. There was a small hall and 
beyond this the parlor with a gay-flowered Brussels carpet, a 
marble-topped table holding a silver water-pitcher, a few chairs 
govered with black horse-hair, a bookcase, sparsely filled with worn 
volumes. 

“Go right along to the capitol; he’ll be glad to see you,” was 
the maid’s hearty assurance. The distance seemed very long, even 
to exuberant youth, At the capitol they were directed to Mr. 
Lincoln’s suite. A young man with cheerful countenance said: 
“Mr. Lincoln is engaged at present, but wait, please. He will be 
glad to see you.” 


“We slipped quietly out of the room. I looked back. Abrahane 
Lincoln was standing as we had left him, hands extended, eyes 
searching the storm.” 

When they had reached their hotel, Mrs. Belford broke the 
silence by the challenging assertion: “We have been in the 
presence of the greatest American!” 

More than any other, according to Mrs. Belford, Abraham 
an symbolizes America—what America has been, is and must 

e. 

“I was young in 1860,” Mrs. Belford pondered. “I am eighty 

now, and through. the 





They waited; then the 
door of an adjoining 
room opened, and out 
trooped a group of Iili- 
nois farmers, noisy, 
muddy, informal folk 
who shouted, “‘Good-by, 
Abe!” as they passed 
into the hall, leaving 
pehind an odor of damp 
wool and bad tobacco. 

Mrs. Belford’s first 
impression of Mr. 
Lincoln was one of 
bitter | disappointment. 
He stood close to the 
window, @ gray light 
falling on an ungainly 
figure in slouchy clothes. 
The room was shabby, 
the carpet lying in welts 
on the floor; the chairs, 
desk and iron stove 
were of the makeshift 
variety. The hero 
seemed to stand in an 
abomination of desola- 
tion. 

Then he turned, held 
out his hands and said: 
“lam grateful to you 
young people for hunt- 
ing me out. This is not 
the sort of day a man 
would choose to be 
alone.” 

Mrs. Belford _ re- 
members that for an 
hour President Lincoln 
questioned her husband, 
as though he were on a 
witness-stand, concern- 
ing Missouri—all phases 
of Missouri. “Occasion- 
ally Mr. Lincoln would 
turn to me with charm- 
ing deference and make 
a remark as though he 
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intervening years I have 
held to my dream of 
sometime bringing forth 
the idea which America 
would accept as the 


basis for a_ Lincoln 
memorial.” 

Holding fast to her 
purpose, Mrs. Belford 


went about the business 
of home-making and of 
doing her share to win 
the West to culture and 
to civilization. She is 
to-day a living witness 
to the fallibility of the 
doctrine that a woman 
may not _ successfully 
serve two  masters— 
home and the public. 

When she came to 
Colorado in 1870, it was, 
she explains, the busi- 
ness of educated women 
to serve two masters. 
If the home was to be 
made -what it should -be, 
then its dooryard, the 
city and State, must be 
set in order and de- 
veloped. 

As wife of a justice 
of the Colorado supreme 


court, Mrs. Belford 
found certain duties 
waiting her. As mother 


of a family of growing 
children, other cares 
pressed insistently about 
her; as a potential voter 
she gave time to popu- 
larizing the principle of 
equal suffrage. Later, 
when her husband was 
elected to represent 
Colorado in Congress, 
her horizon extended, 
and she testifies to hav- 











did not wish me to feel 
an exile from the politi- 
cal circle. He seemed 
as one searching through 
fog for knowledge, in- 
formation, anything which might substantiate evidence brought 
in by investigators, politicians, statesmen, upon whom he relied.” 

Twice the visitors rose to go. Each time they were asked to 
remain for further talk. 

As an etcher, Mr. Lincoln outlined conditions for his visitors— 
conditions to turn fluid the courage of a weaker man. 

“When at last we had decided not to outstay our welcome, Mr. 
Lincoln again expressed his gratitude and pleasure at our visit. 
We stood, a group of three, in a soggy gray light. During the talk 
I was sure that not in the world was another such homely man; 
only the eyes seemed to redeem his face from utter ugliness. 

“These are perilous times,’ he said, placing his hands on our 
shoulders. ‘A man must pick his way in the gathering shadows.’ 
There followed a pause and then, in what sounded like a clairvoy- 
ant’s voice, he broke the stillness with: ‘It is surely war, danger 
or the Union.’ Another pause; then, ‘And it may mean death 
o me, 





“I was a bride when I met Mr. Lin- 
coln on that never-to-be-forgotten day.” 


ing so much to do that 
time to do it grew apace. 

She found time to 
serve as first woman 
member on the State 
board of charities, corrections and pardons when it was created 
by act of the legislature. From this she stepped to more cheer- 
ful service as trustee of the State teachers’ college, where her 
scholarship and broad culture were vital factors in sending that 
institution to the forefront of educational agencies. Later, Gover- 
nor Elias Ammons refused to take “No” for an answer when Mrs 
Belford urged that a younger woman might do better work, and 
she agreed to round out her services to the people as a trustee of 
the State agricultural college. 

In spite of the multitude of interests hedging her in, Mrs. 
Belford had not allowed her promise made to herself to be for- 
gotten. Out of the East came reports of plans for monuments 
to Lincoln. Though in the hearts of the American people Lincoln 
was enthroned, even that was not enough. 

Congressman John W. Rainey of Illinois proposed, as a fitting 
tribute to Lincoln, that a road from Gettysburg to Washington 
should be built and named after the (Continued on page ¥05) 
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The day wore on; we both tried our utmost to escape, and each time the earth 
defeated us. We ate another biscuit and drank from the flask at evening-time. 
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The Last of Christian 
“‘Deane’s adventures 
in romance. 


Illustrated by 
R. L. LAMBDIN 


OU may have heard that the English climate is damp, London 

a rainy city. Do not believe it. There is only one really 
damp place, and that is Flanders, and the W. A. A. C.’s camp 
has the champion rainfall. Rain, to the ordinary person, just 
means rain—a mackintosh, an umbrella, and keep out of it. 
Toa W.A. A. C. it means every single thing that speils acute dis- 
comfort. 

You get used to it, of course; one can get used to anything, 
one is told, and there are stories of prisoners getting to love their 
dungeons so much that they could not bear to leave them; but I 
can’t imagine anyone with only one rainproof coat getting so 
fond of rain they hated fine weather! 

I used to think of London and buttered toast and scalding 
coffee, and undergrounds and busses handy everywhere. And I 
thought, too, as I chopped up branches for road-repairing, of 
Oxford Street in the spring twilight, where the rain makes the 
shop-windows glisten on the ground like fairy palaces. Nothing 
glistened on the clay of Flanders much except an occasional bomb, 
and that had a sort of glisten upon which you wasted no time 
in idle admiration! There were heavenly clear days, though, days 
of quick sunshine and a keen wind, when you felt the war must 
get a move on pretty soon, and work became something absorb- 
ing and not merely a job to get through before a certain time. 

Then suddenly our hut was given a week’s leave; we had made 
a record and it was the reward of virtue. 

The other nine went home; I had the luck to possess a mother 
managing a canteen, and I whirled off to her, and we both whirled 
off to Paris. And Paris seemed gay despite all its hardships, and 
there were theaters packed out, and English bands showing off 
splendidly, and heaps of people, mostly men whom Mother knew, 
who gave us a gorgeous time. 

Mother became herself, the famous actress, almost at once, and 
people stared at her when she entered a restaurant, and I kept 
as much in the background as I could, for I look more than 


By OLIVE 
WADSLEY 


nineteen and Mother far less than thirty-seven, and yet those are 
our real ages. I looked taller than ever, too, somehow—I think 
because I had bobbed my hair. 

I felt, perhaps because of that, as if I wasn’t as well finished 
off as I ought to be; it had seemed perfectly right in my W. A, 
A. C. hut, but when I wore an evening dress I kept on wondering 
what I had left undone that I should have done up. 

And I felt tired, too, mentally tired, I mean; it seemed difficult 
to get back to the Kit who had lived an ordinary life a year be- 
fore and loved a dinner at a restaurant, and worried over a shabby 
evening dress. The glitter of life was missing for me. It came 
back like a meteor, or a sun-blaze, or anything brilliant and rather 
hard which suggests speed and vividness, with René Barron’s 
advent. 


ENE was Irish-French, and Mother therefore made much of 


him at once. Everyone made much of him; he belonged to 
that type of man which is instantly appreciated and spoiled and 
loved. I wanted to squash him and snub him just because he 
was so gay and self-confident, and certain of his attractiveness, and 
heedless of most people’s feelings or wishes. 

He had everything a man needs, too—position and youth, and 
looks of the brown-hair-and-blue-eyes type; and he was (there 
was that distinctly in his favor) a brave soldier. His mother 
had been Irish, a well-known Irish prima donna, and his father 
the head of one of the biggest French railway amalgamations. 

So René the well-beloved was possessed of both temperament 
and too much money. Really, it was no wonder he was spoiled; 
the marvel would have been had he been otherwise. 

He was twenty-seven and a great parti, and he attached himself 
very decidedly to Mother, who liked the Irish part of him, his 
put-on brogue which he and she insisted was real, and I was very 
scornful about, and his gallant courtesy which Mother said was 
Irish and which seemed to me might just as easily have been 
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French, because Frenchmen do possess, as all the world knows, 
just that happy, gallant quality of gay courage. 

René and I sparred all the time; I because I really liked him 
and didn’t want him to know, because I had once heard him say 
women. were always kind to him; and he because he seemed to 
like annoying me. 

He used to sit astride one of the gilt chairs, looking very 
“pleasant to the eye indeed,” as Mother expresses it, in his pale 
blue kit, with his well-groomed head, which was rather 
the color of a chestnut, and his half-closed gray eyes, 
lightefing-keen between their black lashes, and quarrel 
artistically with me. 

“Why do you not like me, Mademoiselle Kit?” he 
asked me one day. 

“Perhaps because you are so fond of yourself!” I 
told him laughingly. 

He laughed too, but I could see his eyes were not 
amused. 

He came to say good-by that evening, and take us 
to the theater; it was the end of my leave—I had to 
be back in camp next morning by ten o'clock, and 
meant to travel through the night. 

We dined, Mother and he and a friend of his, a 
man in his regiment, and I, at a little restaurant all 
brown and orange, with orange-siikk shades on the 
lamps, and a brown carpet and walls; and the little 
table appointments, the china salt-cellars and things, 
were fashioned like oranges. 

It was a very gay dinner; a girl played the piano 
and played it really well, and at intervals the pro- 
prietor, who was an Italian, sang love-songs in a clear 
baritone and very sentimentally. I listened and felt 
wistful; the love-songs seemed of another world, and 
I remembered, I remembered a man who had said he loved me 
and hadn’t really, after all. 

I suppose I looked wistful too, for René said suddenly: 

“Ts really even your hard heart touched, Mademoiselle Kit? 
Let me profit by this rarest occasion!” And he took my hand in 
his own very closely, leaning forward to look into my eyes. 

I-know I felt angry, but I felf something else too, something 
I did not want to feel, had believed I should never feel again; it 
was the thrill that only comes when your lover kisses you, or 
holds your hand, as René was holding mine, closely, passionately. 
And he was not my lover, and of a'l things in the world I would 
have prayed not to be forced to care for a man who did not 
mind really whether I lived or died. 

I freed my hand and tried to laugh, and knew I loved him and 
felt I wanted to 
hate him too, at 
the same time, be- 
cause he had made 
me know it. I 
had felt stirred at 
all our meetings, 
worried a little, 
but I had never 
guessed it meant 


——=—_—= 


For suddenly the knowledge that it was all finished, that J 
might never see him again, swept over me like a bitter, stunning 
wave; life grew empty at that realization. 

I tried to scoff at myself, to taunt myself with unspoken scorn, 
all the scorn. one ought to feel for a love unasked, unwanted, for 
the poverty of pride which allows it to be given, the lack of 
dignity; but against my forced, cold contempt the one question 
persisted: how could I have helped it? It had just happened, as 


All through that day I worked up and down 
the Villeul road, the stream of wounded was 
never-ceasing, but they were very cheery. 


love always does. I had wanted to 
dislike René, despise him, and I had 
come to love him; and now I knew, 
thinking over that short, suddenly so 
precious week, that all the time he 
had made me care, that all my lack 
of interest had been feigned, that it 
had mattered to me dreadfully that 
I should be in when he called, and 
that even his mocking jests had made 
him dear to me. 

Now he was going back to the trenches, I back to my wood- 

chopping and car-driving. 

His hand, the hand which had touched mine, held it. so posses- 
sively, lay on the table; I wanted to put my cheek 
against it. Mother rose to go. 

In René’s car, driving home, he sat beside me. 

“Think!” he said. “The image of my self-sufficiency 
is to be removed in a few moments! What relief, what 
a rest!” 

But I could find nothing satirical to answer, and in a 
minute our little hotel was reached. René helped us 
out; my hand lay in his again. He bowed over it as he 
had done over Mother’s. 


Hips. ab! 
“Au revoir, then,” he said. “Or shall we make it 


—this. Ny ae 'f ‘ 

il ‘ai t-te good-by?” 
t 

‘ ‘U ‘ 


He looked rather 
white, but he was 
smiling, as he al- 
ways smiled, a 
little devilishly, 
gayly, self-con- 

 fidently. 

“Own up!” he 
mocked me. “I 
was right; you had 
your moment’s 
weakness! What 
a relief to know 
you are human, 
after all!” 

“Why on earth 
do you two always 
quarrel?” Mother broke in. “And on a last evening too!” 

“We're ce'ebrating that!” I said gayly. 

I caught a swift glance of myself in a mirror, and I saw that 
I had a brilliant color and that my eyes were bluer because of it, 
and felt glad; René would not be able to guess I felt so utterly 
miserable that I longed to put my head down and cry. 


< 

Ps ‘ He was still laughing; the dawn was coming in the 
sky; I felt the tears perilously near my eyes; a little 
mist hid him for a second from my sight. 

“Just to make you angry for the last time!” I 
heard him say, and he kissed my mouth. 

He was gone then; I half heard a quick whisper, did 
not catch its import, and he had vanished into the car 
and it had sped away. So he had thought so little of 
me as that! He had kissed me to mak. 1 engr, to 
amuse himself with my anger! I wishec @ :Gy bumiflia 
tion, that I had struck him. 

I went upstairs and changed into ~ny uniform ano 
jammed my hat onto my head and said gooo-by to 

“Do you or don’t you?” he said Mother and let myself out again into a gray street and 
with rough vehemence. “Answer!” walked to the railway station. 

The train crawled back to the north; the gunfire grew 
louder. I was glad to be going to work; the camp seemed 3 
refuge somehow, the bare, ugly hut a haven. 

“You're on ambulance work,” I was told. “Better get off at 
once; there’s a bad time coming. You're to take the Villeul road 
and pick up outside the second dressing-station.” 

I drove off into the rain; it was falling like a thin veil, and it 
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blurred the glass and made everything indistinct and dreary. I 
knew the new offensive had started by the roar as I sped on, and 
all the sky seemed almost dark with airplanes. Ambulances going 
back laden passed me; and then, farther on, to my amazement, 





. there came poor little carts laden with furniture, and trudging along 
in the road old men and women and young mothers with their 

. children. 

‘ My heart sank; it meant things were going badly, I knew, be- 


cause these poor little carts signified a village lost. 
All through that day I worked up and down the Villeul road, 
y the stream of wounded was never-ceasing, but they were very 
t cheery, and crowded into the ambulance uncomplainingly. It was 
on my last trip, when I was waiting in the darkness just beyond 
the lighted door of the dressing-station, that I heard René’s 
voice. 
I should have known it amongst hundreds, its gay carelessness, 
its clearness. 


L “We’re coming up strong,” he was saying to some English 
officer. “My men are only half an hour’s march distant now.” 

: He walked into the light and went on talking there. 

; “It’s going to be a devil of a night!” he said cheerily. 


I longed to call out to him, but my pride stopped me; I was, 
after all, only the girl he had kissed for fun. A stretcher-bearer 
came out holding a lamp; it caught me in its shaft of brightness, 


and René saw me. 
j He stared; his eyes narrowed, his whole face intent; the English 
officer spoke to him, but he did not answer; instead he said under 
> his breath: 
- “T know that girl. At least—” 

He came forward, stood quite close to me and smiled. 
5 “Remember our last meeting?” he asked; the scent of the 
) cigarette he was holding in his fingers blew toward me, reminding 
] me inconsequently of other meetings, safe, happy, laughter-filled 


meetings. 
“You know,” the low, attractive voice hurried on, “you don’t 
really hate me! I believe you—” 
The words whipped my misery and humiliation to tempestuous 
anger. 
“I only despise you,” I said contemptuously. “What else does 
a cad deserve?” 













Anger met anger then. 
“How dare you?” he said. “I have indeed deserved — 
but not for caddishness, as you are pleased to térm it, only for 
rank idiocy. I believed—imagine it!—you cared, as'I believed I 
did myself! I am in luck’s way to have discovered the truth 
before it was too late!” 

And suddenly, painfully, his hand closed on my 
wrist, his face was close to me. 

“Do you, or don’t you?” he said with rough vehe- 
_mence. “Answer, can’t you?” 

y At that instant I could not have. spoken; I should 
have burst into tears. 

René released me so violently that I put out my 
hands against the car to steady myself; then he had 
gone, vanished into the darkness. 

I did a perfectly insane thing—started to run 
after him, ran into a deep mist, and lost my way 
utterly. 

“I do love you, I do love you,” I kept repeating 
in a sobbing whisper. “You must know it. René, 
René—” I had to halt at last, and when I stood 
still, the fog and the noise seemed hideous, terrifying. 
I seemed near to the noise somehow; the empti- 
ness all about me brought it nearer, I think. A 
shell sang overhead; I could hear the crack-crack 
of machine-guns. 

I stumbled on, or rather back, as I thought, and 
my feet sank into soft, clinging mud. I called aloud, 
then shouted, kept on shouting, and always I seemed to hear a 
voice saying “Coming!” And no one came. 

Then the noise seemed to boom, suddenly, to grow quite close 
to me; it seemed, extraordinarily, to be above my head; and a 
second later I was flung on my face, and over me, round me, 
earth first pelted, then settled; I struggled and slipped a long way, 
down, down, till at last, half smothered, I lay still. 

Then I lost consciousness altogether. 

I woke in the dawn; an opal gleam lighted up the sodden world; 
it touched René’s face, which was hidden at my feet. 

He was lying twisted on one side, and the earth had piled over 
his shoulders. 

We were both in a deep crater, and walls from which tree-roots 
hung towered about us. 

“René!” I said in a whisper. I bent over him; he never stirred. 

I repeated idiotically, as if it mattered now: “I love you.” I 
struggled to my knees, though every movement was agony, I was 
so bruised and hurt, and crouched beside him and strove to turn 
his face toward me. 

I was so weak it took a 
long time, but I did it at 
last, and pillowed his head 
against my heart. He 
sighed and lay closer. 

All the world, nearly, 
was at war, almost over 
my head too, some of it; 
but at that second I 
knew what happiness 
meant, and nothing else 
seemed to count, even. 

My lover lived, and we 
were together. 

The queerest, maddest 
thoughts raced through 
my brain; the future 
seemed to hold no fear; 
the past had ceased to 
matter—only this hour in 
the dawn mattered, and 
René’s head against my 
heart. I didn’t want to 
kiss‘ him; I didn’t even 
want to hear him speak, 
I only wanted to go on 
just holding him in my 
arms. I had no dread of 
what might happen to us, 
what had perhaps, already 
happened to him; it was 
as though we were in para- 
dise safe from all harm. 
(Continued on page 98) 






René used to sit 
astride one of the 
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‘The Symphony of Woman 


I—Vision; ~ Gasifier [l—Endurance- IV—Devotion 


IV 
DEVOTION 


Wherein the cAccompanying “Drawing by 
JAMES CADY EWELL is Interpreted 


ERS the Heart Aflame with Faith 
As kneeling in her humbleness 

She Prays to Him within Whose Keep 
The Destinies of Little Children are. 
Her Prayer is All-Encompassing 
Encircling every Living Thing — 
A Holy Ring of Safety — | 
Divinely drawn in Answer to her Plea, 
Return of Him to her for Trust 
That passeth Understanding. 
God-breathed-upon, God-guided, 
Hers the Vision; 
Asking nothing, Giving All, 
Hers the Sacrifice; 
Hers the Supreme Test, 
Hers the Endurance. 
Hers the Grace of Life, 
Hers the Devotion. 
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THE remarkable story of an American business 
woman’s career, as told to 


IDA M. EVANS 





CHAPTER VIII 


SOON found out, however, the difference between selling 
I something for three dollars and more, and selling something 
for a mere ten cents. 

Anyone whose personality is not repellent and who can use 
words of two syllables, can make some sort of a living selling an 
article at ten cents. But it takes finesse, brains, persistence, almost 
doggedness, and the selling knack in the bargain, to draw three 
dollars and a quarter out of the average calculating housewife’s 
close-shut purse. Some days I sold none of the aluminum sets— 
quite a good many days. And such days were a distinctly new 
experience to me, after the months of gathering in the easy 
cimes. 

But one day I sold six sets—mostly luck, of course; in my 
route there happened to be six women with hearts turned alumi- 
numward. But it was epochal to me. Done once, it could be 
done again. My morale, which had been weakened, became 
Goliathlike. I felt positive, at the end of that day, that I was 
captain of my career. Five dollars and sixty cents made in just 
one day! I could face the future with a certain serene pre-triumph. 

My confidence proved not premature or specious. In that one 
week I made twelve dollars and sixty cents. Gradually I had 
become able dexterously and concisely to point out the desir- 
ability of the enduring aluminum over the chip- 
ping porcelain and the rusting tin. Perhaps 
my own self-confidence communicated itself to 
my listeners. In the next six months I averaged 
well over.ten dollars each week. 

Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 


Illustrated by 
ALICE HARVEY 


THE mainspring of little Eva Rankin’s rebellion was poverty 
—the poverty of her father’s house, wherein she had to share 
room and bed with a sister and that sister’s two children; and 
the poverty of the young men who paid her “‘attentions,” and 
offered the ultimate prospect of marriage on a clerk’s small sal- 
ary and another menage like her father’s. So Eva took the 
only work she could find—a clerkship in a delicatessen store. 
She soon tired of this, however, and by answering an adver- 
tisement obtained work as a “‘back-door saleswoman”—offer- 
ing a patent can-opener. She did a little better at, this, and 
after much curious experience undertook to sell in the same way 
sets of aluminum kitchenware. 


Once I sold three sets—and to a man. He happened to be 
taking care of two small children, two years old, and three. His 
wife, he said, was at the milliner’s. He was a small, anemic-com- 
plexioned man, but with a strong light of common sense in his 
youngish paternal eyes; and he said he had to buy his sister and 
his wife’s sister birthday presents that very week, and he was 
darned glad I came along with something suitable. As a matter 
of course he took the third set for his wife. The kitchen was 
very clean, and the children happy-faced. On my routes I saw 
many children whose small faces had already the impression of 
unhappiness. I rather envied this man’s wife. 

It had some time before become noticeable to me that happy 
kitchens were quite scarce. One liked to get a glimpse of one! 

I think it was about the end of this six months that I noticed 
my flat chest had taken on a wholesomer shape and my arms 
were less lanky. The outdoor exercise and air, of course, were 
responsible mostly. But self-confidence and a certain assured- 
ness concerning one’s future have their own part in chest-develop- 
ment—assured breaths are deeper than fretful, uncertain ones. 
Deep breathing makes for fuller chests. And the ten dollars 
weekly— 

Not much difference, as the world measures dollars, between 
five and a half weekly and ten. Remember, of course, that I am 
talking of pre-war standards. But talk to anyone who has measured 
weekly expenses by the first sum and then by the last, and you 
will be told—more or less bitterly—that the difference measures 
big ethically, psychically, morally, physically, mentally, mystically 
and comfortably. 

At five-fifty a week you have the feeling of an underdog—in- 
evitably. To my own knowledge of this fact is added the testimony 
of many other girls and women with whom I! 
have talked. The world is a big, chilly place; you 
fear it, you dislike it, you cringe through it, 
away from it; you are not sure that you have 
enough mind, morals or gumption to live in it. 
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With ten dollars—there comes a change. Below you are the 
five-fifty-ers—poor devils! But you have wedged yourself, by 
sheer teeth-gritting will-power, usually, out of their midst. 

But the most pregnant element of this change is, I think, the 
pennies that you feel free to spend for newspapers. Five-fifty 
a week has none or few of such pennies—hardly one poor copper, 
often. Always the sight of some one in a street-car calmly reading 
morning or evening paper had roused in me a feeling of envy. 
Life looked rather good to me when I too got affluent enough to 
skim the news while riding to work or to home. 

And at home my bigger earnings made a subtle and an obvious 
difference. There was no great luxury brought about, of course. 
But the back of the bitter strain of making both ends meet was 
proken. Rent-day no longer loomed like an ominous terror-day. 
We could look forward to it calmly. One week I was able to pay 
two dollars for an extra cot, leaving my bed to Leila and her 
babies, insuring them and myself sweeter sleep. Then indeed did I 
feel cheerful. Of such matters is the kingdom of cheer. 

At the end of that year I was averaging twelve dollars a week. 
And at this time Mr. Endersby asked me to give up the selling 
and take charge of a crew of salespeople—my wage to be fifteen 
dollars a week straight. Giving thought only to the money angle 
of the change, I agreed with alacrity. 

Did I fear that the job might be too big for me? Nary 
a fear! Since leaving Kubel and Koyd’s basement, Eva 
Rankin had gained some poise, some aplomb, and a self- 
confidence that verged very close upon rank conceit. 

But self-confidence, and even simon-pure conceit, may be 
their own excuse and own defender. Mine was not un- 
’ founded; I knew it then and I know it now. 

I was quite equal to the task of seeing that other people 
worked. I managed my sales-crew very well indeed. I 
had practically no friction with those under me. I 
handed in my required written and verbal reports punc- 
tually and correctly. I kept a full crew, too—which calls 
for care and brainwork. House-to-house canvassers are 
a fickle coming-and-going crowd, not much recruited from 
the steady ones of the earth. 

The morning that ad-answerers were due to call at 
the main office I was there bright and early to look them 
over and take my pick ahead of the other crew-managers. 

Such work is its own education. I sized up applicants 
carefully, and this carefulness naturally developed into 
expertness. When a seller showed small promise, I usu- 
ally had another in mind to replace him without delay. 

And I took at least three near-failures, a weak-kneed 
widow inclined to whine, and two lumpish-brained oldish 
sisters thrown on their own resources unexpectedly by the 
death of a salesman father, and I practically “jawed” 
some spunk and sales-ability into them. Also I broke 
one smart-Aleck young man of his bumptious, irritating 
manner of speech and proved to him that a more suave 
manner would net him more commissions. 


—no more walking up-street, down-street, upstairs, down- 
stairs; no more lugging a satchel of samples. Also two 
hours of every day were leisure to me—nothing at all to 
do. Withal there was no uncertainty about the contents 
of my weekly envelope, and it held more than it had ever 
held in any sales-week. 

At home we decided to get a better flat. I 
got some better clothes. Leila and Maggie 
frankly and peevishly envied me; they told 
their respective husbands with terrible fre- 
quency that I had chosen the better way in 
life. My brother Ferd began to consider 
seriously whether to give up his “steady” po- 
sition and take shelter under my industrial 
wing or wait a while longer. My mother con- 
tentedly canned fruit. (Never before had we 
been able to afford the fruit to can.) The 
younger children had plenty of underwear. 

Lovely condition of affairs at every angle. I admitted to my- 
self that such indeed was the case. I insisted to myself that such 
indeed was the case. But— 

But my subjective self had a power of admission and insistency 
too. And my work began to pall. 

It dawned upon me, after the first few weeks, that I wasn’t 
exactly thrilled by finding an unvarying amount in my weekly 
envelope. My envelope and my days grew monotonous. They 
seemed too well ordered! I yearned for the old uncertainty—to 


Physically the work was far easier for me than ica i Se 
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find them malleable or unmalleable! 


get up every morning and wonder zestfully how well I was going 
to do that day, to hustle forenoons to get a certain number of 
sales by noon, to hustle over lunch that I might get out: and at 
work again! To meet a whole lot of pleasantly strange people 
every day, throw out little feelers of good-fellowship toward them, 
I had liked all that better 
than I realized. It can hardly be true that money was the main 
motive of my life at this time, for I suddenly made the discovery 
that twelve dollars, or less, as uncertain but zestful commission, 
appealed to me far, far more than did the certain fifteen for man- 
aging other commission-getters. 

Presently my two hours’ leisure each day began to chafe me; 
I read and reread newspapers restively, fidgeted, bit my nails. I 
began to think a good deal also about Wilbur Howell—to wonder 
where he was. I had heard he had left the store where he used to 
clerk and gone to another; I wondered meditatively if another girl 
had replaced me. I hardly thought so—still one can never tell. The 
wonder irritated me. Well, if he had, what difference did it make 
to me, I asked myself. I did not want to marry him—not for some 
years, or until he or I was making plenty of money. But it made 
a good deal of difference, myself retorted. Wilbur wasn’t making 
enough money to marry anyone at present. And it would be just 

like some designing tired-of- 
working thing to get hold of 
him and marry him and 
then nag him ail his life be- 
cause he didn’t make more. 
And he was just the kind to 
let a woman nag him; he 
was too courteous to nag 
back; he would be at her 
mercy. 

When you walk the streets 
all day selling something, 
you are too busy to think 
or to get lonesome. And at 
night you sleep like a log. 
Logs do not meditate or 
wonder; they just roll over 
and lie unthinking till morn- 
ing. I decided to get back 
to my old days. 

About this time one of 
my best canvassers quit. 
He was a clever little fel- 
low, Hency by name, about 
twenty-seven years old, with 
six children. I demanded 
to know why. I had had 
him only about four weeks. 

: Bing He had answered a “New 
i} Mn Utensil” advertisement. 

“Oh, I just 
_ took this to tide 
“over an idle 

month,” he ex- 

plained __ readily. 

“To - morrow I 

start to work at 

a regular selling 

job.” 

I did not un- 
derstand 
him. “What do 
you mean by a 
regular job?” 

“On the road 
—for the Ver- 
gers folks.” 

“What line?” 
—curiously. 

His eyes went 
wide. “Why, surely you’ve heard of the Vergers folks? Whole- 
sale grocers.” 

I had not heard of them. I told him I was sorry to see him 
leave the New Utensil Company, and—remembering the Owen 
Company’s kindly act to myself—offered to give him a letter of 
recommendation. 

It was then that I got quite a jolt. My education, in many 
respects, was still limited. Hency suppressed a smile, and said he 
was much obliged to me, but when he was working for a whole- 


Wilbur raised his hat and would have passed me 
quickly. I stayed him. Being in a mighty good 
humor, perhaps I unconsciously wanted to share it. 
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sale firm he always kept mum about this occasional house-to-house 


work. 

“Why?” I asked. “Selling is selling.” 

“Of course—but most people have the idea that hustling for 
wholesale business is a long remove in dignity from peddling. 
The Vergers people wouldn’t consider this real work. It’d hurt 
me if they knew I did it.” 

This was news to me. 

As my own work continued to pall and surplus energy vexed me, 
I finally told Endersby that it would please me to be relieved of 
my managerial position and sent out again to hustle sales. I think 
that J. B. Endersby must have had too heavy a dinner the eve- 
ning before I broached this desire of mine. Certainly he was in 
a dyspeptic’s own humor. Ordinarily he showed a sort of pompous 
good-nature to most of the world. But as everyone knew, at times 
he could be frightfully bad-tempered, and it was well known that 
he was a ravendus meat-eater. Anyway, this morning he chose 
to consider my words extremely impertinent. 

How dare I be dissatisfied with the position to which he had 
promoted me? Did I remember that when he first took me in 
hand seven dollars a week was my limit? (Once I had foolishly 
confided this to him.) This was the thanks a man got for kind 
treatment toward an underling! Gratitude— There was no such 
animal in the world. And more of the same sort of talk. 

I was surprised, and 
for a while I was thor- 
oughly uncomfortable. I 
tried to explain fully to 
him just why I felt this 
way, that it was a sort 
of superfluous energy in 
me demanding outlet. 












CHAPTER IX 


A house-to-house canvasser and sales-crew manager, I was in 
the employ of the New Utensil Company about two years, 
In the two years, in a business way I had grown up. At least 
I was a long remove from the diffident, uncertain person in new 
gaudy clothes who had first entered the office of J. B. Endersby 
and who had been humbly grateful when he gave her gracious 
permission to demonstrate and take orders for his ten-cent com. 
bination can-opener-corkscrew-paring-knife. 

When he practically ordered me out of his office, two years later 
unfairly accusing me of bluffing to get a raise out of him, my 
temper flared too quickly for me to think clearly for some ten 
minutes afterward. But along toward the middle of the eleventh 
minute, I told myself crossly that I certainly had cut off my nose 
to spite my face. Here I was, out of a job! Now I’d have to 
look for another, and I didn’t exactly hanker to get around and 
look for another job. The New Utensil Company had become 
homelike to me. 

But pride would not allow me to return to J. B. and apologize 
and whimper my way back into his good graces. And of course 
I knew very well that the New Utensil Company wasn’t the only 
one of its kind in Chicago. I got my hat and coat slowly, went 
slowly out into the street and stood on a corner to think. The 
day stretched empty before me. I ran over the different companies 
of which I had heard. These were ten or twelve. I tried to de- 
cide offhand, recalling bits of gossip about the régime and man- 
agerial morale of each, which would prove the best of prospect. 

And then as I-stood there irresolutely, memory suddenly brought 
to me the little salesman Hency, who had six children, who had 
quit my best crew to take, as he told me, a job with the Vergers 
people. I recalled his suppressed small smile when I offered him 
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I was on the threshold and smiling assuredly into his kindly violet SY < by 


eyes before the waiting ones could spring out of their chairs. 


“I suppose you are bluffing for a raise,” he snapped. “Well— 
your bluff don’t go.” 

This angered me. 

“I am not bluffing!”—warmly. 
thing as a raise.” 

“No, I s’pose not,” he sneered, going back to his mail. 

“Indeed not, Mr. Enders>y.” 

“Your bluff don’t go!” 

“But I assure you—” 

“Tf you don’t like what you're doing, the New Utensil Company 
don’t want you at all,” he declared. 

This, I am pretty sure, was a bluff on Mr. J. B. Endersby’s part. 
But by this time my temper had flared high, and now was flaring 
beyond my reach of control. I felt hotly that he was mean— 


“T neve: thought of such a 


unfair. And indigestion was not enough excuse for him. 
“You mean that?” 
“Don’t say things I don’t mean,” said he pompously. 
“All right,” said I. And I marched out. 
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a letter of recommendation; his careless retort that it would do 
him no good. 

He had been a good salesman. But—I knew without conceit— 
he was not any better than myself. But a man with six children 
isn’t making a thoughtless change. And if in his opinion the 
Vergers people could give him a bigger opportunity than could 
the New Utensil Company, they certainly were the folks that I 
wanted to attach my young expectant self to. So straightway, 
irresolution cast from me like an umbrella when the sun has shone 
out, off to the Vergers Wholesale Grocery House—address found 
from the telephone directory—I made my way. 

And I had a pretty good opinion of myself, I admit, as I stepped 
blithely over the handsome white threshold of that Vergers build- 
ing. A very handsome building it was, one of the architectural 
marks of the Loop, a great square thing eighteen stories high, wide- 
windowed, dignity incarnate from its polished threshold to its 
handsome gargoyle-cornered roof. Its aisles were spacious; its 
elevators were duskily artistic and commodious; its offices were 
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sleek and brilliant with polished mahogany furniture and 
many bronze sconces—and the manager to whom I was 
dilatorily ushered informed me instantly and grandiosely 
that the house employed men representatives only, and 
would consider its handsome prestige badly blotched were 
any women on its 
list of salesfolks! 

“Oh—is that so?” 
said I rather blank- 
ly. This was my 
first experience 
with folks who 
used the word 
prestige freely in 
common conversa- 
tion—my first, too, 
with those to whom 
the means were as 
important as the 
end. 

“Quite so.” Ad- 
justing his gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses, 
the gentle- 
man turned back to 
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resume his confi- 
dences into a dicta- 
phone. 


I cogitated. Then, knowing no one better or nearer to ask, I 
meekly but inquisitively asked him if he knew of any whole- 
sale grocery house that found itself able to endure women repre- 
sentatives. 

The gentleman had a longish aquiline nose. It curled as he 
said, with a disdain of voice that a while later I was to under- 
stand fully: “I believe the Ruddell Company has several women 
handling its line.” 

I went out, sought the directory again, and at once made my 
way out to the Ruddell firm’s South Side location. 

A shoddy location, I saw at once—and a shoddy, dirty, yellow- 
brick building of five stories did not enhance the location, though I 
dare say my first impression was influenced unkindly by recent 
vision of the Vergers handsomeness. But I must admit that the 
latter had rather awed me, more than it pleased. The New Uten- 
sil Company had not been housed luxuriously. I felt naturally 
more at ease in less ornate surroundings; and also I felt more 
comfortable in the presence of little, fat, flippant Albert Ruddell 
than with the gold-rimmed-lensed gentleman who guarded the 
Vergers’ ’scutcheon. 

Albert Ruddell, who was about fifty-five years old, addressed 
me immediately as “Girl” and in the same breath, in my presence, 
phoned the New Utensil offices for corroboration of my state- 
ment that I had been for two years employed by that firm. Flip- 
pantly affable to all was Albert, but he took nothing for granted. 
Later I learned that he addressed every woman he met, be she 
eight years old or eighty, as “Girlie” or “Kiddo,” but was cold- 
bloodedly careful to pay no woman any attention more compro- 
mising. 

He allowed me to convince him that I might be able to sell 
Ruddell canned goods and cereals to retailers as well as I had 
sold soap and aluminum-ware to housewives. Standing in no awe 
of him, little, slovenly and ill-bred as he was, I “talked up” 
smartly to him. 

“I guess you can gab, all right,” he commented cheerfully, and 
in less than an hour assigned me territory on the Northwest Side 
of the city—the territory with which I was familiar. 

For some reason, that day as I left the Ruddell offices I re- 
membered old Peter Knapf’s enigmatic statement—that of all 
things sold on earth, food gave most importance to the selling 
transaction. In many respects I am and always will be a slow- 
witted woman; I now decided, in my blatant ignorance, that Peter 
must have been acquainted with the handsome and important 
Vergers wholesaie-house! 

It was many years before I understood what canny old Peter 
meant, perhaps foresaw. But I know now. And now a whole 
world knows too—a world that will never forget what it has learned. 

The commission which a little typed slip told me was allowed 
on the Ruddell items—canned goods, cereals and spices especially 
—was fair. Even as inexperienced as I was in the grocery line, I 
saw-that even ordinary sales would net me a very excellent little 
income—eighteen dollars a week at the least. 

A large, serene expression spread over my face as I got on a 






My brother Ferd began to consider seriously whether to give up his “steady” 
position and take shelter under my industrial wing or wait a while longer. 





street-car and headed for home—to press my blue-serge 
suit for next day. And it must have been obviously evi- 
dent to Wilbur Howell, whom I met as I got off that 
car near a large West Side shoe-store; I had ‘suddenly 
decided to splurge to the extent of a new pair of walk- 
ing-shoes which I really needed. 

For he raised his hat briefly 
and would have passed me quick- 
ly. I stayed him. Being in a 
mighty good humor, perhaps I un- 
consciously wanted to share it— 
or wanted to confide my good luck. 

I confided it. “Some job I got, 
Wilbur. I guess it’s going to be 
easy sailing for me from now on,” 
I rattled. “Eighteen a week at 
least—to start with.” 

In a blundering way, I know 
now, I was trying to intimate to 
him that in time I might roll away 
the rock of lack of cash that 
barred the door to our life to- 
gether. For always, beyond the 
day and the week and the year, I 
have thought of Wilbur and my- 
self—together. 

I stupidly overlooked the fact, 
familiar through the ages, that 
no man exactly relishes seeing a woman roll away rocks that he 
feels it his special job to manage. . 

“Glad to hear it,” said Wilbur stiffly, hardly looking at me. “I’m 
—I’m in rather a hurry, Eva. Errand for the boss.” He went on 
hurriedly, but at the corner, as he turned, he looked back. That 
was half a block away, too far for me to be sure of a faint impres- 
sion of wistfulness in his eves. 

Oh, well! I shrugged. He needn’t be so offish. I wondered 
briefly if any other girl had got his interest, and then I put Wil- 
bur away in the secret recesses of my energetic young mind and 
began to meditate over my coming commissions. 

I started out blithely the next morning—my suit pressed, my 
new walking-shoes and my gloves very smart. I fingered my cards 
pleasantly. It was the first time in my life that I had possessed 
those little testimonials of importance. 

But at the end of three weeks my commissions were small. No 
eighteen dollars weekly had come my way—instead a bare eight. 
I got few orders, and the few I got were small, though 

I fairly poured out the gab 

that should have got orders. 

if I could not understand 

BOT nt ' why. I was too puzzled to 

one ae be worried. At the New 

iia ait «cin Utensil Company I had 

Z So ftiaran a. grown too used to treating 
{Mow mare 
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Della declared firmly that silk stockings are to a woman 
what cocktails are to a mam they give you a feeling of pep! 
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possible buyers as putty and fairly molding their will under mine, 
to accept my non-success at another line. But for some reason, 
with the small prosaic storekeepers of the territory assigned me, 
none of this molding took place. They had a stoical, unyield- 
ing attitude toward me; my knack of selling seemed to have gone 
from me. 

At first, of course, I laid it to my unfamiliarity with the retail 
business. Evidently I had not appreciated the difference between 
it and the house-to-house trade. Perhaps a different knack was 
needed with this different 
sort of customers. 


Well—he enlightened me, after a while. 

“Ruddell’s goods are bum,” he explained. 

I had been told that before by storekeepers, but had taken 
the assertion merely as a buyer’s small way of getting a cheaper 
price. 

“They're low-priced.” I began to put up a warm argument 
_. “You can’t get first-class goods at seconds’ prices, you 

now.” 

“When I say bum,” he cut in briskly, “I mean bum—rotten, un- 

salable.” 
“Howe” 








He seemed to realize at 





I could not see that there 
was anything aimed per- 
sonally at me in this stoical, 
unyielding attitude. It 
seemed almost impersonal. 

Remembering the Vergers 

managers disdain for 

“women representatives,” I 

then for a while laid it to 

the fact of my sex. It v 

was the first time I had PF 
5 } VAs 

ever given any thought to a. 

the fact that sex might cre- 1 bi ff 

ate its own angle in regard ii Y 

to salesmanship. any’ DW Ye 

I looked around, talked 4 
around, inquired around. I 
made acquaintance with 
other salespeople, men and 
women, belonging to the 
Ruddell and to various 
other firms. And I learned 
that except for the snob- 
bier higher-class establish- 
ments, such as Vergers and 
two or three more, sex made 
mighty little difference in 
the selling game. It was 
true that a great many peo- 
ple raised quizzicai eye- 
brows at the idea of a 
woman’s selling groceries, 
as—oddly enough—they did not do at the idea of a woman’s edit- 
ing, writing, selling millinery or shoes. But when it came down 
to the actual incident of making a sale, a woman sold as readily 
as a man. No storekeeper was prejudiced against her. At least, 
I never met one in Chicago. And I learned that the highest com- 
mission sum paid yearly in the State of Illinois went to a woman 
handling groceries—an elderly, humdrum-appearing woman at that. 
No, I had to find some other reason for my lack of success. 

I felt intuitively that there was some strong reason. These 
small storekeepers were merely people, just as my housewives 
had been. And, I began puzzledly to reason with myself, there 
was this advantage in dealing with them: they had to buy my 
goods—from some one else if not from me, for a store cannot con- 
tinue without goods on its shelves. Whereas not many housewives 
find indispensable the article which you blandly offer them at 
their back door. 

I began, eyes sharp, to notice that several people of whom I 
had made my casual queries looked at me rather peculiarly. Two 
other salesmen for Ruddell goods spoke rather sneeringly about 
“our rotten line.” But many salespeople—usually the inefficients! 
—belittle their line; I usually discounted such talk. And Ruddells’ 
prices were low and often lower than prices listed by other 
wholesale houses, as I had taken pains to ascertain. I had a lot 
to learn—and one of the chief things was that lowest prices don’t 
always mean best prices. 

One day, however, a storekeeper as usual told me ‘“Nothin’ 
doin’,” when I handed him my card and asked how well he was 
stocked. I turned, depressed by the unmistakable finality of his 
tone and was slowly leaving the store when a young man breezed 
in, put a query like mine, and got: “Gee, glad to see you, Patton. 
I’m clear out of—” The storekeeper ran over quite a list of 
canned goods, package-goods and some breakfast foods in bulk. 

Now, I had grown almost depressedly used to receiving this 
cold, final “Nothing doing!” But I had never seen it so immedi- 
ately contradicted to another seller. I made up my mind to get 
back of it. And so I coolly waited until that breezy young man 
had gone away with a long order,—which I certainly coveted!— 
and then I tackled that storekeeper bluntly. 
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last that I was looking for 
information, and not for 
an order. 

“Ruddell’s package corn. 
meal is wormy,” he said 
plainly. “His other cereals 
are maggoty. Ruddell’s 
olives are green plums. 
Ruddell’s tin cans are too 
liberally plastered with 
solder-lumps.” 

“Solder-lumps?” 

“Yep — solder. Mighty 
few women, y’know, but 
are posted nowadays as to 
what those too many 
chunks of solder mean! 
The pure-food law is pub- 
lic property, and it has 
been given publicity.” He 
spoke with disagreeable 
warmth. ‘People don't 
like to run in and grab a 
case of ptomaine with a 
can of peas; and Ruddell 
don’t buy or sell anything 
that doesn’t promise the 
consumer ptomainy results. 
Why, darn it, that man 
scours the country for old 
cooked-over stuff that de- 
cent firms wont let their buyers look at!” 

“I am sure you are mistaken,” I began uncertainly. 

“Oh, no!”—disagreeably. “I’m not mistaken. I’m dead cer- 
tain from experience that if I’d buy twenty-four cans of corn 
from you, I’d lose twenty-four customers—and maybe get sued 
and fined for selling the stuff.” Then he stalked away to wait on 
a customer who had been listening entertainedly. 

I did not altogether take this one man’s word, though I was 
reluctantly sure that he spoke the facts. But very soon I was 
thoroughly convinced. Others, cornered, said the same. Only 
shoddy, uncaring dealers, with the lowest class of trade, bought 
Ruddell’s stuff—or ignorant storekeepers, just starting in busi- 
ness, who had not yet learned ways of safety and wisdom. 

At last I dropped in to visit old Peter Knapf and got final con- 
firmation: 

“Efa, vonce I bought von dossen tinned sardines in oil from 
that firm. And Mis’ Larson, she buy von tin, and she coom run- 
nin’ back in my door, and she say, screamin’, the oil it vas full 
of maggots. And ven I go to the telephone, that man Albert 
Ruddell he say to me ven I cumplain: ‘Vy do you cumplain to me? 
I made those tins of sardines cheaper to my customers because 
of the maggots!’ ” 


My two hours’ leisure 
each day began to chafe 
me; I read and reread 
newspapers restively, 
fidgeted, bit my nails. 
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CHAPTER X 


FTER learning this—and only my innate stupidity, of course, 

had kept me from guessing it sooner—I began to squirm 

under the impudence and the frank disdain that I now plainly 

recognized in storekeepers’ and buyers’ reception of me. I began 

to feel ashamed of myself and of the firm that drew me such a 
reception. 

Such shame was a decidedly new experience for me. Ashamed 
of my inexperience and bashfulness I had been in the past. But 
in the house-to-house canvassing the character of the firm back 
of me, the canvasser, had cut small ice. Only the quality, dura- 
bility, usefulness or novelty of the article that I was selling had 
counted; and that quality had been self-evident. And for the 
most part the one sale was the only sr'e; there were no future 
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orders to hinge upon the first—or to unhinge. It dawned upon 
me that perhaps there was vastly more difference between peddling 
— selling than J, in my fatuous ignorance, had had a chance 
to know. 

Well, I soon made up my mind not to waste my precious breath 
talking up any line of goods upon which talk was thrown away. 
I began to feel that I had, in a way, been cheated by Albert 
Ruddell. Here, all these weeks, I had been making poor money 
when, given good goods, I could have been making good money! 
I wil be frank. The ethics of the case did not appeal to me 
nearly so much as did those precious dollars of commission that 
had passed me by. 

I saw no reason for sticking with a shoddy firm if a firm not 
shoddy was to be found. About this time I met another city 
saleswoman—at a belated sandwich-and-coffee lunch at a small 
West Side home-cookery café. Drawn by something congenial 
in each other, Della Cooper and I immediately progressed from 
casual acquaintance to real and lasting friendship. She was sev- 
eral years older than myself, twenty-seven or so, when I first 
met her; pretty, though almost too plump, brown-haired, brown- 
eyed, dimpled—and divorced three years back. She never told 
me the details of that divorce; I never asked her. 

Della sold candies—very successfully, too. Men, and women 
also, found it hard to hold out against Della’s pretty, wheedling 
smile. And she had no conscience; she flirted methodically with 
any masculine candy-buyer if she could get his order’ by no other 
means. This was amusing to me, but I never was moved to 
imitate her. I was quite aware of my own limitations; coquetry 
did not sit naturally on me. My somewhat sallow skin, though 
this was not so sallow as when I left Kubel and Koyd’s basement 
salesroom, and lightish, sparsely lashed eyes were not effective 
with the average man whom I chanced to meet. 

But Della—alas—had two weaknesses: She drank—just a lit- 
tle when I first knew her, heavily later on, till her pretty brown 
eyes became bold and bloodshot and her dimpled cheeks saggy; 
and even as men liked her, Della liked men. Any good-looking 
masculine person could twist pretty, pleasure-loving Della around 
his little finger. 

Most of her income went into clothes to please men’s eyes— 
evening clothes, for restaurant and theaters, that is. She was too 
much the shrewd business woman to wear anything in day hours 
but plain tailored cloth suits and immaculate, trim blouses, though 
she_ embellished 
these, as I was 
usually too rushed 
or preoccupied to 
do, with lovely 
lace over-collars, 
and also with silk 
stockings and 
dainty black patent- 
leather oxfords-~#2.). 
with the wide silk 
ties that at that 
time were the rage. 
I may add that 
Della Cooper 
patiently and de- 
terminedly led me 
into the silk-stock- 
ing habit. She de- 
clared firmly that 
silk stockings are 
to a woman what 
cocktails are to a 
man; they give you Della had no conscience; 
a feeling of pep! she flirted methodically 
Pd “ igh with any masculine 
salaried grocery 
salesman. He was 
now dead— 
her mother, too,— 
but he had given Della while he was alive a comfortable, free- 
from-worry girlhood. Also her husband had been a very success- 
ful drummer—breakfast foods, I believe. Naturally she was very 
well posted on the merits and demerits of many wholesale houses. 

She at once hurt my vanity but added to my fund of general 
information by telling me candidly that Al Ruddell would hire 
most any applicant for-a sales-job who came along—because not 
a great many selling folks cared to try to dispose of Al’s peculiar 
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candy-buyer if she could 
get his order by no other 
means. 
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brarid of eatables. She herself would not, though jobs were as 
scarce as patent-leather slippers that would not crack. Why 
futilely squander good energy on a poor line when you could 
profitably put it on a better line? 

My own reasoning, exactly! I was very glad to get the list of 
better firms which she at once readily wrote out for me. She 
offered, also, to get me candy territory with her own firm. Della 
was that rare thing, a generous woman. I declined this, though 
with gratitude; for something—intuition, maybe, or maybe a mere 
clinging to a tried line—impelled me to stick to groceries. 

I quit Albert. Ruddell’s employ with a very brief word of ex- 
orgs He in turn said briefly, carelessly: “Suit yourself, 

iddo.’ 

After briefly interviewing—rather, being interviewed by—three 
managers who at the moment had no opening for aspirant sales- 
women, or said they had none, I sought the Loop office of Bland 
and Company, a big prosperous concern with great storehouses just 
north across the Chicago river. Though I did not know it at the 
time,—for I-no longer read ads,—it happened that the evening 
before Heywood Bland had advertised for saleswomen with “per- 
sonality.” So several answerers, in waiting attitude, were seated 
in the anteroom to his ‘private office. 

Did I courteously seat myself in waiting attitude likewise? 
I regret at this late date to say that I never thought of doing such 
a thing. I stood in prepared attitude near the private door. When ~ 
a large, employerish-looking gentleman opened it and was about 
to say “Who is next?” as he showed out an anemic little ex-chorus 
girl, I was on that door’s threshold and smiling assuredly into his 
kindly violet eyes before the waiting ones could wrathfully spring 
out of their chairs. I heard one woman exclaim: “If she hasn’t 
got the nerve!” But I was then about to seat myself on a chair 
in that inner office, and Mr. Bland was closing the door between 
me and the exclaimer. 

When I came out, a fatuous smile adorned my fate. I was 
one of “Bland’s people,” so that one of the waiters, a spineless, 
youngish woman, felt encouraged to ask me, ignoring my pre- 
vious “nerve,” what kind of man Bland was. Easy to talk to? 

“Fine!” I answered enthusiastically. “It will be a privilege to 
work for him!” » 

At ths another youngish woman, not so spineless-appearing, 
who sat near the outer door, raised wiry black eyebrows and mur- 
mured disagreeably: “Fine words butter no parsnips.” 






















I regarded her carelessly. There was a time te come, however, 
when I should quite understand the parsnips allusion. I learned 
later, much later, that she was not waiting to apply for a posi- 
tion, but for back pay from Heywood Bland. 

(You will find the business adventures of clever young Eva 
Rankin no less interesting next month than this. Watch for them, 
in the forthcoming, the November, issue of The Green Book 
Magazine.) 
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NE February afternoon two remarkable-looking middle- 
aged women stood on the front porch of a house in the 
village of Westcote, Long Island, a few miles from New York, 
watching Sam Denning attach a neat sign to the front of the 
house at one side of the front door. One of the women who lived 
in the house was quite stout, with large feet clad in strong 
Square-toed shoes that matched the general mannishness of her 


attire. Her face was severe, with a strong chin, but her eyes Q 


were keen and cool. She wore a remarkably unhandsome hat 
that seemed to have beea treated in a most cruel and degrading 
manner. It looked as if it had been quite frequently sat on. 

The other woman was different. Her most striking feature was 
her nose, which was extremely prominent. She appeared to be 
somewhat washed-out and faded, her eyes being rather watery, 
but withal she had a certain sprightliness which showed in her 
garments. These may be briefly described by saying that she was 
quite fluffy. 

The sign Sam Denning: was attaching to the house bore the 
names of these two women. It read thus: JANE SPROOD AND Miss 
Susan Perk, DETECTIVES; and Susan Perk had hurried across the 
street from her modest cottage to see the sign put in place. 

“Well, I dare say business is business, Jane Sprood,” said Susan 
Perk, “but seeing my name blazoned to one and all like this makes 
me feel like poor dear Mother looked when she started to church 
unde: her blue-silk parasol, but without her dress-skirt, and her 
striped tick petticoat coming no lower than her knees, if that. 
Never did I expect to see my name made a sight for the common 
gaze, although I must say the ‘Miss’ removes the sting to that 
extent. I trust and hope that those who read may think I have 
some womanly qualities left.” 

“If it worries you,” said Jane Sprood, “Sam Denning can take 
the sign back and put ‘Spinster’ after your name. Sometimes, Su- 
san, I think you're a fool.” 

“If it comes to that,” said Susan Perk, “I dare say Iam. Often, 
when I think I let you talk me into being a detective, Jane Sprood, 
I am of the same opinion myself.” 

Never, perhaps, had a human being entered into a partnership 
more reluctantly than Susan Perk when she joined with Jane 
Sprood to embark in the detective profession. Only her lifelong 
friendship for Jane Sprood had finally induced her to agree. 

“Susan Perk,” Jane Sprood had told her, “I have put up with 
your gabble and gossip ever since we were girls, and now that 
you can be of some use to me, I’ll not let you back out. Card sys- 
tems and rogues’ galleries I haven’t got, nor will I need while I 
have you; for if there is any scandal you don’t know, it’s not 
worth knowing. You are a poor, brainless creature when it comes 
to common sense, but for information—true and false—I don’t 
know your beat; and you can’t go back on me now.” 
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Such was Jane Sprood’s influence over Susan Perk that 
Susan found herself a member of the detective firm in spite 
of her reluctance. She had objected the less because the con- 
cern was to be, as first planned, “Jane Sprood and Associates,” 
Miss Sprood’s father and niece Elsie being included; but Elsie 
Sprood had decided to enter Vassar, and Henry Sprood had re- 
cently gone to a better land (as Susan Perk phrased it). Being 
one of a group of associates had not seemed brazenly daring, but 
to be a member of the firm of Sprood & Perk, Detectives, set 
poor Miss Perk quivering and fluttering, for she realized only too 
well that she did not know even the first simple rudiments of 
detecting. It might be well enough when the efficient, self-reliant 
Jane Sprood was at hand, but Miss Perk trembled when she thought 
that sometime Jane Sprood might be absent, and a distracted 
client, accused of murder perhaps, might come to her demanding 
the solution of his mystery within a few hours. 

“What I would do then, Heaven only knows,” said Susan Perk, 
“although I dare say I might talk to him until Jane came back 
if my breath held out, for goodness knows that’s all I could do.” 


N the day following the placing of the sign, Jane Sprood got 

into her light and ill-used motorcar and went to New York. 

She had important business there, and thought she might remain 
all night. She stopped to tell Susan Perk. 

“I’m sent for,” she told her. “To my mind I’m not sent for 
because I’m a detective, but because I’m a female one, and the 
party wants to get newspaper advertising out of it—‘Famous Fe- 
male Detective Takes Case in Hand.’ But that is nothing to me, 
Susan Perk. Business is business, whatever the way it comes.” 

“I’m sure you'll do your best,” said Miss Perk. “What is it? 
I hope it is not a murder, where you will have to paw over a 
bloody remains. Laying out a decently dead person is no disgrace, 
Jane Sprood, but oft have I laid awake since you got me into this 
business, dreading I’d be called upon to turn the victim over and 
find where the dagger was stuck into him. I hope it was no mur- 
der.” 

“What it is, you'll know in good time, Susan,” said Jane Sprood, 
“but not now. Better you should not know. If you got an ear 
to talk into, you’d keep the secret about as secret as Dr. Cook 
kept his voyage to the North Pole. What you don’t know, you 
wont tell—which is more than can be said for him.” : 

Hardly had Jane Sprood disappeared down the street in her 
dusty car than a young woman paused before the Sprood house, 
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jooked at the sign at the side of the door, and climbing the porch 
steps, rang the bell. Miss Sprood’s maid came to the door. 

“Miss Sprood? No’m, she aint in,” the maid said. “She’s gone 
and maybe wont be back until to-morrow. Was it something to do 
with detective business?” 

“Well—yes.” : 

“Then I guess you’d better go across the street and see Miss 
Perk. She’s Miss Sprood’s partner—like. Maybe,” said the 
maid, “she might help you.” 

The young woman hesitated. She looked across the street. 

“J don’t know,” she said doubtfully. “You see, I didn’t know 
Miss Sprood was a detective. I came to her for advice, more than 
anything else, but if she is a detective, now, it might be even bet- 
ter. Is her partner a detective too?” } 

“Well, as for that,” said the maid, “her name’s on the sign 
the same as Miss Sprood’s is. 
It’s not for me to judge.” 

“J think I'll see her, any- 
way,” said the girl doubtfully. 

It was evident that the 
young woman was in no little 
distress. She was a pretty, 
rather slight person, of the sort 
the slangy New Yorker would 
have described as “Some 
chicken!” with considerable en- 
thusiasm. She tried, anyone 
could see, to make the most 
of her attractions and was not 
innocent of cosmetics. Her 
lips were not entirely free 
from artificial red, and her eye- 
brows were not exactly as 
Nature had planned them, and 
her hair had been given great 
attention, to say the least. Her 
neat shoes, silk-clad ankles, 
slithery silken dress, her furs 
and hat were all meant to catch 
the eye, and presumably the 
male eye. In Spite of all this, 
she had a certain air of self- 
respecting frankness that in- 
dicated she was able to be 
straight and stay straight. She 
might have been a manicurist 
from some high-grade parlor 
patronized largely by men. 
One thing was clear; some 
problem confronted her that 
was too big for her none too 
deep mind to cope with un- 
aided. 

The girl was Mayette (once 
plain Mary) Spurling, who had 
been born and reared in West- 
cote. In her trouble she had 
remembered Jane Sprood and 
had come to ask advice of that 
woman’s sound common sense. 
She crossed the street to visit 
Susan Perk, but with far less 
hopefulness than she had 
pushed the bell-button beside 
Jane Sprood’s door. She had 
made a bluff at bravery when 
approaching Jane Sprood’s 
door, but, she was frightened, 
now that she was to face an 
unknown detective. She was 
not, however, half as frightened 
as Susan Perk was when she 
opened the door and‘ guessed 
that a “case” had actually come to consult her. 

_“My goodness gracious sakes alive!” she exclaimed, fluttering 
like an aspen-leaf. “Why, yes’m, I’m the Susan Perk you're look- 
ing for, and I do hope you’ve not come to ask me to turn over 
bloody corpses, looking for dagger-holes, because I’ll tell you plain 
and straight I don’t hanker for it. No ma’am!” 

“This is about money,” said Mayette Spurling. 

Miss Perk looked at her visitor keenly. 




















She was not half as frightened as Susan itr” 
Perk was when she opened the door. 





“Stolen money?” asked Miss Perk, thrilling in spite of herself. 
“My lands, I do wish Jane Sprood was here! Well, I dare say 
I’ve got to do the best I can for you, poor child! Who stolé it? 
Well, of course you don’t know that, or-you wouldn’t be here, 
would you?” 

“It—it was not stolen,” said Mayette with hesitancy. She had 
taken off her gloves, and now she began twisting and untwisting 
— os “I—I shouldn’t have come to you. I think 

’ go. ae 

She bent her head. 

“Miss Perk,” she said, looking up suddenly, as if she had made 
a resolution, “I wanted to ask. Miss Sprood’s advice and— 
borrow some money from her if she would lend it to me! I—it 
was foolish of me, but-when-I found she:was not home, I thought 
perhaps I dared ask her partner. But I see now I have no right—” 

“How much is it?” asked 
Susan Perk. “I don’t say I’m 
rich, like some folks, but I’m 
not a pauper.” 

“It is one hundred dollars,” 
said Mayette. 

“Land of mercy!” cried 
Miss Perk. “One hundred 
dollars!’ Did you lose it?” 

“No,” said Mayette. “No, 
not just that. I spoiied it, 
Miss Perk.” 

For a moment or two she 
twisted her gloves. It was 
evident she was greatly agi- 
tated. 

“I spoiled it, and I am 
afraid to tell,” she said with 
a rush of words. “It was 
money I had to account for— 
had to give back; and now I 
can’t do it. They'll think I’m 
lying if I tell the truth; they'll 
think I stole it.” 

She fumbled in her hand- 
bag and brought out a soggy 
wad of manila wrapping-paper 
as large as a walnut. Nervous- 
ly she removed the wet wrap- 
per and disclosed a smaller 
wet wad of a greenish-gray 
pulp. Miss Perk took this in 
her hand and examined it 
closely. Here and _ there 
through the mass were short, 
colored silk threads. 

“And that,” said Mayette 
tragically, “is all that is left 
of one hundred dollars.” 

“?Taint much,” agreed Miss 
Perk. “How come it this 
way?” 

“Have you any money— 
paper money—in the house?” 
asked Mayette. 

“Not what you would call 
much,” said Susan Perk sus- 
piciously, “and what I’ve got 
I aim to keep.” 

The young woman made a 
hopeless gesture. 

“I’m not asking for it,” she 
said. “I only want you to 
look at it. Will you do that 
for me, please? Just look at 


























“Well, I might do that,” 
said Miss Perk, “if I knew 
what good it would do any living soul.” 

“It will help prove that I am telling the truth,” said the girl 
earnestly. 

“T’ll look at it,” said Susan, and she disappeared. When she 
returned, she had her purse; from it she took a number of bills. 

“Do you see anything peculiar about the money, Miss Perk?” 
asked Mayette, and Susan examined the bills closely. She handled 
them daintily, with the tips of her fingers. 
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“I aint a money-expert,” she said, “and unless the picture of G. 
«Washington was printed upside down, or something like that, 

I: wouldn’t know if they was counterfeit or not. About all I 
can notice is that dirtier money I never handled in my born days, 
and it’s a wonder folks don’t get diseases from such filthy stuff. 
Filthy lucre this money is, if ever there was filthy lucre.” 

“You see!” exclaimed Miss Spurling eagerly. “Even you noticed 
that the very first thing!” 

i “Well, I’m a detective,” said-Miss Perk. “Maybe that accounts 
or it.” 

“Oh, no! I’m sure it doesn’t,” said Miss Spurling. “You just 
naticed it. And now, Miss Perk, wont you please wash one of 
those bills—wash it carefully, and let it dry?” 

“Good lands!” exclaimed Susan Perk, but she let herself be 
persuaded. Miss Spurling went with her. 

It does not take long to wash and dry a dollar bill. Miss Perk, 
in a few minutes, having dried the bill in a towel and.then let it 
wave above the hot-air register, had a neatly washed and dried 
bill in her hand. 

“And now,” said Miss Spurling, “your bill is nice and .clean, 
but if you look at it closely, you'll see that the creases still. show, 
and that the black engraving on it is grayed. Just compare it 
with this bill, Miss Perk.” 

She took a crisp, sharp dollar-bill from her hand-bag. The 
difference was very apparent. The one was plainly a washed-out 
bill; the other appeared to be a crisp new bill just from the mint. 

“Miss Perk,” said the girl, “before the war I had a nice little 
business of my own, and I was. getting along very nicely. I 
bought and sold old hand-made lace in a small way, but that was 
the least of my business. Cleaning rare and delicate old laces 
was my money-maker. The best people—the Vandergoulds, the 
Osterbilts, everyone—intrusted their old lace to me, priceless lace 
so old and delicate that it seemed a breath might destroy it, and 
I cleaned it. Then the war came.” 

“So I’ve heard,” said Miss Perk. 

“Yes, and in a day my business ended. No one thought of 
old lace or of having it cleaned. My little shop was ruined, and 
I lost all I had saved. It was pretty hard, Miss Perk. I thought 
I was done for. 


not to be had, the patronage of the really swell hotels fell of 
eighteen per cent. Nice people simply would nét dine out; they 
dined at home. Hotels like the Orocourt were especially hard 
hit. I knew this, Miss Perk. And-I knew I could launder the 
worst money so it would look and feel like new.” - 

“Saints alive, and did you, now!” exclaimed Miss Perk. 

“So I went to the manager of the Orocourt Hotel’and made 
an arrangement with him to launder all his mioney,” continued 
Miss Spurling. “I have laundered thousands and hundreds -of 
thousands of dollars for him. He gave me a room in the hotel 
fitted it with a small porcelain washtub; with electric irons, I 
chose an inside room without a window and without a door. Some 
days I had eighty thousand dollars in that room at one time.” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Miss .Perk. 

_ “The Orocourt had crisp ‘new’ money when no other hotel had 
it. The restaurant receipts ran thirty-seven per cent above normal, 
Nice people went there and dined just to get the clean, ‘new’ 
money in change. And the secret of my success, Miss Perk, was 
toluardorol. I suppose you never heard of it.” 

“Never in my born days,” said Miss Perk. 

“It is the new chemical used for etching glass,” explained Miss 
Spurling. “It is so powerful that one. drop spilled on a glass plate 
set on a mahogany table will eat a hole through the plate, through 
the table and halfway through the floor underneath. No one has 
ever dared to think of it for laundry. work, but I dared. My 
secret was to dilute it. I used one drop of toluardorol to three 
quarts of water. Two drops is too much. One drop in three 
quarts of water will clean delicate old lace without damaging it; 
one drop in three quarts of water makes a solution of such 
strength that a filthy piece of paper money that is allowed to 
remain in it three minutes comes out spotlessly clean, but with- 
out injury. It removes the dirt, kills the germs and restores 
mint-crispness. It makes the old bill look like a new one. Even 
bankers cannot detect the difference.” 

Miss Spurling paused and looked at Susan Perk’s face. 

“Well, I don’t see what that has to do with losing one hundred 
dollars and folks’ thinking you stole it,” said Susan Perk: and 
Miss Spurling, who had reached for her handbag, drew back her 

hand. 
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Then I thought of 
my new business.” 

-<What’s. ur” 
asked Susan Perk. 

“T am a money- 
laundress,” said 
Miss Spurling. “You 
thought this bill I 
showed you was 
new money. It is 
old money. It was 
dirtier than the bill 
you washed. It is 
because I had 
learned the highest 

















form of laundry art 
while cleaning lace 
that I am able to 
launder money and 
render it absolutely 
equal to new.” 
“Well, if you ask 
me.” said Susan, 
“Td say it was a 
mighty poor busi- 





“I was coming to that,” she 
said. 

“Being a detective,” said Miss 
Perk, “I hoped you would.” 

As a matter of fact, Miss Perk, 
now that her first fright was over, 
was enjoying the visit of her first 
client exceedingly. She felt a 
sharpening of all her senses. Like 
a true detective she had sorted 
and arranged all Miss Spurling 
had told her, and she was keen 
to hear the further details so that 
she might sort and arrange them, 
too, and thus construct a perfect 
whole. 

“I am glad you are interested,” 
said Mayette. “It makes it 
easier. So first I must tell you, 
Miss Perk, that because of the 
immense amount of money- 
laundering I have to do at the 
Orocourt I had to hire an assist- 
ant—a colored girl named Rosa- 
line. I had the utmost faith in 














ness to be in. So 
far as has come to 
my notice, folks is 











her honesty.” 
y “Humph!” said Miss Perk, as if 
she doubted the honesty. 





just as willing to y 








“Rosaline irons the money for 





take money dirty as cm ‘ke 
money clean.” 
‘‘But that is 
where my city 
knowledge came in,” 
sait! Miss Spurling. “Do you know that many of the big hotels 
never give any bills in change except mint-new bills? Especially 
in their restaurants and dining-rooms? Imagine, Miss Perk, a 
refined lady like Mrs. Vandergould, eating dinner at the Orocourt 
Hotel and receiving on a golden plate her change in filthy bills 
such as you haye im your purse! It would nauseate her. She 
would never go there again. It is estimated, Miss Perk, that when, 
the shortage of new money began this winter, and new bills were 


“TI heard an exclamation of horror from Augustus. 
He had dropped the bottle of toluardorol!” 


me,” explained Mayette, “and I 
have never missed so much as one 
dollar-bill since I have had her, 
until to-day. In fact, I do not 
believe she could have had any- 

And neither could Augustus.” 
“T never did like the 


RAF 


thing to do with my trouble. 

“Who is Augustus?” asked Miss Perk. 
name.” 

“He is my fiancé,” said Miss Spurling. “At least, I think we 
are engaged. He has never spoken. But oh, Miss Perk, he is 
such a levely man!” 

“Well, for my part,” said Miss Perk, “for lovely men I never 
had any use. What does he do for a living?” 
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“He—he helps at a dance-palace,” said Miss Spurling, but with 
some reluctance. “He dances with ladies when there are not 
enough other men.” 

“Do you mean to tell me this Augustus man is what folks call 
a lounge-lizard?” asked Miss Perk. 

“They have no right—” began Mayette, but Miss Perk would 
not let her finish. 

“Well, I have my opinion of your Augustus!” she said. “Go 

D. 

‘ “You have no right to suspect him of anything whatever,” said 
Mayette with considerable spirit. “I would trust him with all the 
money in the world. And anyway, he let the house-detective 
search him before he left the room.” 


above the tub. Then I went to the table for the bills. Rosaline 
was ironing the last batch. Augustus was standing by the tub. 
When I got to the table, some trick of routine made me decide 
to finish the ten-dollar bills before I opened the thousand-dollar 
bundle, and I took the ten bills and carried them to the tub and 
plunged them into the toluardorol water. Then I walked over to 
Rosaline. The next moment I heard an exclamation of horror 
from Augustus.” 

“My sakes!” exclaimed Miss Perk. ‘What was it?” 

“He had dropped the bottle of toluardorol, and its entire con- 
tents had spilled in the tub! I knew better than to put my hand 
in the water. I rushed to the other side of the room for a small 

ladle I sometimes used, but 





“What room?” asked Miss Perk excitedly. 
“My laundry-room,” said Mayette. “He just dropped 


when I reached the tub again, 
I was too late. The ten ten- 





in from his room next door to ask me if I would take 
supper with him at a cabaret to-night. Rosaline was 
there, and she will tell you the same. He was almost 
broken-hearted when he saw what he had done, and he 
was the very first one to think I might be suspected of 
something wrong. It was Augustus, Miss Perk, who 
asked—asked, you understand—to have the house-de- 
tective search all of us.” ; 

“Well, I dare say it was noble and grand of him,” said 
Miss Perk, “but I’d know more about it if you told me 
what it was all about. Jane Sprood says a good detective 
don’t make up her mind at once and in the beginning, 
but if there’s any crooked work been done, I will say 
here and now I don’t take any stock in a lounge-lizard 
that a girl don’t know whether she is engaged to or not 
and comes snooping into a money-laundry to ask her if 
she will go to one of them miserable cabaret shows that, 
from ali I hear of them, aint no better than they should 
be. Go on!” 

Miss Spurling seemed abashed by this. 

“Do you really think Augustus could— But I can’t 
believe it! Only—” 

“Only what?” 

“You are a detective and know human nature,” said 
Miss Spurling. 

“It’s my business to, now that Jane Sprood has got me 
hitched up to her, anyway,” said Miss Perk. “And 
human nature I do know, if I do say it myself, for if 
there’s anything mean in mortal life, it’s human nature. 
Go on.” 

“Well, Miss Perk,” said Mayette, “this morning I 
stopped at the cashier’s desk at the Orocourt, and he 
gave me the soiled-money wash for the day. It is always 
done up in thousand-dollar bundles, and before I give 
him a receipt for it, I count the money. It was just the 
amount he said it was, this morning. I took the money 
to my laundry-room, where Rosaline was waiting for me, and 
we began work.” ; 

“Washing the money?” 

“Washing and ironing it. And first I locked the door, because 
I can’t take a chance of anyone’s coming in. It is too dangerous. 
So I locked the door and opened the first bundle of money. I 
wash only a little at a time. I let three quarts of hot water run 
into the small porcelain washtub, and then take my bottle of 
toluardorol from the glass shelf above the washtub and drop just 
one drop into the water. Then I put eight or ten bills into the 
water and let them soak for a few minutes. They are then clean, 
and I take them out and give them to Rosaline to iron. Her 
ironing-board is at the opposite side of the room. While she is 
ironing one batch, I wash the next, and so on.” 

“Yes. Go on!” 

“IT had washed about nine thousand dollars this morning,” said 
Mayette, “when Augustus knocked at the door. I let him in, and 
he talked a few minutes and asked me to go to the cabaret. 
I had the tag end of a bundle of ten-dollar bills on the table by 
the ironing board, and the next bundle was thousand-dollar bills. 
It was the first time Augustus had seen me at work, and I said: 
‘Gussie, I’ll show you how I wash ten thousand dollars in one 
batch, the most valuable tub of wash you ever saw.’ ” 

Miss Perk was sitting on the edge of her chair now, keen with 
excitement. 

“Ten thousand dollars!” she breathed. 

“Yes, I meant to put ten of the big bills in the tub, _aid 
Mayette. “. -rossed the room and let three quarts of hot water 
run into the tuo, and dropped one drop of toluardorol in it. * 
T'\ ‘he stopper into the bottle and set the bottle on the gla she 











Susan Perk had hurried across the 
street to see the sign put in place. 


dollar bills were pulp—the 
pulp you see there!” 

“Goodness gracious mercy 
sakes!” exclaimed Miss Perk. 

“I scraped up the pulp 
with the ladle,” said Miss 
Spurling, “but—you can see 
it no longer resembles money. 
‘Augustus! Augustus!’ I cried. 
‘What have you done!’ 

“*Ten thousand dollars 
destroyed!’ he cried. 

“I was too excited to think 
of the amount or to correct 
him. To me one hundred 
dollars was as impossible to 
replace as ten thousand would 
have been. I was distracted. 
It was Augustus who then 
thought of the house-detec- 
tive. 

“*You must call the house- 
detective,’ he said, ‘and have 
us all searched.’ 

“ ‘Why?’ I asked him. 

“ ‘Why?’ he replied. ‘Be- 
cause no one as suspicious as 
these hotel people will ever 
believe this was an accident. 
Look at it as they will: they 
gave you money, and you say 
a bottle broke, and the money 
turned to pulp. Will they 
believe that? Not unless they 
are sure you have not taken 
the money and substituted a 
lot of old paper pulp in its place.’ 

“TI saw he was right. I might have done that very thing.” 

“Aha!” said Miss Perk. “Pretty slick, that lounge-lizard!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He took that money out and put the pulp in,” said Miss Perk. 

“No,” said Miss Spurling, “because the house-detective did 
come, and he did search all and every one of us, and every nook 
and cranny of the room. There was no money hidden. That is 
positive. ‘Just the same, May,’ he said to me, ‘the house wont 
believe it. The house will think you got away with it.’ So that is 
why I came to Jane Sprood. It is why I came to you. Oh, Miss 
Perk, if you will lend me one hundred dollars, so my loss need 
never be known to the hotel, I will revere you forever. I will 
pay you back ten dollars a week. Otherwise I will be branded a 
thief, and my money-laundry work is killed forever.” 

“Humph!” she said. “The way some folks is taken in by a 
nice-spoken man beats all! They dazzle and deceive. Thank my 
stars, I never had use for any man, young or old. Miss Spurling, 
it’s plain to see you’ve been made a fool of, but Susan Perk don’t 
mean to sit by and see a Gussie lounge-lizard do and deceive a 
member of her sex. Many a time I’ve said to Jane Sprood: ‘Sorry 
the day I took upon myself to be a detective!’ But I'll say dif- 
ferent now. That Augustus lounge-lizard got that money!” 

“Miss Perk!” 

“I do say and I so mean,” said Susan. “Ten thousand dollars 
he thought it was, ard ten thousand dollars he meant to see in 
that tub before ever . : left that room. Ten thousand dollars he 
thought he was getting, and little he cares if you go to jail for it! 
Never did I expect to take a c%se of detecting on my . vn hook 
Miss Spurling, but rout that Av custus (Continued on page 104, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT W. STEWART 


R. WILBUR HICKS was 

in a commuting mood. 
He had been playing bridge till 
three in the morning. He had just 
cut himself with a safety razor, 
which in itself is a paradox, and 
he only had thirty-one minutes 
in which to dress, eat his break- 
fast, be driven a mile and three- 
quarters to the depot and catch 
the 8:02 to town. 
these shattering circumstances, 
added to which, in themselves a 
terrible total, the sun was 
golden, the trees deliciously 
green, and the Quaker Hill bird 
orchestra screaming its matutinal 
chant, the little lawyer had been 
silky in his replies to his care- 


If, under - 


THESE are stories of the web of life into which we are all woven—of 
the effets upon many people of the wealthy Quaker Hill colony which fol- 
lowed an infraétion of the social code by Julian Osborn and Margaret 
Meredith. The lawyer Hicks cleared Margaret’s name at the expense of a 
girl named Mary Millet. Margaret’s husband was reconciled to her. So, 
too, Julian’s wife Daisy forgave him. ‘But the ball kept rolling. Wealthy 
Mr. Mahan was about to consent to the engagement of his stepdaughter 
Elsa to Gilbert Carlton, when he received this anonymous letter: “ Before 
you consider Gilbert Carlton as the husband of the charming Elsa, ask 
him abous the meaning of his friendship with Mary Miller, the girl who 
was with Julian Osborn at that hotel in Baltimore.”” Thereupon Mahan 
sought out Mary Miller and was told by her that she had really saved 
Margaret by lying in her behalf in payment for kindnesses Margaret had 
previously done her. Margaret and Julian, who were in an adjoining 
room, overheard Mary’s story to Mahan. And all of them reckoned 
without thought of the gossiping proclivities of Mrs. Hicks. 


“Come in in your dressing 
gown, Wilbur,” she said, clear- 
ing a round table in the middle 
of the porch for the breakfast 
tray which jingled its way up 
stairs. 

“Dressing gown! Do _ you 
think I’ve got time to play the 
society lapdog? .. . . Dressing 
gown!” The rest of the sen- 
tence was luckily lost in the mu- 
sic of turned-on water. 

There followed in inevitable or- 
der the usual commuting sounds, 
—the bitter oath at the mis- 
chievous disappearance of a col- 
lar stud; the cry of agony over 
the broken boot-lace; the noise 
of a shower of collars falling on 


free wife and had worn any- 
thing approaching a smile, he would not have been a man but 
an impossibility. 

The commuting rasp was in his voice when he opened the bath- 
room door, put his head over the bannisters and called, “Hey, 
somebody, bring my breakfast up to the sleeping porch and be 
quick about it.” 

Mrs. Hicks, who for some reason or other had never in all 
her married life allowed Wilbur to have his breakfast alone,— 
probably she had read “Hints to Wives” in the columns of the 
‘women’s magazines——was dressed; her all too vivid peroxide hair 
had been bundled up in a dégagé manner; her somewhat massive 
face had been powdered in a bad light which gave her a strange 
resemblance to a careless Pierrot, and her silk sweater was of 
an aggressive blue. Great and very beautiful faithfulness was 
called upon to make this good lady an acceptable breakfast com- 

ion under the most pleasant and leisurely circumstances. Eleven 
o'clock in the morning on the balcony of a charming summer 
hotel—yes, perhaps. But for a commuter who had cut himself 
and who had only thirty-one minutes in which to get to the sta- 
tion— 


a tile floor and the yell of “who- 
the-what-the” because that comb had disappeared—and all 
the while the remorseless minute-hand of the watch performed a 
marathon beneath a bland and open face. 

Without coat or waistcoat and with a huge piece of cotton 
wool sticking to his Adam’s apple Hicks emerged, stumped 
sharply across the bedroom and into the sleeping porch, in 
which no one slept. “Tea!” he snapped, making a dive at the 
toast dish. “Why not coffee?” 

“Well, but yesterday you said—” 

“Yesterday’s dead. Somebody might have known that I ought 
to have coffee this morning. Didn’t I lose three hundred and fifty 
dollars last night? Oh, curse this tie!” It was a bow with spots 
on it, curious spots that looked like microbes; cheese microbes 
under a magnifying glass. A nice tie, imported, but it wouldn't 
work, and off it came with a rip. With a piece of toast in one 
hand, another piece in his mouth and with the most complete 
list of naval words on his tongue Hicks made the return journey 
to the bath-dressing room, caught his feet in two suits and 3 
very debauch of collars which were all mixed up with the bath- 
mat, and made a dash at the nickel rod on which hung an abnormal 
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Do you love me?” she asked. 
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collection of neckwear. Nothing but a dark one seemed to him 
to be appropriate that black morning, and in an anxious endeavor 
to select it without disturbing the others they all, of course, 
slithered to the floor, a mass of ciashing colors. Many of them 
were club ties and looked as though they had been modeled on 
barber’s poles. 

“Let me tie it,” said Mrs. Hicks, standing on the threshold 
of that befuddled room. 

And that did it. Hicks screamed like a horse whose stable is 

on fire and jumped high into the air in the manner of one of those 
diaphanous creatures of uncertain years who riot to Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song,” among rocks and trees. “Oh, my God!” he said, as 
well he might, and in performing that odd but human folly of 
spiting his nose to spoil his face tied a bow tie into a sailor’s knot. 
Then once more he sallied forth to stave his hunger. But when 
the tea burned his tongue and the egg was found to be too lightly 
boiled, and salt somehow got on the cereal instead of sugar, and 
through it all the warning honk of Henry Ford called loudly from 
below, his language can 
safely be left to the sympa- 
thetic imagination of all 
who have ever commuted or 
have ever had to do with 
commuters. Added to all 
this was the most irritating 
of all things—the deadly 
cheerfulness of. the woman 
who had no train to catch. 
Mrs. Hicks had obviously 
risen from her couch a 
happy and contented 
woman. Her eye was clear, 
her gold bag near by bulging 
with dollars won the night 
before, and the city was go- 
ing to remain hidden behind 
a long stretch of charming 
country in its first sweet 
flush of early summer. 

But Hicks, though quite 
unconsciously, left some- 
thing behind him which was 
to send his wife’s compla- 
cency into mid-air, like a 
scrap of paper in a March 
wind. Following him down- 
stairs to speed her parting 
worker, she asked a ques 
tion which must have run 
through her dreams. “What 
was that about engagements 
that Nina Hopper said to 
you last night?” 

Hicks put his head out of 
the window of the Henry 
which was used for station 
work—the big car, of 
course, naturally being at 
the disposal of Mrs. Hicks. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. 

“Something about Carlton 

and Elsa Mahan, Eric Peter- 

son and, by gosh, that Mary Miller girl.” He 
would have stopped to go more deeply into 
this last surprising thing, which then dawned 
upon him for the first time in all its amaze- 
ment, but the car, if it can be called a car, 
butted forward, rattled down the incline of 
the drive, took the angle into the main road 
on one wheel and disappeared. The record- 
ing angel, sitting hourly at her book, with a 
self-filling pen, has a special column for Fords 
and is constantly astonished by the fact that 
she has to make in it so few entries of acci- 
dents. Her only satisfaction for quiet patience 
must be that when she does make an entry it 
is to describe in ghastly detail what happens 
when one of these ubiquitous rattle-boxes loses its head and either 
climbs up a telegraph pole or leaps a stone wall for the pleasure 
of taking a swim in a glittering stream. 

Mrs. Hicks took back with her to the breakfast table two deep 


—=——=—=>= 


lines in her forehead. Carlton and Elsa engaged! After all her 
endeavors then these foolish peopie had commutted themselves to 
inevitable unhappiness! What was the use of a woman, she asked 
herself, attempting at great inconvenience to play the part of 
benefactress in such a headstrong world? Well, there was many 
a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip. She had a black mark against 
Elsa for a piece of sarcasm which rankled often. She wouid see 
that, even yet, things should not run smoothly to an altar. And 
as for Gilbert, who had three times recently refused to play golf 
with her on excuses that were as empty as discarded milk-bottles— 
let him look out! She always got her own back. In regard, how- 
ever, to this new engagement between no less a person than Eric 
Peterson and that little minx who camouflaged herself as an 
artist and who had very obviously planted herself down on the 
edge of the Petersons’ place for the sole purpose of snatching that 
silly boy—ah, here indeed was a chance. The brain of the mis- 
chief maker which, if it were employed in something useful 
would certainly make a fortune, started to work and there opened 
up possibilities in which Mrs. Hicks reveled. 
In all well managed communities there ought to be an unwrit- 
ten law that the Mrs. Hickses of this world, of whom there are 
so many, should be dealt with by a general court. 
martial and sentenced to deportation to another 
but distant community without the option of a fine. 
Indeed, it would be a blessed thing if civilization 
went one better than this and provided a prison in 
every State to which the feminine mischief makers 
should all collect together, there to play their 
tricks upon themselves, isolated from the world in 
a hard stone mansion surrounded with a cage of 
barbed wire, without a telephone and devoid of 
postal services. “The 
“This is extraordi- Millennium would then 
nary,” said Mrs, be well in sight. And 
i Se hee yet, to be “gon 4 — 
. os the present mode o 
oe oe life has much to do with 
J "YGO the making of these 
you ask? community pests. Here, 
for instance, is Mrs. 
Hicks, with absolutely 
nothing to do,—because 
after all no woman 
dare interfere with her 
servants, if she is lucky 
enough to have any,— 
in a house in which 
there was every con- 
ceivable comfort, sur- 
rounded by several 
acres of pleasant gar- 
den in which she might 
not touch the flowers 
for fear of breaking off 
relations with the gar- 
dener. A_ hard-work- 
ing little husband dis- 
appeared at the early 
hour of eight o'clock 
and reappeared in time 
to dress for dinner. 
There was the whole 
day upon her hands, no 
anxieties as to how to 
meet the monthly bills, 
pay the ever increasing 
wage list or make daily 
visits to the village for 
the purpose of prov- 
ender because the tele- 
phone had come along 
to undermine personal energy and effort. A woman 
in the early forties, healthy, as hard as nails, indeed 
harder, provided for in every particular not so much 
through love as owing to convention—how else could 
this woman be than precisely as she was? Fate had 
deliberately shaped her as a mischief maker and 
Nature had taken a considerable hand in the deal. 
The system is against these Hicks women; the tyranny of serv- 
ants assists them, and the fact that it is no longer considered 
good form for a husband to have a little. whip hanging in the 
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hall which he may with great benefit occasionally apply doesn’t 
help things. The whip, on the contrary, is now in the hands of 
the wife and the result is obvious. It’s a mad world, my masters, 
and greatly in need of reconstruction. 

After a brief review of recent events in Quaker 
Hill and of the trump cards that were in her hand 
the lines went out of Mrs. Hicks’ forehead. Sing- 

with a voice which greatly resembled that of 
Galli-Curci with a severe cold, she did her gleaming 
hair, dressed herself with particular care, killed time 
for an hour or two in making long-distance calls 
to other women in the same dangerous condition 
and then, like a cubist’s idea of an herbaceous bor- 
der or a rainbow in a very vivid sky, went forth 
and turned her steps towards the Peterson house, 
there to ‘interview the ‘at present unsuspecting 
mother of Eric Peterson. The smooth road was 
smoother than ever. The houses on both sides of 
it, standing at most respectful distances from each 
other, had all been photographed for the shiny 
pages Of the fashionable monthly magazines. 
Sturdy Italians were cutting the lawns or squirting 
the blazing flower-beds with something to kill the 
pestilential bug. All the trees were heavy with 
leaf, even the slim silver birches whose branches 
seem so delicate. Here and there the sudden red 
of a Japanese maple stood out like a Kipling verb 
in a provincial paper. A spotless sky hung over 
everything and the air shimmered with sunlight. It 
was a day and a place for love and laughter and 
kindness. 

But the blood of this woman as she stumped along began to 
tingle when she realized the vast possibilities of her power. 
Julian imagined that he and Daisy had made a new start. They 
had left Quaker Hill for a time and were living, poor fools, at 
the Ritz. Gilbert and Elsa were, as it turned out, engaged to be 
married, and somebody had spoofed the old man into giving his 
consent. It was easy to upset that. Here was this Peterson 
affair, intimately connected, of course, with the girl who called 
herself Mary Miller and probably wasn’t. There was much good 
stuff in that. But—and this was what sent Mrs. Hicks’ blood rac- 
ing through her veins—how about Bob Meredith, so simple and 
so blind, who had returned to gayety and thankfulness and was 
treating that wife of his as though she were a Madonna? “Oh, 
heavens!” she said to herself. “Who says that Quaker Hill is dull, 
or that a woman who lives in the country has nothing whatever 
to do?” And having allowed this thought to sprout joyously in 
her mind Mrs. Hicks, true to breed and to type, immediately 
began to hedge. ‘“Mischief-making, people might call it,” she 
added to herself, “but that shows how little they know. What 
sort of a place would the world become, I should like to ask 
them, if every living soul went through life utterly indifferent and 
callous to moral laws and social codes and made no attempt what- 
ever to put things right? Iam a reformer. That’s what I am, 
utterly unrecognized. I am one of the women who help to bring 
about prohibition—and keeps a secret cellar; who censors the 
films, having reveled in whatever is salacious in them first; and 
who digs into novels to find indecencies and takes jolly good care 
that nobody else shall enjoy.” Her thoughts stopped short at this 
point, and her attempt at self-deception failed. She laughed with 
peculiar glee at what she inwardly termed her pretty wit and was 
well pleased with herself. 

Once, years before, in another community, a little woman, 
newly married, upon whom Mrs. Hicks had diabolically experi- 
mented, had held up her hands to heaven and cried out, “Good 
angels, help me to put Anna Hicks into a straitjacket!” 

The good angels failed to hear on that occasion and Mrs. Hicks 
continued to fidurish. But optimism is a blessed thing and even 
yet there was a chance that some one might sit in judgment and 
work a rightful vengeance. 

The purring of a Rolls-Royce made itself apparent between the 
voices of the birds. Mrs. Hicks turned. It was the Peterson 
car. She knew it anywhere. She raised her hand and the car 
drew up. In it was sitting the industrious Mrs. Peterson, every 
moment of whose day was filled with small deeds of usefulness 
because she did not fear her servants, paid exorbitant wages, had 
one of those noses which poke into everything and an incurable 
habit of going into places where housewives fear to tread. From 
the smile of benign satisfaction which rested on her rather sharp 
face it. was obvious that she had just returned from her daily 
Inspection of Peck’s Market. Everything was just in, and she 













had spent a wonderful hour in going over baskets of spring onions, 
new potatoes, early peas and warm strawberries, to say nothing 
of carrots, beets, parsnips and the succulent rhubarb which luckily 
Eric was old enough to be able to refuse without having 
his hands spanked and his pocket money docked. 

Mrs. Peterson and Mrs. Hicks were not on intimate 
terms of friendship although, of course, they met fre- 
quently and called each other “Dear.” But Mrs. Hicks 
was, it must not be forgotten, the wife of a lawyer, and it 
is always as well to be on friendly terms with lawyers’ 
wives. Anything that may tend to soften the blows 
which are rendered from time to time by legal gentlemen 
for the benefit of their services is, to put it mildly, useful. 
‘ So Mrs. Peterson smiled graciously and said: “Good 
‘morning, Mrs. Hicks. May I give you a lift?” 

. And Mrs. Hicks replied, 
“Thank you, dear,” and 
added to herself: “It is J 
who am going to do the 
lifting, and I think that 
before I’ve done this 
morning you will go right 
through the ceiling.” 

“Where can I drop 
you?” asked Mrs. Peter- 
son, blinking a little at the 
startling combination of 
yellow and blue which 
Mrs. Hicks had adopted. 

“Tf you have nothing to 
do and can give me about 
twenty minutes, I hope to 
be able to put a stop to 
something that you will 
not care to have happen 
in your family.” 

Mrs. Peterson consid- 
ered that she conducted 
her family with the ut- 
most efficiency. She great- 





act 

~ 
“Hey, somebody, bring my breakfast.” that anything might hap- 
pen of which she was not 
aware or that if anything had already happened there was anyone 
to put it right, except herself. Efficiency was her fetish, and her 
family a religion. “I certainly can give you twenty minutes,” she 
said. “But I think you must be mistaken in imagining that all is 
not well with my family. It’s a small one, you know, and I make 
it my business to see that everything goes smoothly and happily. 
Neither my husband nor my son has any secrets from me.” 

With an enigmatical smile and with a keen sense of enjoyment 
Mrs. Hicks gave a little bow to the prosperous lady at her side 
who seemed to think that she had it in her power to keep the 
door of her house closed against domestic upsets and family 
dramas. “If it’s all the same to you,” she said, “I think it will 
be well for us to discuss the matter somewhere in your house 
where we shall not run the risk of being overheard.” 

The sharp face grew a little sharper under this innuendo and 
the remainder of the short.journey was made in silence. 

Mrs. Hicks was not, however, going to have it all her own 
way that morning. The imp which sat on her shoulder was about 
to make things more difficult than usual. To her extreme annoy- 
ance she saw Eric Peterson and Mary Miller standing to- 
gether on the veranda which faced the drive. The boy, in high 


spirits and an extremely well cut suit of speckled Irish homespun, ~ 


was bending in a loverlike attitude over the girl, who was leaning 
against one of the white pillars in a frock which would have made 
even a late and rainy spring look like summer—a simple frock 
of an egg-shell blue with a nice touch of pristine white at the 
neck and wrists. Mrs. Peterson, whose eyes were not so good 
as they used to be, failed to recognize in her the young artist 
who had performed such wonders upon her barn, and whom she 
had seen at a distance picking wild flowers. It struck her at once 
that this girl, whoever she was, had breeding and good taste, and 
gave the same kind of pleasant touch to the rather formal veranda 
that a charming portrait in pastels invariably gives to a collection 
of stodgy oil paintings. “Evidently,” she thought, “a sister of one 
of Eric’s young friends who lives in one of those large houses near 
the Country Club.” She was sorry that Mrs. Higks was with her 
and was determined to get rid of her as soon as possible so that 
there might be an agreeable luncheon party. 





ly resented the suggestion . 
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“I wonder who that old bird is,” said Eric. “She must have 
escaped from the Bronx Zoo—a cross between a guimea-nen and 
an Armenian owl. We'll have to wait until she’s shaken before 
we can break the news to Moiher.” 

“I’m terribly nervous,” whispered Mary. The little hand which 
Eric touched sympathetically was as cold as ice. 

“No need, oid thing,” he said. “I’m the apple of my mother’s 
eye. When she geis over her disappointment at my having failed 
to fall for the girl she wanted me to marry, she'll outdo me even 
as a Mary Milier fan. She’s one of the best, but we’ve always 
let her believe that she runs the ship and she’s bound to be a 
little peeved when she finds that we run it for ourselves.” He 
laughed a little but watched his mother’s approaching figure with 
very affectionate eyes. Like his father he had a great admira- 
tion and respect for the conscientious woman to whom no detail 
was too smail to look into and whose every waking moment was 
devoted to making her house the one to which both her men 
returned like homing pigeons. If she was a little rigid and a little 
stiff-backed in her outlook and if some of her views were a little 
too early Victorian for daily use, her credit side far outbalanced 
the debit and her consecration to home, husband and son was 
beautiful and fine. 

The contrast between the two women as they came along 
was amazing. Mrs. Peterson was tall and thin. She had not 
interfered in any way with the hand of time and in consequence 
her hair was nicely gray, her nose proudly unpowdered and her 
lips their natural color. She wore sensible boots with square toes 
and low heels,—the sort of things that are called hygienic. Her 
dress was as long as dresses used to be in the old days before 
women began to model themselves upon the wispy females in the 
pages of the fashion magazines, those disembodied spirits, spine- 
less, chestless and devoid of brain. If she had been an English 
woman, as she very easily might have been, she would have con- 
veyed the impression of belong- - 
ing to the halcyon days of “our 
late dear Queen.” As it was, 
she was in every sense of the 
word a’tredit to Quaker Hill, and 
although the younger women 
laughed at her clothes and made 
fun of her slightly pedantic way of 
speaking, they paid high tribute to 
her mastery of housekeeping, to 
her astounding energy and to the 
fact, most wonderful in these 
times, that she remained the mis- 
tress of her servants. As to Mrs. 

Wilbur Hicks, with a pink hat 

perched upon her peroxide hair, 

her formidable face extravagantly 

powdered and her hard lips bril- 

liantly red, her short skirt which 

flung her sturdy figure out of bal- 

ance and her white shoes with 

ridiculously high heels, she 

seemed to be a being from another 

and more vulgar planet. It oc- 

curred to Eric, whose mind ran to 

instant imagery, that compared 

with his mother she was like one 

of those new, white, cheap, flashy 

buildings that are run up over- 

night under the shadow of a tall 

and dignified old red-stone house 

whose many steps lead to a nar- ' ie 
row front door, stamped with re- 
spectability. Neither of the young 
people knew this woman by sight 
and they were, therefore, quite unaware of the fact that she 
bore in her hand the metaphorical torch which had already set 
fire to several of the houses in that charming community. 

Eric had not seen his mother that morning because he had 
had breakfast up in his room and had slipped out afterwards 
to bring Mary Miller back to be introduced as his future wife. 
So he went forward with that inimitable touch of old world 
courtesy that he had cultivated, bowed his head and kissed her 
on both cheeks. “Good morning, Mother,” he said. “I’m glad to 
see you looking so well. Let me introduce Miss Mary Miller, who 
has done me the honor to accept my hand and all my father’s 
worldly goods in marriage.” 

He tempered this absurd remark with that glint of humor 


Carlton and Elsa engaged! 
After all her endeavors! 


which was characteristic of him, and he purposely sprang the 
announcement betore the strange lady: first, in order that the 
news shoud be spread through the community at once, and sec. 
ondly, to prevent his mother from showing her surprise before some 
one who was not a member of the family. 

Mrs. Peterson quivered beneath the shock. For a moment 
the whole world seemed to rock beneath her feet. For her son 
who had not yet been persuaded to take anything seriously, to 
come forward as an engaged man without one preliminary cop- 
suitation, without having given her the opportunity of meeting 
this girl quietly and of looking into her antecedents and her suit. 
ability—it was a little cruel and certainly more than a little 
modern. But Mrs. Peterson had the gift of dignity, and the way 
in which she held out her hand to the girl of whose existence 
she had been totaily ignorant five minutes before and said, “Wel- 
come; I am indeed glad to see you,” raised her to the platform 
upon which stand all the great ladies of history. Eric was ex- 
tremely proud of her and metaphorically laid every one of his 
large and unnecessary collection of hats at her feet. 

Very white and very nervous, Mary Miller murmured, “Thank 
you very much.” She looked younger and more like a spring 
flower than ever. 

The essence of gleefulness ran through Mrs. Hicks’ blood, 
and the impishness of those gargoyles that grin on the buttresses 
of Gothic buildings gleamed in her eyes. Somehow or other she 
had felt that this was to be a good day, and now she knew that she 
was right. However short a time she might remain upon that 
veranda, she would leave behind her, if she knew anything about 
it, chaos and disruption. Just to think of it! Mary Miller,—that 
~ ee future Mrs. Eric Peterson. Not if she knew it, by a long 
c 

Mrs. Peterson immediately turned to her guest. “Mrs. Hicks,” 
she said, “I don’t think you know my son.” 

“Only by sight,” said Mrs. Hicks coyly. 

To Eric her name conveyed no menace. Hitherto he 
had been fortunate enough not to come under her bane- 
ful influence. 

“Mrs. Hicks—Miss Mary Miller.” 

“How do you do?” asked Mrs. Hicks, adding to her- 
self, “How will you be when I have done with you?” 

Mary bowed in order to hide the flash of terror which 
went from her heart into her eyes. Mrs. Hicks—good 
heavens! The woman who knew—the woman who was 
letting everybody else know What was she to do? 
From that instant she realized that her engagement to the 
man she loved was in jeopardy, that if Mrs. Hicks were 
to tell Eric and his mother of her connection with the 
Osborn-Meredith case happiness might lie like a dead 
bird at her feet. The spirit of self-preservation seized 
her, and she made up her mind in desperation to fight for 
the retention of the Biue Bird which had flown into her 
little studio with all the strength that was in her. 

The fight began at once. 

“Let me see,” said Mrs. Hicks, warming immediately 
to her work. “You must be the Mary Miller who was 
brought here by Mrs. Meredith.” 

Ma said Mary smiling, “I don’t know Mrs. Mere- 
di “aig 

Amazement sat on Eric’s face. 

“Is that so? .... But surely you are the Mary Mil- 
ler who, according to hearsay, has done such wonders 
with Mrs. Peterson’s old barn?” 

“Well, I don’t know that I’ve done such wonders with 
it, but I have made it a very nice place to work in.” 

“But this is most extraordinary,’ said Mrs. Hicks. 
“Are there two Mary Millers then?” 

Mary faced her with her hands clenched together and 
her heart beating fast. “Very probably,” she said. 

“There are two of nearly everybody in the world. Why do you 
ask?” 

Mrs. Peterson and Eric listened to this little duel of conversa- 
tion with growing surprise, Mrs. Peterson without any suspicion, 
Eric with inarticulate amazement. 

“Because,” said Mrs. Hicks, looking straight at the girl who 
must be made to squirm and wriggle, “the other Mary Miller 
certainly could not be the future Mrs. Eric Peterson.” She turned 
and drew the two Petersons into her circle of mischief. “The other 
Mary Miller, you know,” she added, “was the person who came 
forward in court during the Osborn case and swore that she was 
in that hotel at Baltimore with Julian; from that you may easily 
judge the class to which she belongs.” (Continued on page 103) 
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F you are really to understand that nose, you 

must go back a bit into its history. 

Along about 1680 a family of rrencn and Dutch 
ancestry came to Maryland. They had a good deal 
of money and according to the custom of the 
times, were given large grants of land. On one of 
these they built a big manor house, stocked it with 
furniture brought from overseas and spent what was a small 
fortune, for those days, in erecting a building of glass in which 
to house the many exotic plants which they had brought from 
European gardens. It was probably the first conservatory 
ever put up on this continent. 

One of the daughters was famous for her “flavors,” made 
from the rare flowers grown in it. 

She married a man named Mustard—partly French, and re- 
lated, on the distaff side, to the unhappy Mary Queen of Scots. 
Their daughter made flavors too. Dusty old records, preserved in 
the family, give the recipes in the delicate, flowing hand of that 
period. There are letters, yellow and dim, from the high-born 
ladies of the aristocratic little colony, saying with what delight 
they had inhaled the rare perfumes distilled by the succeeding 
erg of that house. For it was the daughters who inherited 

e gift. 

The original manor house went the way of the aged, and an- 
other was built by the family, sometime before 1775. It also 
had a conservatory—such a rarity, at that time, that people came 
miles to see it, and to beg a little jar of the precious essences 
distilled from its flowers. 

Ann Mustard grew up with that conservatory. Her mother 
had a passion for roses. There were over three hundred differ- 
ent kinds there and in the big rose-gardens outside—about all the 
kinds of roses that there were. 

Ann went sniffing around as soon as she could walk, and when 
she was a little girl in pinafores, with two enormous braids of 
red hair hanging down her back, she could shut her eyes and un- 
erringly pick out the name of any rose that was presented to her 
marvelous organ of smell. So now we have got down to the nose 
which scientists declare to be the finest nasal organ of to-day. 

But it was not considered wonderful by Ann Mustard’s folks. 
That kind of nose went with the daughters of the family, just 
as did the quantities of red bair. So she grew up and went to a 
very select girls’ school and learned lots of things that were never 
of the slightest use to her, and “came out,” and went to parties 
for a while, and got married. That was the usual thing for girls 
to do, a few years ago, in Maryland. For that matter, it is yet. 
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By LOUISE RICE 


The South is not overiy eager for its girls or women to take 
up “careers.” 
_ Ann Haviland’s husband was a chemist. She hadn’t any 
| interest in his work, not unless his pungent stuff happened to 
be brought into the house; and then she sniffed appreciatively or 
shudderingly, as the case might be. And of course she couldn’t 
help learning the names of things. After a while, when labels 
got mixed, her husband would say: 
“Here—Ann, what’s this?” 

Ann could always tell as soon as the bottle was held to her 
nose. 

For generations other large-nosed, red-haired girls of her family 
had made their own cold-cream. Ann did, of course, but she had 
to make a lot, because her friends were always shamelessly steal- 
ing and begging it from her. That didn’t suggest anything to her, 
She was a married woman, with a home to look after; she liked 
to make her clothes and to cook. No such thing as a career ever 
entered her mind. 

Then trouble came. Her husband’s firm crashed. And there 
was sickness. Ann, with a wonderful asset in her nose, became 
an attendant in a dentist’s office, and was swallowed up in the 
army of unskilled and poorly paid women workers. 

And presently she became a widow. Taking stock, she found 
that she had no job, poor health—and five dollars in cash. She 
sold some jars of her cold cream to friends so that she could eat 
for a few days while she wondered what on earth she was to do. 

Down in Maryland the very last of the fortune which had come 
over in 1680 was just about disappearing. She vowed that she 
wouldn’t go down and help it go faster. 

Of course she realized that other women, thrown “on their own,” 
as she was, had taken the bits in their teeth, so to speak, and 
gone “up against” a cold world to find after all that it wasn’t so 
cold as they had thought. Yet there was the age-old inhibition 
against work for profit that seems to be—or used at least to be— 
stronger with women of southern ancestry and tradition than it is 
among their northern cousins. To be sure, even down South, she 
recalled having heard of a few girls who had capitalized their talents 
to the end of what the world calls success—that is the making of 
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money. But what special talent had she, she asked herself in 
cold self-appraisal. Not one—oh, yes, of course there was her 
cold cream! Well, why not? 

She took some of her cold cream to a store near by and put it 
on sale. It sold so fast that she took a little “studio” in Carnegie 
Hall and got out some modest cards about it. For a year she 
made a good living. 

Then she took one of those old recipes for toilet-water that 
one of her ancestresses had written out, and got some odds and 
ends of pretty bottles, and people began to come to the studio. 
Ann added a perfume or two—genuine “flavors” distilled from 
flowers, without a drop of the “synthetic” chemicals of which the 
usual drugstore article is compounded. More people came. Still 
Ann gave no thought to her nose. 

One day a very, very rich woman called. She wanted some- 
thing different, she 
said. Ann looked at 
her. She had always 
had theories about 
personalities and per- 
fumes, but she had 
never thought of put- 
ting them into prac- 
tice. Her new 
customer’s dark Ori- 
ental beauty stirred 
her imagination. 

“You should use 
kus-kus,” she said. 

“What is that?” 

“Tt’s from India,” 
said Ann, “and it is 
the true expression of 
your personality.” 

Ann put the strange, 
snaky-looking, spicy 
roots of kus-kus into 
thin bags, and her 
customer piled them 
up on her chaise- 
longue. Visitors gravi- 
tated to that article 
of furniture and de- 
manded explanations. 
Then they went to 
see Ann. 

So many of them 
went that Ann decided 
to plunge. She took a 
studio in the most ex- 
clusive part of town. 
The rent staggered her. 
Still, you see, she did 
not realize that she 
was fairly established 
in a career. Up to 
that time she was 
merely making her liv- 


But one day, down 
in that queer district of New York where it smells like all the 
spices of Araby, because the warehouses are really full of them, 
a very big importer stopped the quiet young woman who had 
been trading with his firm for several years. 

“IT understand that you are the lady who wrote a complaint to 
us, recently,” he said, “saying that our oil of verbena was inferior 


to our usual product. We did not know it, but analysis showed 
that you were right. How did you find it out?” 

Ann had been reading the advertisements. “My nose knows,” 
she said. 

The big man looked thoughtfully at her. 
coming into the laboratory?” he asked. 

Back in the big, cool laboratory, with all sorts of heavy odors 
floating on the still air, they put bottle after bottle beneath her 
nose and asked her what each one contained. Ann named each 
correctly, although she had to take a second sniff or so toward 
the last, because there were over three hundred. When they were 
through, the men in the laboratory looked at her in astonish- 
ment. 

“My dear lady, you have the most remarkable ‘nose’ in the 
world,” said the importer. “Many tests like this have been made, 


“Would you mind 


The girl who owns the most valuable nose in America 


and after the two hundredth, no one has ever been able to name 
them correctly.” 

“Why, that isn’t anything,” said Ann, and she told them about 
her mother’s three hundred roses. 

The story was repeated all through the perfume-business, and a 
reporter wrote it up. Ann woke one morning to find her nose 
so famous that a well-known sculptor was waiting on her doorstep 
to model it. 

How she laughed! 

And from that laughter sprung her present success—a success 
that probably cannot have an equal evolved in the same way for 
Heaven seems guarded indeed in the number of sensitive noses— 
at least noses as sensitive as Anna Hayiland’s—that are passed 
around. 

She forthwith set to work in earnest and became a sort of apostle 
of perfume with a 
technique all her own 
that won her client 
after client. 

So now she has a 
following of the rich- 
est peuple in America, 
and she makes per- 
fumes only for “per- 
sonalities.” You go 
into that exotic-look- 
ing little shop with 
the laboratory behind 
it, and Ann Haviland 
looks you over. If 
you are interesting 
enough, she will make 
you a special perfume 
that even the Paris 
perfumers do not care 
to try to imitate. 

She declares that 
she is not a business 
woman, and that her 
success is due to her 
inherited nose. But 
she is not afraid to 
say that she knows all 
about perfumes. And 
here are some of her 
pronouncements about 
them. 

“Perfume _ evokes 
the one passion of 
the senses which is 
both mental and spirit- 
ual. 

“Roses give off the 
odor of passionate 
love. None but great 
lovers should use the 
perfume. 

“Geraniums belong 
to the mother person- 
ality. 

“Violet is for sorrow and the memory of happiness. 
perfume of the bereft. 

“Ylang-ylang is the most exotic of odors. 
emotional actresses. 

“The perfume of commerce, made of chemicals in enormous 
quantities, is the stultification of personality. Poor people should 
make rose-jars for themselves, and should dry lavender-flowers 
and laurel-leaves for their clothes-presses. 

“Young girls ought not to use ylang-ylang, rose, jasmine of 
kus-kus. 

“Heliotrope is wonderful for beautiful old women. 

“Lilac and lily-of-the-valley are for brides. 

“Tt is not an accident which has made incense the perfume of 
religion. It is a spiritual odor. 

“Heavy perfumes do not belong to the garments of sleep. 
They are disturbing. 

“Tt is a mistake to use the languorous tuberose for funerals. 
Sweet grasses, cedars and carnations are better; they express 
eternal hope. 

“Children do not need perfume. It obscures ‘the delicate aroma 
of their virgin bodies.” 
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a while to talk with my 
friend. And don’t be dis- 
trusting me again, alanah.” 

Moira was silent and 
gazed out the window into 
the darkness until Nora 
came. And she listened to the tale that 
Nora Burke told, or seemed to listen; and 
thus Quinlevin found them later, the 
girl’s hand in that of her old nurse. 

The announcement: that they were to 
get out of the train at St. Etienne created 
no astonishment. Moira moved as in a 
dream, obeying blindly as she had always 
been accustomed to obey the suggestions 
of her protector, caring nothing for their 
significance and reassured as to the in- 
tegrity of his intentions with regard to 
herself. There was no doubting that he 
loved her in his strange way. And the 
fury he had expended upon Jim Horton 
seemed scarcely less than that she now 
felt for him. A man could kill—but a 
woman could only despise. 

She was at least thankful when she 
saw the train bearing the couple pass out 
of her sight into the darkness and fol- 
lowed Quinlevin where he led—to a hotel 
for the night, to another train in the 
morning, to Marseilles and to Nice. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Nora SPEAKS 

HE attention of Monsieur de Vautrin 
having been attracted by Piquette’s 
news of the immediate threat against his 
fortune, it was no longer difficult to per- 
suade him to listen to what Jim Horton 
had to say. Madame Thibaud was there- 
fore conducted with scant ceremony to an 
apartment in the Hotel de Paris, after 
which the Duke rejoined Piquette and 
Jim in the Casino. The unflattering 
opinion Jim Horton had formed of this 
French nebleman was, upon closer ac- 
quaintance, in no way modified. The 
peevish and supercilious air with which he 
had greeted Piquette had changed to one 
scarcely less unpleasant, a fidgety anxiety 
and apprehension which revealed weakness 
of fiber one would not have expected be- 
tween the points of so long and so impos- 
ing a mustache. He gave Jim the impres- 
sion of being very weary in the pursuit of 
a will-o’-the-wisp. And in repose his face 
bore the scars worn by those who live for 
pleasure alone. Altogether he seemed a 
person scarcely worth borrowing so much 
trouble about. His attitude of suspicion 
toward Jim Horton was ill concealed, but 
he listened, frowning and questioning, un- 
til at last convinced of the reality of his 
danger at the hands of the renegade Irish 
adventurer to whose venial cleverness 

he had so long paid handsome tribute. 

“But they can do nothing,” he said at 
last in excellent English, with an air of 
bravado. 

“T’m not so sure about that,” said Jim. 
“The mere fact of your having paid for 
the support of the child for so many 
years makes it seem as though you be- 
lieved in the thing.” 

“What do I care? I have the money. 
Let them take it if they can.” 

“Oh, they'll take it, all right, if you 
don’t find some way to meet their evi- 
dence.” 

“Lies!” 


The Splendid Outcast 


(Continued from page 53) 


“Yes, of course. But you’ve got to 
prove that they are. Where’s your de- 
fense? You didn’t even know you had 
a daughter until Barry Quinlevin told 
you you had. What proof have you that 
your own child died? And if you be- 
lieved Quinlevin then, why shouldn’t you 
believe him now?” 

“I had my suspicions—”’ 

“Pardon me, suspicions wont satisfy 
an Irish court or a French one. What 
proof have you that Madame Horton 
isn’t your own child? None? Exactly! 
But everybody who could have known 
anything about the matter is dead except 
Nora Burke, and you’ve already heard 
what she has to say.” 

“Hm! And what is your interest in 
this matter, monsieur?” 

“That’s a fair question,” said Jim slow- 
ly. “T’ll give you a fair answer. Madame 
Horton is my brother’s wife. The story 
I’ve given you is straight—as Piquette 
will tell you, since she heard much of it 
from my brother. Your daughter died 
shortly after her mother, your wife. My 
interest in this affair is personal to this 
extent: I don’t intend to have Madame 
Horton used any longer by an unprin- 
cipled blackmailer.” 

“Surely, then, you would have told 
Madame Horton the truth and saved me 
this unpleasantness.” 

“Yes, I’ve told her,” said Jim slowly, 
“but she’s helpless. Can’t you see, mon- 
sieur? It has all been very sudden— 
for her. She doesn’t know what to be- 
lieve. Besides, Monsieur Quinlevin has 
the birth-certificate and the testimony of 
the nurse.” 

“But if Madame Horton is an honor- 
able woman—” 

“You can count on that,” put in Hor- 
ton quickly. “She doesn’t want your 
money; she isn’t Quinlevin’s kind.” 

“Then why doesn’t she renounce him?” 

“She might—but what difference would 
that make? She might permit herself to 
think she was Joan of Arc, but that 
wouldn’t make her anyone but Patricia 
Madeleine Aulnoy de Vautrin, if Barry 
Quinlevin has evidence enough to prove 
that she is.” 

De Vautrin frowned darkly. 

“But she would have something to say 
—_ her own desires in the matter,” he 
said. 

“Her own desires haven’t anything to 
do with it. See here, Monsieur de Vau- 
trin: Barry Quinlevin proves her birth 
by a certificate; he also proves by the 
nurse that she was the child brought into 
his house, and the child he has brought 
up as his ward, bearing his name and ac- 
cepting your money for twenty-one years 
—hush-money, monsieur, that you paid 
to keep her out of a fortune you thought 
belonged to her.” 

“But it doesn’t belong to her,” cried 
De Vautrin, gesticulating. “It’s mine 
since the child is dead. Monsieur Harry 
Horton—” 

Piquette broke in. “Monsieur ’Arry 
Orton could be call’ to the stan’, of 
course, but his testimony is not to be re- 
lied upon.” 


“Your 
sieur?” 
“Yes, Monsieur de Vau- 
trin,” replied Jim, “my 
brother—but an intimate 
of Barry Quinlevin’s.” 
“Ah, I comprehend—an accomplice?” 
“You might call him that, if you like.” 
He shrugged and turned aside. “We 
don’t get along, my brother and I, but I 
don’t think you'll find much to gain by 
putting him on the witness-stand. Be- 
sides, it wont look very pretty in the 
papers. It’s as much to my interest as 
yours to keep it out.” 

The Duke eyed him suspiciously again. 

“But you must have some other inter- 
est besides this in wishing to help me. 
What’s the ax you have to grind?” 

Jim Horton grinned and shrugged. 

“For myself—nothing.” 

“That is difficult to believe.” 

“Then I would advise you to tax your 
imagination to the utmost. I don’t want 
Madame Horton to figure in an affair that 
she will regret the rest of her life.” 

“But why?” 

“Monsieur is in love wit’ Madame ’Or- 
ton,” Piquette’s voice broke in calmly. 

There was a silence for a moment in 
which Jim Horton looked at Piquette, 
Piquette gazed at De Vautrin, and De 
Vautrin stared from one to the other in 
astonishment. His knowledge of the world 
had given him no instinct to appraise a 
situation such as this. But Piquette met 
his gaze clearly. 

“It is de trut’, Olivier,” she repeated. 
“An’ now perhaps you on’erstan’.” 

“It is extraordinary,” he gasped. “And 
you two—” 

“T brought ’im to you. Your interests 
are de same—and mine, wit’ both.” 
“Parbleul If I could believe it!” 


IM HORTON rose, aware of a desire 
to pull the waxed mustaches to see if 
they were real. 

“You needn’t believe it, if you don’t 
want to,” he said carelessly. “And you 
don’t have to believe my story. But I’ve 
given you your warning. Barry Quinlevin 
may be in Nice now, with his birth-cer- 
tificate and his Nora Burke.” He but- 
toned his overcoat and turned toward 
the door. “I think I'll be going back to 
Nice, Piquette,” he said coolly; and then 
to the bewildered Frenchman: “Good 
night, monsieur.”’ 

“One moment,” gasped the Duke, 
toddling after him and catching him by 
the hand. “I believe you, monsieur. Why 
should I not believe you, since what you 
say is what I wish to believe? It is all 
very bewildering. I should have thanked 
you long ago for your kindness.” 

Jim Horton turned with a smile. 

“Tt’s about time. And it ought to be 
fairly clear that I have little interest in 
your fortune or even in you, monsieur. I 
don’t mind being shot at for my interfer- 
ence in Mr. Quinlevin’s affairs, but I 
might have been hit—or Piquette might, 
which would have been worse; and I don’t 
relish having my word doubted—or hers.” 

“T beg forgiveness. You have been 
shot at?” 

Piquette explained quickly, while De 
Vautrin’s watery eyes grew larger. 

“Mon Dieu! And you say they are 
coming here?” 

“Yes. If their dinky little train ever 
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How a small business became 
the largest of its kind 


A true story especially valuable to any man 
who is, or hopes to be, in business for himself. 


OME years ago, in the 

corridor of a down-town 

ofice building in New 
York, a very little business was 
started. One might suppose that 
it would always have remained a 
little business; for it dealt in a 
very small commodity—theatre 
tickets. 


Today that business, in ad- 
dition to its down-town quar- 
ters, has a large establishment 
on Broadway near Forty-third 
Street; and has its branches in 
a half dozen New York hotels. 
Its annual turnover runs into 
the millions. ‘‘McBride’s’”’ has 
become a_ national institution 
patronized by thousands of suc- 
cessful men and women in all 
parts of the land. 


“‘The average man could 
double his success”’ 


HAT was it that hap- 
W\ pened to the “nice little 
business’”’ to cause it to become 
the largest business of its kind? 


John McBride, one of the 
three men who have made it, 
answers that question this way: 


“My father’s sound judgment, 
combined with my brother’s work 
and my own, would have made us 
successful under almost any circum- 
stances. 


“But the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute’s Modern Business Course 
and Service came to us just at the 
right time. It taught us to think 
in large terms; it gave us increased 
self-confidence. We were no longer 
satisfied to have a nice little busi- 
ness; we determined to have the 
largest business of its kind in the 
world.” 


Only successful men and women 
deal with the McBrides; those who 
are glad to pay 50 cents additional 
on each theatre ticket for the sake of 
service and convenience. The leaders 
of finance and industry thruout the 
country are their customers. 


“IT have studied these successful 
men,” Mr. McBride says, ‘‘and the 
quality they have which other men 
lack is simply this — complete 
faith in themselves. ‘That faith is 
founded on the knowledge that they 
are masters of business; that they 
can deal with any crisis when it 
arises and can reach out and grasp 
any opportunity when it occurs. 


“IT believe the average man 
could double his faith in ‘himself in 
a few months if he would make 
himself master of the fundamentals 
of business thru such a training 
as the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute can give you.” 


No business is different 


OU say that the McBride busi- 
ness is “different.”” Mr. McBride 
does not think so. He found that he 
needed to know credits, and mer- 
chandising, office management, cor- 
poration finance, and investment, 
salesmanship and advertising — the 
very same business fundamentals that 
apply in every office and factory in 
the land. 


Fundamentally his business is no 
different than that of any other busi- 
ness. That is why he has profited by 
this Course and Service just as many 
men have in every line of business. 


ad 


More than 95,000 men represent- 
ing every kind and department of 
business have tested the practical 
value of this training. They have 
proved that training breeds self-con- 
fidence, and _ self-confidence. means 
business progress and increased earn- 
ing power. 


Will you be content with 
small success? 


! TODAY you may decide for your- 

self whether you will be content 
with merely an average success; or 
whether you will avail yourself of a 
training that fits men for executive 
positions in big business, and for 
making the most of their opportunities 
in a business of their own. 


But this is a fact worth remember- 
ing. Every man pays for a business 











John McBride of McBride's, Inc., New York 
City, the largest company of its kind in the world 




















training whether he receives its bene- 
fits or not. He pays in the difference 
between small success and large;.in 
opportunities that pass him by be- 
cause he has not the knowledge and 
self-confidence to reach out and grasp 
them. 


All men pay; a few benefit. You 
have the opportunity to be one of the 
few. 


Send for 
“Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


HE Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
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reaches its destination. I’m afraid you're 
in for it, Monsieur de Vautrin.” 

De Vautrin threw out his arms wildly. 

“T will not see them. I will go away.” 

Jim Horton nodded. “That’s all right 
—but it’s only putting off the evil mo- 
ment. When they get their evidence 
working, you'll have to meet it, some 
way. And then what will you do?” 

De Vautrin had caught Jim by the 
coat-sleeve and pulled him down into the 
seat beside him. And then with a 
pseudo-dramatic air which failed of con- 
viction: 

“T shall fight, monsieur.” 

“With what?” 

“With the evidence you’ve given me.” 

“Tt’s not enough.” Horton shook his 
head and laughed. “It looks to me as if 
you were elected president of the Quin- 
levin Endowment Association.” : 

“But there must be some way of get- 
ting at the truth,” cried the Frenchman. 

“Ah, that’s it,” laughed Jim. “You 
know Madame Horton is not your 
daughter, and J know it; but that doesn’t 
beat Quinlevin.” 

“What then, monsieur?” 

“You've got to kill his evidcnce.” 

“But how?” 

“With stronger evidence of your own. 
You haven’t it or any prospect of getting 
it, that I can see. So there’s only one 
course open.” 

“And that, monsieur?” asked De Vau- 
trin eagerly. 

“To break down Quinlevin’s. I’m no 
lawyer, but that’s only common sense. 
Nora Burke is a liar, bribed with five 
thousand pounds. And there never was 
a lie that didn’t have its weak points. 
You've got to make her speak the truth.” 

“Howe” 

“I don’t know. But I wouldn’t mind 
trying. Then you’ve got to get that 
birth-certificate.” 

“I don’t see how you expect to do 
that.” 

“Neither do I. Quinlevin is no fool; 
but then’s he’s not supernatural, either.” 

The Duke was silent, appalled by the 
undertaking which had presented itself. 

“Justice, Monsieur de Vautrin, is on 
your side. Will you fight for it?” 

“Assuredly, monsieur— if you will 
but help.” 

Jim Horton laughed. 

“Then you no longer believe I have an 
ax to grind?” 

“No—no, monsieur.” 

“And you no longer cherish evil 
thouchts of Piquette?” 

“Upon my honor,” said the Duke, a 
jeweled hand at his heart. “And yet, 
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monsieur, you can hardly blame me for 
some irritation at meeting her here with 
you.” 

Jim Horton glanced toward the door 
significantly. And then dryly: “You 
hardly deserve her, Monsieur de Vautrin. 
I am proud of her friendship. It’s a fine 
thing.” 

De Vautrin wagged his head foolishly 
and then shrugged a futile shoulder. 

“What do you want me to do, mon- 
sieur?” he asked peevishly. 

Horton lighted a cigarette carefully 
and took Piquette by the hand. 

“First, Monsieur de Vautrin,” he said 
coolly, “you will send Madame Thibaud 
about her business.” 

“Monsieur!” said the Duke with a 
show of dignity. 

“Suit yourself. But she’s in the way. 
This is no time for fooling. Does she 
go, or doesn’t she?” 

De Vautrin’s injured dignity trembled 
in the balance for a moment and then fell 
away, merged in his apprehension for the 
immediate future. 

“That can—can doubtless be ar- 
ranged,” he said with a frown. 

“Good,” said Horton jovially. “And 
the sooner the better. It will clear the 
atmosphere amazingly. Then we will 
prepare to fight Monsieur Quinlevin with 
his own weapons.” 

“Wee” 

“Yes. You—I—Piquette. That’s 
what we came here for. You've made 
the mistake of underrating Barry Quin- 
levin. He’s desperate. He is playing a 
big game, and if you don’t want to be 
the goat, you’ll do what I advise.” 

“I’m listening.” 

“Tf I’m not mistaken, he will reach here 
to-morrow afternoon with Madame Hor- 
ton and Nora Burke. And you've got 
to see them.” 

“T, monsieur?” 

“Yes, you—here in your rooms in the 
H6tel de Paris. You will give it out that 
you are here for a week. They must 
take rooms in Monte Carlo. Then you will 
listen politely to everything Quinlevin 
has to say—to everything Nora Burke 
has to say; but you yourself will say 
nothing.” 

“But you, monsieur?” 

“T shall be in an adjoining room, but 
they must not know it.” 

“But Barry Quinlevin will discover that 
you have been here.” 

“Of course. You will tell him that. 
They will tell you that I have lied. But 
you wont believe them. And then you 
will tell them that I have gone away.” 

“But when will you come in to my as- 
sistance?” 

“That depends upon what I hear 
through the keyhole.” 

“But would it not be simpler to pay 
this Nora Burke for telling the truth?” 

Horton laughed. “It does seem simple, 
doesn’t it? I don’t know much about 
French law, but I wouldn’t want to be 
caught at it, out where I come from. 
Let’s play this game straight and trust to 
luck. If Quinlevin is too sharp for us, 
we'll try something else. Do you agree?” 

“Of course, monsieur.” 


ND so it was settled. On the follow- 
ing morning Madame Thibaud was 
sent back to Paris. And Piquette and 


Jim Horton ostentatiously took the train 
for Nice, returning subsequently by auto- 
mobile to Monte Carlo, where they were 
hidden in rooms in the Hotel de Paris. In 
this they were aided by an official of the 
hotel who proved to be an old acquaint- 
ance of Piquette’s in Paris. And so when 
Barry Quinlevin arrived from Nice in the 
afternoon, with Moira and Nora Burke, 
inquiring for the Duke, the information 
was conveyed directly to Horton, who 
was happy to learn that Tricot had not 
yet caught up with the party. 

Monsieur de Vautrin, who had been 
carefully rehearsed in the part he was to 
play, seemed to enter into the game with 
some spirit, and was sent over to the 
Casino to play trente et quarante, where 
after a while Barry Quinlevin found him, 
deeply absorbed in his game of chance. 
The Duke manifested polite surprise, 
Quinlevin polite insistence, and then they 
talked for a while, the Duke indifferently, 
Quinlevin impressively—to the end that 
an appointment was made for an hour 
late in the following afternoon, in the 
Duke’s apartment. 

The main object of the preliminary 
encounter was achieved, for Barry Quin- 
levin accepted without reservation the 
Duke’s assertion that Jim Horton, having 
performed his mission, had returned to 
Paris. 

When the hour of appointment ar- 
rived, Jim Horton sat behind the door 
into the bedroom of Monsieur de Vautrin, 
carefully studying the pages of an Eng- 
lish-French dictionary. The Duke over 
his paper sat with an air of unconcern he 
was far from feeling. Fiquette, at the 
American’s instructions, was elsewhere. 

Quinlevin, shown to the door of the 
room by a servant of the hotel, met the 
Duke with his most amiable smile and 
introduced the women of his party. 
Moira was pale, Nora Burke uncomfort- 
able but arrogant. 

“Monsieur de Vautrin,” Quinlevin 
began with something of an air, “permit 
me to present to ye yer daughter, Patricia 
Madeleine Aulnoy de Vautrin.” 

The Duke smiled politely, bowed—and 
stared. Moira, who as though in duty, 
had taken a step toward him, paused. 
And then, as she saw the look that Mon- 
sieur de Vautrin swept over her, the color 
flamed into her cheeks. The Duke’s re- 
buff gave for the first time a true percep- 
tion of the position in which she had 
voluntarily placed herself. If she were 
a mere adventuress, he could not have 
accused her more eloquently, and the 
admiration in his impudent stare was even 
more insulting. This man, this effete 
boulevardier, her father? Impossible! 
And the repulsion she felt at the sight 
of him made her wish only to go, any- 
where away from the sight of him. What 
else she had expected, she didn’t know, 
for even Barry Quinlevin had not been 
too explicit as to what would be likely 
to happen. But there was her mentor at 
her side, a gentle hand upon her elbow 
urging her forward into the armchair by 
the window which Monsieur de Vautrin 
was indicating with a rather exaggerated 
gesture of formality. 

“Thanks, monsieur,” said Quin'evin 
with an easy laugh, sinking into another 
chair. “Ye’re not to be blamed for not 
flying to each other’s arms after all these 
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years, when yer acquaintance in the be- 
ginning was to say the least a most 
trivial affair. But in a while, perhaps, 

ll be knowing each other better; and 

*m sure, monsieur, ye’ll be finding my 
ward, as I have done, a fine creature 
capable of a most filial devotion.” 

“Ah,” said De Vautrin, “I don’t doubt 
that. It would truly be a great p!easure 
to me to discover so beautiful a creature 
to be a daughter of mine; but the facts 
of the matter, unfortunately—” 

“One moment, monsieur,” broke in 
Quinlevin, “before we arrive at the facts 
in the matter. Ye must be aware that 
this situation is none of my ward’s choos- 
ing. She came because she knew that it 
was a sacred duty which she owed to the 
memory of her mother. Many years 
have passed since yer affairs—er—called 
ye away from Ireland, and she lays no 
fault to yerself for yer desertion, for 
which I have taken all the blame. She 
knows that ye’ve provided for her com- 
fortably, and that I have made it my 
pleasure to act as yer substitute, as well 
as I could. But the time has come when 
she must take her place in the world to 
which she belongs, and it’s my duty to 
be putting her there. To this end, as 
ye'll see, I’ve brought with me her old 
nurse, Nora Burke, with whom ye’re 
already acquainted and who will be 
answering any questions that ye would 
like to put to her.” 


ONSIEUR DE VAUTRIN frowned 

and looked from Moira to the serv- 
ant, who stood with her large, badly 
loved hands folded uvon her stomach, 
er feet shifting uneasily. 

“T’ve heard something of Nora Burke’s 
story,” said De Vautrin dryly, “but there 
are parts of it that I have not heard.” 

“Ye’re quite at liberty to question, 
monsieur,” put in Quinlevin, “Nora too 
is merely an instrument of truth in the 
hand of Providence.” 

“Since Providence has ceased provid- 
ing,” said the Duke dryly,.“I compre- 
hend. But I will listen to this extraor- 
dinary tale again, since I have promised 
to do so. It can be no harm. Alons! 
Proceed, Nora Burke. My poor wife, 
you say, engaged you some weeks before 
my daughter was born?” 

“She did, Yer Highness—” And the 
woman hesitated. 

“Go on, Nora,” said Quinlevin. 

“The choild was born, this very girl 
they call Moira Quinlevin, who sits be- 
fore ye, a beautiful choild she was, fine 
and healthy, that the poor Duchess never 
lived to see, for she died that night, 
God rest her soul—faded away before our 
very eyes.” 

“And who was there beside yourself?” 

“Dominick Finucane, the doctor from 
Athlone, and Father Reilly, the priest 
who gave her absolution.” 

“And who has since died,” 
Vautrin dryly. 

“Yes, Yer Highness—but the birth- 
certificate I was afther kapin’, since no 
father came near us, nor any relation. 
Mary Callonby was a lonely kind, and 
when she came back to Galway took to 
living solitary-like on the small farm, 
with only the one servant, Mrs. Boyle, 
to look afther her.” 

“And Mrs. Boyle is also dead?” put in 
De Vautrin keenly. 


said De 


“She is.” 

“It’s very unfortunate that all the wit- 
nesses have seen fit to die.” 

“All but me, Yer Highness,” said 
Nora assertively. 

De Vautrin shrugged. 
happened then?” 

“Well, Mrs. Boyle and meself, we 
didn’t know what to be afther doing, so 
we just followed the advice of Father 
Reilly.” 

“And what did he tell you to do?” 

Nora glanced at Quinlevin, who 
nodded. 

“In a whoile he brought Mr. Barry 
Quinlevin—this gentleman here,—who 
lived on the only place near by, and tou!d 
us to be going to his home. Mr. Quin- 
levin was afther bein’ very lonely, he 
said, his own wife and colleen havin’ died 
a few months before.” 

“That was kind of Mr. Quinlevin.” 

“We thought so, Yer Highness: but it 
was kind of Father Reilly too, for nobody 
was afther coming to see about the poor 
choild, and Mr. Quinlevin was that grate- 
ful—he watched the babby like it was 


his own.” 

“That’s true enough. He would,” 
sneered the Duke. “And what happened 
then?” 

“Mrs. Boyle and I, we lived in the 
house of Mr. Quinlevin, her as cook and 
me as nurse, bringin’ up the choild as Miss 
Moira Quinlevin, alone in the house for 
wakes at a toime, when Mr. Quinlevin 
was afther bein’ away to London or Paris 
on business. But all the whoile I was 
kapin’ the birth-certificate, an’ all the 
whoile tryin’ me best to take the place of 
poor Mary Callonby.” 

“And you were well paid for this 
service?” asked De Vautrin. 

“T had me wages. It was enough.” 

“And when you heard that Mr. Quin- 
levin had seen me in Paris, two years 
afterward, you received more money?” 

Nora’s glance sought Quinlevin, who 
broke in calmly: 

“TI gave Nora as well as Mrs. Boyle a 
bit more, ye understand—a proper share 
of the sum for the support of the child. 
And they agreed to say nothing.” He 
fingered in his pocket and brought forth 
a paper. “This, as ye can plainly see, is 
a copy of yer child’s birth-certificate.” 

“And the original?” asked the Duke. 

“Will be produced at the proper time,” 
said Quinlevin shrewdly. 


D® VAUTRIN took the paper and 
read it carefully. 

“And where is Mrs. Boyle at the pres- 
ent moment?” he asked. “Dead also?” 

“Three weeks ago,” said Quinlevin 
calmly. “It’s most unfortunate—but her 
signature can be verified.” 

“H’m! And Father Reilly also. Of 
course!” said the Duke with a glance 
toward his bedroom door. “And there 
are other papers?” 

“Yes,” said Quinlevin, “letters from 
you, accompanying yer checks, which 
guarantee yer verbal agreement in Paris. 
The will of Patrick Callonby, and a few 
other trifles which are important to ye.” 

“And you think your case is complete?” 

“Oh, yes, quite. An Irish court wont 
hesitate very long just at this time in 
carrying out the provisions of this will.” 

Monsieur de Vautrin smiled. “And 


“Well? What 


what do you wish me to do?” he asked 
quietly. 

“To perform merely an act of restitu- 
tion, an act of justice to yer own. Ye 
know the terms of thé will. In the event 


_of the mother’s dying, her fortune was to 


revert unconditionally to the child. But 
she’s to be considerate of yer age and 
the relation that exists between ye, which, 
however strange it may seem to ye both 
at this time, is that of father and only 
daughter. Ye’ve both formed the habits 
of yer lives—yerself living bachelor- 
fashion in Paris and London. Yer daugh- 
ter is disposed to be generous and does 
not wish to interfere with yer plans for 
the future. She will, if you please, still 
to keep the matter secret, and go on living 
with me—yerself to continue the com- 
fortable life of yer bachelorhood.” 

“And your terms?” asked De Vautrin 
quietly. 

Barry Quinlevin pocketed the copy of 
the birth-certificate which Monsieur de 
Vautrin had put upon the table. 

“As to terms, that wont be made dif- 
ficult. The estate of Patrick Callonby 
was reckoned at a million pounds ster- 
ling: we’ll say twenty millions of francs 
or thereabouts, since ye’re not a man of 
business, and allowing for depreciation. 
Give yer daughter proper securities to the 
amount of one third of her fortune, and 
she will assign the other two thirds to 
you.” 

Quinlevin paused, for when the terms 
were mentioned, Monsieur de Vautrin had 
begun to smile and now burst into an 
unpleasant laugh. 

“Well, Monsieur de Vautrin—” broke 
off Quinlevin angrily. 

“It’s merely,” he replied, “that you 
don’t figure enough for depreciation.” 

“What do ye mean?” 

“Twenty-one years is a long while. And 
you are right when you say that I am no 
man of business. My fortune has 
diminished year by year; and since the 
war—pouf! It has vanished into thin 
air. The estate of Patrick Callonby, mon- 
sieur, is now a myth.” 

Barry Quinlevin rose, trying to keep 
his temper. 

“There are ways of verifying yer state- 
ments, monsieur.” 

“Of course! I commend you to them. 
And Nora Burke, who might have told 
me the truth last summer in Ireland, 
when I was disposed to be generous—”’ 

“I’ve told the truth,” asserted Nora 
doggedly in spite of her bewilderment. 

“And how much more will you tell 
when there’s no money for the telling?” 
said De Vautrin, rising. 

For at this moment the door into the 
adjoining room opened, and Jim Horton 
strode quickly into the room. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Ju Makes A GUEss 


ORTON did not look at Moira, but 
quickly sought out the tall figure of 
the astonished Irishman, who stood by the 
table, glaring angrily. : 
“What’s this, Monsieur de Vautrin?” 
he asked. 
“I beg pardon,” said Horton quickly, 
“but my departure has been delayed by 
the necessity for presenting some evi- 
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dence which had been overlooked by Mr. 
Quinlevin.” 

“A trick, Monsieur de Vautrin!” 
stormed the Irishman. “I’ll have none 
of him.” And he moved toward the door 
into the corridor. But Jim Horton had 
reached it ahead of him, and quickly 
locking the door, put the key into his 
pocket, and turned quickly, his height 
pig Quinlevin’s, his bulk dominating 

m. 
“I’m afraid you must,” said Horton 
coolly. 

“Must!” Quinlevin struggled for his 
temper, and then realizing that he was 
doing his cause no good, shrugged a care- 
less shoulder and glanced toward the door 
into the adjoining room. 

“And yer compagnon de voyage? Is 
she to be with us also?” he said insult- 
ingly, for Moira’s benefit. 

Horton met Moira’s glance as she took 
a pace forward toward him. 

“By what right do you keep me here 
against my will?” she asked in angry 
disdain. 

He faced her coolly. 

“By every right you’ve given me—to 
act in your interest whether you wish it 
or not.” 

“I’m quite capable of looking after my 
own affairs,” she cut in quickly. 

He smiled quietly. 

“If I thought so, I shouldn’t be here.” 

“Will you unlock that door?” she asked 


= 

e did not move, and his level gaze 
met hers calmly. ‘No, Moira,” he said 
gently, “I wont.” 

“Oh!” she gasped furiously, then turned 
her back and went to the window. 

Without noticing her further, Horton 
turned toward Quinlevin. 

“You seem to have forgotten your con- 
versation with me in the hospital at 
Neui'ly, Mr. Quinlevin, and the intimate 
blood-ties that bind me to your fellow- 
conspirator Harry Horton.” 

Quinlevin had sunk into a chair in an 
attitude of careless grace, and playing 
this old gambler’s game, smiled grimly 
up into the face of the enemy. 

“Yer talents for the dramatic will be 
getting ye into trouble, Mr. Horton. I’ve 
only to be asking Moira to shout for he'p 
from the window, to land ye in a jail. 
But I confess to some idle curiosity as to 
yer reasons for this behavior. And I 
warn ye that when ye unlock the door, 
I'll see ye into the prison at Monaco. In 
the meanwhile I'll tell ye that what ye 
say will be held against ye.” 

“And what of the evidence I hold 
against you, Barry Quinlevin?” 

“The evidence of a deserter from the 
American army,” Quinlevin sneered. 

“You don’t alarm me,” said Horton 
calmly. “I’ve discounted that. Give me 
up to the provost guard, and my brother 
will go on the witness-stand against me 
but against you too, Mr. Quinlevin, in 
Monsieur de Vautrin’s interests.” Horton 
laughed easily as the Irishman refused 
a reply. “Come! Perhaps it wont be 
necessary to go so far as that. If your 
friend Tricot had done his shooting at 
Marbeeuf a little lower, neither Piquette 
nor I would be here to oppose you.” 

Jim Horton saw Moira turn from the 
window with startled eyes at Tricot’s 
name, but he went on carelessly: “But 
here I am, and I’m not easy to kill, 
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Mr. Quinlevin. If I came through at 
Boissiére Wood, I’m not likely to get hit 
now. So you'd better listen to me.” 

“T’ve been doing little else these ten 
minutes, Mr. Horton,” said Quinlevin, 
yawning politely. 

“T wont waste any more time than I 
can help; but when you promise Nora 
Burke five thousand pounds for telling a 
lie, I want to give her her money’s 
worth.” 

He turned to the old woman with a 
frown as he caught her off her guard, 
but Quinlevin broke in quickly. 

“See here, Horton, I’ve had about 
enough of this—” 

The Irishman rose furiously, but Hor- 
_ ton took a quick pace toward him. 

“Keep your hands out of your pockets, 
Quinlevin,” he shouted warningly. “I’m 
younger than you—and quicker. That’s 
better. And Monsieur de Vautrin, you 
will please close the window. The in- 
terview is apt to be noisy.” 


HE Irishman knew he was no match 

in physical strength for the Amer- 
ican, and so he sank into his chair again, 
Horton near him in a commanding posi- 
tion, where he could watch Nora Burke 
also. He was conscious of Moira’s gaze 
from the corner by De Vautrin. 

“Five thousand pounds for a lie,” he 
said distinctly over Quinlevin’s head. 
“That’s true, isn’t it, Nora?” 

But the woman had had time to regain 
some of her composure. 

“Tt is not,” she replied. “And the man 
lies who says it.” 

“Even if it was Mr. Quinlevin him- 
self?” said Horton. 

“Say nothing. Nora,” the Irishman’s 
voice broke in quickly. “No one can 
make you speak.” 

“But when he says—” 

“Silence!” 

Horton shrugged. “‘As you please. But 
she'll have to answer later, and it wont 
be so easy then. Five thousand pounds 
is a lot of money.” 

“Tt’s a lie.” 

“Silence!"—from Quinlevin. 

“Tt’s a mighty small sum, Nora Burke, 
for so big a lie.” 

When the woman opened her mouth 
to speak again, Quinlevin silenced her 
with a gesture. But her face was flushed, 
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and she shifted from one foot to the 
other, glaring at her tormentor. 

Horton smiled at her grimly. 

“It’s a mighty small sum, Nora—espe- 
cially as you’re not going to get any of it, 
unless Mr. Quinlevin has other means at 
his disposal.” 

“I want no money from Mr. Quin- 
levin.” 

“Then you’re just lying for the fun of 
it? Do you happen to know what the 
penalty for false swearing is in France?” 

“Don’t let him frighten you, Nora,” 
interjected the Irishman. 

“Tt’s excommunication,” said Horton, 
grinning at his own invention. 

Nora was silent, but her face was a 
study in her varying emotions. She had 
not bargained for this, and her knees 
were shaking under her. 

Quinlevin’s laugh reassured her a little. 

“I’m not believin’ ye,”’ she muttered. 

“You don’t have to believe me, but 
you'll wish you’d never left Galway when 
Monsieur de Vautrin’s lawyer gets 
through with you—and nothing at the 
end of it all but a French jail.” 

“T never did any harm in me life.” 

“Except to forget to speak the truth. 
You're getting old, Nora. Maybe that’s 
what’s the matter with your memory. 
Because Monsieur de Vautrin is certain 
that the facts about the birth of his child 
are quite different from those you've re- 
lated. You've said that Mary Callonby’s 
child was this very girl called Moira 
Quinlevin?” 

“T did—she was,” 
ously. 

“And before she died, that very night, 
she gave the child a Christian name?” 

“She did.” 

“You're very sure of this?” 

“Nora!” warned Quinlevin. 

“I’m sure of it. Why wouldn’t I be,” 
cried Nora, “when I was hearin’ the very 
words of her tongue?” 

“And the child was a girl?” 

“Yes, a—a girl.” 

Quinlevin rose, glaring at Horton. 

“Silence, Nora!” 

“Then why,” insisted Horton, “if the 
child was a girl, was it given the Chris- 
tian name of a boy?” 

“A boy!” 

Nora Burke started back a pace, her 
round, foolish face, usually florid, now 
the color of putty. 

“Nora!” Quinlevin roared. 
lent, d’ye hear?” 


blurted Nora furi- 


“Keep si- 


But it was too late to repair the dam- 
age done. Horton had not taken his 
gaze from Nora Burke’s face, and he 
knew that he had struck his mark. He 
was aware of Moira, who had come for- 
ward and was leaning on the table near 
him, watching as eagerly as he. 

Jim Horton shrugged and brought 
quickly from his pocket a small red 
book, which he opened at a page carefully 
dog-eared. 

“This little book is a dictionary of 
French and English, Nora. It’s a very 
good dictionary. Here’s a page of Chris- 
tian names in French and in English. 
Here you are: Patrice—Patrick. Can 
you tell me in the name of all that’s sen- 
sible why Mary Callonby named the child 
Patrick unless it was a boy?” 

Nora gasped for breath once or twice, 
glancing at Quinlevin, who frowned. 


“The name upon the birth-certificate 
is Patricia,’ he growled. 

“Then who changed it?” asked Hor- 
ton keenly, glaring at Nora. 

“Not I, sor. I—I can’t write,” she 
gasped. 

Jim Horton laughed. 

“It couldn’t have been Father Reilly 
or Dr. Finucane. Perhaps Mr. Quin- 
levin will produce the certificate.” 

“When the time comes,” gasped Quin- 
levin, “ye’ll see it—in a court of law.” 

“And the death-certificate of your own 
child, too, Mr. Quinlevin?” asked Horton 
amiably. 

“Aye, that too,” he stammered in his 
rage as he taced the American, “but you 
wont be there to see. For on my evi- 
dence you'll be shot, my friend the mas- 
querader.” 

“T’ll have to run that chance.” 

Moira’s voice, tense, shrill with nerv- 
ousness, broke in as she caught Quin- 
levin by the arm. 

“No, never. You will not dare. I for- 
bid it.” 

“We'll see to that.” 

The Duke, who at last seemed to have 
recovered his initiative, came forward 
with an air of alacrity. 

“Perhaps, Monsieur Horton, it is just 
as well if you now unlock the door.” 

Horton looked at his wrist-watch. 

“Willingly. Oblige me, monsieur.” 
And he handed De Vautrin the key. “Un- 
less there are some further matters Mr. 
Quinlevin wishes to discuss?” 

Jim’s gaze met Moira’s for the frac- 
tion of a second, and brief as it was, 
he seemed to find a glimpse of that fool’s 
paradise in which he had lived for a 
while. And then her glance turned from 
him to Quinlevin ds she moved past 
Horton toward the door. Nora Burke, 
her stolidity shaken, her arrogant mien 
fallen, stumbled after Moira. 

But the Duke was in high feather again, 
and fairly danced to the door. 

“Will you give me your Paris address, 
that I may send you the money, Mr. 
Barry Quinlevin?” he shouted after him 
into the corridor. 

There was no reply. Quinlevin’s clever 
house of cards had toppled and fallen. 
But Horton followed down the corridor 
when they turned the corner, and watched 
what happened. At the landing the 
Irishman made a gesture, and the two 
women went in the direction of their 
rooms, while Quinlevin passed down the 
stairs. 

When Horton returned to the room, 
the Duke closed the door and came de- 
lightedly toward him. 

“Ah, mon ami. It was as good as a 
play. How did you know that my child 
was not a girl but a boy?” 

“T didn’t know it,” sighed Horton with 
a laugh. “I guessed it.” 

“But you must have—” 

“T got to thinking, last night. The 
whole story was a lie—why shouldn’t this 
be a part of it?” 

“But a suspicion wasn’t enough.” 

“Enough for a_ starter, monsieur. 
You'll admit, it might have been a boy. 
Just because you always thought the child 
was a girl, that didn’t make it one. I lay 
awake. Phrases in Quinlevin’s talk in 
the studio came back to me, and I began 
to think about the name ‘Patrice,’ he said, 
‘—a little hard to read. Patricia it is? 
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Just phrases, but this meant something. 
‘Female, me boy. A little illegible—’” 
Horton turned with a quick gesture. 
“Why should the name Patricia be illegi- 
ble when all the rest was clear?” 

“But you said nothing of this to me,” 
muttered the Duke. : 

“T wasn’t sure. I sent out for the dic- 
tionary. It had the Christian names in 
the back. Patrice was Patrick. There 
wasn’t any Patricia. You French have a 
way of giving males and females the same 
names, anyway. Madeleine—I knew a 
Frenchman in America with Madeleine 
for a middle name. Aulnoy might be 
anything—” 

“A family name—” 

“Yes. Your wife wanted your family 
name in it, but she wanted her father’s 
name too—Patrick ; so she called the boy 
Patrice. We can prove this now, I think.” 

“Assuredly, monsieur,” said De Vau- 
trin, “you are a genius.” 

“No, I’m only a good guesser. But it 
worked. I got the poor thing rattled. 
And when I saw Nora’s face, I knew I’d 
hit with the second barrel.” 


O pbeyeg it was getting dark. Horton 
went to the window and peered out. 

“Monsieur de Vautrin, there’s nothing 
to keep you here now,” he said. “It may 
be even dangerous to remain. You must 
go away incognito and by the first train. 
You’ve been very careless with your af- 
fairs. Lay your entire case in the hands 
of your lawyer—telling him all that has 
happened here, and sending to Ire'and 
for a careful search of the birth-records 
of the parish of Athlone.” 

“But you, monsieur. What will you 
do?” 

“I shall stay here awhile. There’s 
something else that I must do.” 

“And Piquette?” 

“I will see that she returns safely.” 

“You are very good, monsieur,” said 
the Duke. “Will you forgive me for my 
suspicions?” 

“Yes, if you will promise to give 
Piquette the affection she deserves. She 
is a child, monsieur, with great impulses 
—both good and bad. What she becomes 
will depend upon your treatment of her.” 

“She has saved me from great trouble, 
bringing you, my savior.” 

Horton moved into the bedroom and 
picked un his hat. “Don’t let that trouble 
you,” he said, and then offered his hand. 
“Glad to have met you, monsieur. Au 
revoir! I will see you in Paris in a 
week. But don’t waste any time getting 
out of here. Allez—tout de suite, you 
understand. Paris in a week, monsieur.” 

And with a quick wave of his hand, 
Horton went out and walked rapidly 
down the corridor. The interview with 
Quinlevin had served a double purpose. 
He had succeeded beyond all hope in 
finding out what he had wanted to know; 
and he had so occupied the Irishman’s 
time that Piquette cou'd proceed unmo- 
lested in making an investigation of her 
own. He hurried up to her room to meet 
her as agreed. Watching the corridor, 
he knocked by a preconcerted signal. 
There was no reply. After a moment he 
opened the door and entered. The room 
was empty. 

(The next installment of George Gibbs’ 
brilliant and compelling novel will appear 
in the forthcoming, the November, Green 
Book Magazine.) 





What Is Nerve Force? 


ERVE Force is an energy created 

by the nervous system. What it 

is, we do not know, just as we 
do not know what electricity is. 


We know this of Nerve Force: It is 
the dominant power of our existence. 
It governs our whole life. It Is Life; 
for, if we knew what nerve force were, 
we should know the secret of life. 


Nerve force is the basic force of the 
body and mind. The power of every 
muscle, every organ; in fact, every cell 
is governed and receives its initial im- 
pulse through the nerves. Our vitality, 
strength and endurance are directly 
governed by the degree of our nerve 
force. 


If an elephant had the same degree 
of nerve force as a flea, or an ant, he 
could jump over mountains and push 
down skyscrapers. If an ordinary man 
had the same degree of nerve force as 
a cat, he could break all athletic rec- 
ords without half trying. This is an 
example of Muscular Nerve Force. 


Mental Nerve Force is indicated by 
force of character, personal magnetism, 
moral courage and mental power. 


Organic Nerve Force means health 
and long life. 


It is a well balanced combination of 
Physical, Mental and Organic Nerve 
Force that has made Thomas Edison, 
General Pershing and Charles Schwab 
and other great men what they are. 
95% of mankind are led by the other 
5%. It is Nerve Force that does the 
leading. 


In our nerves, therefore, lies our 
greatest strength; and there, also, our 
greatest weakness—for when our nerve 
force becomes depleted, through worry, 
disease, overwork, abuse, every muscle 
loses its strength and endurance; every 
organ becomes partly paralyzed, and 
the mind becomes befogged. 


The noted British authority on the 
nerves, Alfred T. Schofield, says: “It 
is my belief that the greatest single 
factor in the maintenance of health is 
that the nerves should be in order.” 


Unfortunately, few people know that 
they waste their nerve force, or will 
admit that it has been more or less ex- 
hausted. So long as their hands and 
knees do not tremble, they cling to the 
belief that their nerves are strong and 
sound, which is a dangerous assump- 
tion. 


How often do we hear of people run- 
ning from doctor to doctor, seeking re- 
lief from a mysterious “something-the- 
matter” with them, though repeated 
examinations fail to indicate that any 
particular organ is weak or diseased. 


It is “nerves” or “you are run down,” 
the doctor tells the victim. Then a 
“tonic” is prescribed, which temporarily 
gives the nerves a swift kick, and speeds 
them up, just as a fagged-out horse may 
be made to speed up by towing him 
behind an automobile. 

The symptoms of nerve exhaustion 
vary according to individual character- 
istics, but the development is usually 
as follows: 

First Stage: Lack of energy and en- 
durance; that “tired feeling” especially 
in the back and knees. 


Second Stage: Nervousness; sleep- 
lessness; irritability; decline in sex 
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force; loss of hair; nervous indigestion; 
sour stomach; gas in bowels; constipa- 
tion; irregular heart; poor memory; 
lack of mental endurance; dizziness; 
headache; backache; neuritis; rheuma- 
tism, and other pains. 


Third Stage: Serious mental dis- 
turbances; fear; undue worry; melan- 
cholia; dangerous organic disturbances; 
suicidal tendencies, and in extreme 
cases, insanity. 


It is evident that nerve depletion 
leads to a long train of evils that tor- 
ture the mind and body. It is no won- 
der neurasthenics (nerve bankrupts) 
—— melancholy and do not care to 
ive. 


If only a few of the symptoms men- 
tioned apply to you, especially those 
indicating mental instability, you may 
be sure your nerves are at fault—that 
you have exhausted your Nerve Force. 


Nerve Force is the most preciow gift 
of Nature. it means everything—your 
happiness, your health, your success in 
life. You should know all there is to 
learn about your nerves; how to relax, 
calm and soothe your nerves, so that 
after a severe nerve strain you can re- 
build your lost Nerve Force, and keep 
yourself physically and mentally fit. 


Paul von Boeckmann, the noted 
Nerve Culturist, who for 25 years has 
been the leading authority in America 
on Breathing, Nerve Culture and 
Psycho-physics, has written a remark- 
able book (96 pages) on the Nerves, 
which teaches how to soothe, calm and 
care for the nerves. The cost of the 
book is only 25 cents (coin or stamps). 
Bound in elegant cloth and gold cover, 
50 cents. Address Paul von Boeck- 
mann, Studio 74, World’s Tower Bldg., 
110 West 40 St., New York City. You 
should order the book today. It will 
be a revelation to you and will teach 
you important facts that will give you 
greater Physical, Mental and Organic 
Nerve Force. If you do not agree that 
this book teaches you the most impor- 
tant lesson on Health and Mental Effi- 
ciency you have ever read, your money 
will be refunded by return mail, plus 
the outlay of postage you may have in- 
curred. 


The author of Nerve Force has ad- 
vertised his various books on Health 
and Nerve Culture in the standard 
magazines of America during the last 
twenty years, which is ample evidence 
of his responsibility and integrity. The 
following are extracts from letters 
written by grateful people who have 
read the book: 


“TI have gained 12 pounds since reading your 
book, and I feel so energetic. I had about 
iven up hope of ever finding the cause, of my 
ow weight.” f 

“Your book did more for yme for indigestion 


than two courses in dieting. 

“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart trouble 
but it was simply a case of abused nerves. t 
have re-read your book at least ten times.” 


“The advice given in your book on relaxa- 
tion and calming my _ nerves has cleared my 
brain. Before I was half dizzy all the time.” 


A physician says: “Your book shows you 
have a scientific and profound knowledge of 
the nerves and nervous people. am recom- 
mending your book to my patients.” 


A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., says: 
“Your book saved me from a. nervous collapse 
such as I had three years ago. I now sleep 
soundly and am gaining weight. I can agaim 
do a real day’s work,” 
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The Papaw Tree 


(Continued from page 19) 


wrong with the birds in the big old 
lemon tree. This lemon was wide and 
spreading, and its inner branches formed 
a cave of cool green foliage sheltered 
from wind and sun. It was a favorite 
spot with little yellow honey-eaters and 
pigeons, and the bright green parrakeets 
of the Laulaus. This evening there was 


quite a crowd of them, as usual, in the 


lemon tree. But they were not, as on 
other evenings, settling down quietly to 
roost, with contented chucklings, finding 
snug places on the branches, and preen- 
ing themselves comfortably before set- 
tling down. They had all huddled toward 
the center of the tree, and were crying 
in a lost, frightened, subdued sort of way, 
like children who have been left out in 
the dark and are afraid of bogies. 

Certainly the birds were afraid. 

Jean Shiels, sitting on the veranda 
with some of her endless household sew- 
ing in her hands, wondered why. It 
Icoked like a stormy night, but there had 
been stormy nights before in Laulau, and 
the birds had not troubled themselves 
much. The islands were well north to- 
ward the equator, almost, though not 
quite, out of the hurricane belt. She 
supposed that it must be a snake that 
was troubling the parrakeets and honey- 
eaters in the lemon. There again! How 
the creatures were sobbing! It was un- 
canny. And the sun had gone down be- 
hind a wall of cloud, black and scarlet 
as her childish fancies of the skies of 
Judgment Day. 

“A red sky at night is the shepherd’s 
delight,” she quoted to herself. But 
somehow the shepherd did not seem to 
fit in. The sun was down; a little light 
still remained. There was some wind 
getting up, a biggish wind with a nasty 
cry in it. Jean noticed, in the uncer- 
tain light, that the undersides of all the 
leaves kept turning up, showing specter- 
white in the dusk. She did not remember 
having seen that before. 

Something at her heart was troubling 
her. She could not for a moment think 
what. She watched the huddling, crying 
birds and the oddly disturbed leaves for 
a moment without emotion. Then sud- 
denly the uneasiness lying dormant in her 
mind leaped awake full-natured and 
seized her with a tiger spring. 

“Angus! The beacon!” she cried. 

It was on this afternoon that Angus 
and another man, well skilled in under- 
water work, were to have gone out to 
the far reef nearly five miles away to re- 
pair the beacon that stood on it. They 
had intended to work until light failed al- 
together, as there was seldom chance of 
a suitable tide. No launches were avail- 
able; so, as the weather seemed fair, they 
had taken out a small old whaleboat with 
a very small crew. If bad weather were 
indeed coming,—and now Jean had no 
doubt of it at all, for did not the birds 
know, and were not they warning her?— 
then Angus and the young husband of 
the bride who had come up last steamer 
were in deadly peril. 

Jean called the native girl, told her to 
look after the children, and ran amid a 


bombardment of flying coconuts to the 
head engineer's house. Lang, a little 
drunk, but genial, came out to meet her, 
¥es, undoubtedly weather was coming, 
had almost come—as a flying piece of 
roof from a cottage went down the street 
with iron clangor. Yes, Shiels and young 
Jamieson had gone out to the reef. 

He had sent the harbor-launch out 
after them: not the slightest doubt that 
they would be back again in half an hour. 
Mrs, Shiels could go home and make her- 
self easy. Then he went back into the 
house, poured himself out a stiff whisky 
and tossed it down his throat. 

“Damn it, Rosy,” he said to his wife, 
“it’s going to be hard on me if I have 
to do Shiels’ and Jamieson’s work as 
well as my own till they send out another 
couple of men. Shut that door, or we'll 
have the roof blown off.” 

Mrs. Lang sprang from her couch 
with a cry. 

“God, Frank, you don’t think there’s 
danger? Wont the launch get them?” 

“T told M’Neill to take her out, but he’s 
a fool if he obeys me,” said Lang, fas- 
tening shutter after shutter with hands 
that were swift and able, despite the 
whisky he had been taking all afternoon. 

“No use losing the Skylark and M’Neill 
in addition to everything else. I put 
the message so he’d understand it 
wasn’t—” 

“You murderer!” shrieked his wife, 
falling on the lounge again, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” 
were ugly. 

“It’s not. It’s not,” sobbed Mrs. Lang. 
“And you know it’s not.” 

“Not so far,” sneered Lang. “Well, I 
reckon the hurricane’s going to straighten 
things out.” 


Lang’s eyes 


EAN passed the night in hell. When 
morning came, and women began com- 
ing in through the awful welter of wrecked 
houses, fallen trees and torn-up roads, to 
batten on their favorite dish of gossip, 
and see “how the widow took it,” she 
endured for a little while, holding her 
children to her, staring seaward, so nearly 
mad that she hardly understood what 
they were saying. They told her that 
young Mrs. Jamieson was in “screeching 
and kicking hysterics, and had been all 
night.” They told her that the bank had 
had its roof taken off, and the hotel and 
the church had been practically wrecked, 
but that most of the private houses, be- 
ing low and protected, had escaped. 

“Tt wasn’t a bad hurricane,” they said. 

“Bad enough for you, poor dear,” con- 
soled one. “Let me get you a cup of tea. 
Try if you can’t cry; it would do you 
good. I know what it is.” 

“Ah, she does. Didn’t she lose her 
first when the Waratah went down? And 
never so much as a funeral!” 

“Yes, it was the funeral I missed most 
of all. It seems to settle things down 
so, and reconcile you. Poor dear, you 
wont have one either.” 

Jean woke at last to the fact that 
these vultures of gossip were really there 
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—not a crazed fancy, like so many of that 
awful night, but a fact—and that they 
were tearing at her sorrow with ‘their 
crooked beaks. She rose to her feet. 
She looked amazingly tall; she seemed 
to have grown thin in the night. 

“Get out,” she said. 

They went—to tell the next gossip that 
Mrs. Shiels was out of her mind, and 
that some one ought to take away the 
children. But no one else dared to call. 

In a few days Jean raised her head 
from the ground, whither it had been 
beaten by the storm that wrecked her 
life. She could see and think now. The 
steamer was leaving in a day or two 
more. It would be best to have the 
things auctioned at once, and go by it. 
She thirsted to be away. Home, home, 
home! ’ 

On the day the boat came in she saw 


the papaw, consciously for the first time | 


since the night of the hurricane. Being 
sheltered by the house, it had survived. 


Jean laughed an unmirthful laugh as she 
lcoked at it. She unfastened the netting, 
pulled away the stakes and with a big 
kitchen knife shore through the sappy 
trunk in three blows. 

“T’ll not leave that behind to mock 
me,” she said. 

The tree fell prone, splitting—burst- 
ing, rather—as it struck the ground. 
Jean stood staring at it. 

“Rotted through,” she said. “It 
would have fallen in another month or 
so.” 

She was conscious of driving away 
some unspoken thought as if with blows. 

Then she picked a flower from the 
fallen crown of bloomts and put it away 
in her bag. The steamer was whistling 
below, the children crying to be off. 
She closed the gate, with one last glance 
at the beautiful fallen tree. : 
; “You and I,” she said to herself, wip- 
ing her red eyes under her veil, “you and 
I have had our day.” 





Treat "Em Rough 


(Continued from page 37) 


us to tind to this, and do you shlip out 
behint me,” implored the policeman. 

I was busy; so perhaps I spoke more 
sharply than I should. 

“Shut up!” I said. 

I thought I heard him chuckle; I know 
I heard him grunt as he felled a man 
with his chair. I pounded the head of 
Ivan Korowalski on to the table. His 
nose bled profusely. 

“Donnybrook Fair,” I heard a reporter 
gasp, “can’t you send in a riot-call?” 

“What fer?” said the policeman. 
“Aint there three av us here?” 

As indeed there were. 

“Space to let,” puffed the reporter, 
and the thought crossed my mind that 
it was an odd time to reflect upon any 
vacant property he might possess. 

I stopped shaking and pounding Ivan 
Korowalski long enough to demand an 
apology and hear a refusal. I reached 
for the empty pitcher. 

Quite beside myself, I brought the 
pitcher down on Ivan’s head. He slipped 
from my grasp to the floor. I felt quite 
balked. 

And then the crowd beneath parted 
hurriedly, and a complete calm fell upon 
the place as a large number of policemen 
rushed into the hall. Jane was with 
them, crying shamelessly. Evidently she 
had been frightened and gone for assist- 
ance. 

“Guess we have the ringleaders right 
here,” said the policeman in charge as he 
came upon the platform. “Now, what 
business has an old lady like you to start 
a riot?” he continued, turning to me. 
Then he saw Ivan, who by this time 
was moaning faintly. “Who did that?” he 
asked sternly. 

“T did,” I responded firmly. 

Donnybrook Fair now stepped forward 
and explained to his chief just what had 
occurred. His chief turned to me. 

“You want him to apologize?” he 
asked, nodding to Ivan Korowalski, who 
was now standing, on wabbly limbs. 

“I not only want it, but I shall firmly 





refuse to leave the hall or permit him to 
do so until I get it,’ I answered. I am 
thorough. 

“Anything to accommodate the ladies,” 
the chief responded with a smile—I might 
say a grin. “Step right up here, Ivan, and 
eat it,” he boomed. “Do a nice job, too, 
for we're getting a trifle peevish.” 

“Make it snappy, Ivan,” advised the 
reporter, nursing a rapidly swelling eye. 

Then in a dead calm, save for Jane’s 
nervous sobbing, Ivan Korowalski, his 
hair dripping water and blood flowing 
from his nose, stood at salute and apolo- 
gized to the One Great Emblem! 


THE reporter and the policeman pi- 

loted Jane and me through the crowd, 
and stood with us at the curb as a taxi 
came in answer to our hail. Jane sobbed 
in sheer nervousness until I reprimanded 
her. Both men rebuked me for it. 

“You are too severe,” said the re- 
porter. “You expect too much. Few 
girls of her age—or any other—have been 
privileged to see their grandparent arise 
in her wrath and wreck an insane asylum.” 

“Yis,” said the policeman, “be aisy 
wit’ her. She is young yet, but wit’ your 
ixample befoor her, she'll learn. Frum 
me heart I thank ye fer the avenin’s in- 
tertainmint, and whin ye decide to run 
fer office, let me know an’ I’ll vote fer 
ye. Ye'll make a good wan.” 

“Good one what?” I demanded. 

“Annything!” he responded. “Alder- 
man, mayor, chief of police—” 

“You are laboring under a misappre- 
hension,” I informed him. “I have no 
political aspirations. I am essentially a 
home body—” 

Here the reporter and the policeman 
fell upon each other’s shoulders and 
swayed weakly from side to side. I was 
concerned for them. Perhaps they had 
been injured. 

“Can I do anything for you?” I asked, 
for I confess to having formed a regard 
for them both. 

“Yes,” replied the reporter, wiping his 
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“Shake hands with 


“Gladly,” I responded. 

And they both removed their hats as 
we clasped hands. Yes, I liked them. 

And as we drove away, they stood, 
bareheaded, smiling. 

Jane helped me with my hot-water 
bath (which I will confess I needed), 
crying constantly. Of course, though we 
do not always agree, our mutual affec- 
tion is extraordinarily strong. The child 
had foolishly feared for my safety. 

And as I lay in bed, she sat at my 
mirror, crying and combing her wavy 


swollen eye tenderly. 


<= 


hair straight back and coiling it in an un. 
becoming knot. 

“What are you about, Jane?” I asked, 

“I’m doing my hair in a fashion that 
will make me look more like you.” 

“Then cease doing so at once,” I or- 
dered, sitting up in bed. “IT am a 
very homely old woman.’ 

“You—homely!” she laughed hysteri- 
cally. Then, running across the room, 
she threw herself upon me, almost crush. 
ing my aching bones. 

“Oh, my Star Spangled Grandmother!” 
she cried. 

Perhaps, after all, I shall never slap her. 





“Belonging” 


(Continued from page 67) 


No love had been in my life before. I 
was certain of that now; all else that had 
seemed love, that I had believed to be 
love, was worthless. Love, after all the 
heart-searching, the feverish remembrance, 
the pain and humiliation, was proved to be 
just this: belonging. René meant to me 
all the possession in life I wanted, and I 
only wanted to be his. 

I looked down at his white face, that 
thought in my mind, and he opened his 
eyes, thrust himself free clumsily and 
said huskily, sneeringly: 

“We two penned up here together— 
what rotten luck for you!” 

I was still in paradise; I could not 
return in that moment. 


HE went on hoarsely, his too brilliant 
eyes scanning the huge crater: 

“T suppose you realize there’s no es- 
cape for us unless we’re heard? We can’t 
climb those walls. We're in prison to- 
gether.” 

A silence fell; he broke it by saying: 

“T’ve got some food in my pocket— 
only my wrist’s broken.” 

I got out his emergency rations and a 
flask. 

“You must drink this,” I said; it was 
the first time I had spoken to him. 

“I don’t want it,” he said brusquely. 
“T want neither food nor drink.” 

Silence fe'l again; the flask and bis- 
cuits lay between us, untouched. 

René laughed suddenly. 

“I suppose you wont touch ’em be- 
cause they’re mine. Try to look upon 
them as the gift of a beneficent govern- 
ment; perhaps they'll taste better then.” 

The cruelty of him was like a blow. 

“T’ll eat when you will,” I said, con- 
trolling my voice as best I could. 

“Oh, let’s picnic, then, by all means!” 
he sneered. 

The sun came out as we ate. 

“Here’s to our freedom,” I said shyly. 

“Oh, you needn’t worry,” René said, 
“T’ll free you if I can. You cannot sup- 
pose, after last night, I’d burden you 
with my company if I could help it.” 

His burning eyes stared at me bitterly; 
his mouth was set in a thin line. 

“Do you never—forget?” I half whis- 


pered. 
‘ “Not | that sort of thing,” he said, “nor 
orgive. 

“T see,” I said. 

We had bandaged his hand as best we 
could; he rose and tried ineffectually to 


climb the walls of crumbling earth. He 
shouted fiercely; there was no answer. 

The day wore on; we both tried our 
utmost to escape, ‘and each time the 
earth defeated us. We were rather weak 
too; we had been badly stunned and 
bruised. We ate another biscuit and 
drank from the flask at evening-time. 

I wondered if René would. say good 
night to me. 

“Here’s. my coat,” his voice said in- 
stead, out of the darkness. 

“T don’t want it,” I said. 

“T dare say not, ” he said roughly, “but 
I mean you to have it.” 

He had stumbled across to me; his 
arm, holding the coat to wrap me in, went 
round me. 

I didn’t care what he thought, however 
angry he was; I simply put up my hand 
and drew his face down. 

“I love you,” I whispered against his 
lips. “I loved you in Paris, almost the 
first day I saw you, and I loved it when 
you kissed me—only I believed you had 
done it simply for amusement. And I 
loved you best of all this morning when 
you lay against my heart, and were all 
my own. Aren’t you going to forgive me, 
and take me back, and try to love me? It 
was only yesterday you said you did—and 
you came when I called in the fog.” 

He stopped me from speaking by kiss- 
ing me and asked against my lips: “Is 
it true, is it true?” 

I told him in a whisper, holding him 
as close as I could so as not to hurt his 
poor wrist, all about paradise. 

“Come back to it,” he said. 

I suppose most girls have a memory 
of loveliness and peace and comfort, and 
every modern sort of “right” setting in 
connection with their betrothal; none can 
have a memory more beautiful than mine, 
though its setting was a shell-crater, and 
though death was waiting behind those 
slipping walls of earth. 

But René and I were together, and we 
talked and kissed like any other lovers. 

No one freed us; another shell cut a 
way out for us the next night, and we 
stumbled off into freedom clasping hands 
and smiling at one another’s efforts to 
walk steadily. An ambulance picked us 
up; there was a padre in it. 

“Now, then,” he said very kindly te 
René, offering a flask, clean bandages, a 
stretcher, “what can I "do for you?” 

René laughed his old laugh.: 
“Marry us,” he said. 
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Lovers’ 


Month 


(Continued from page 11) 


wonderful, but not when one is alone.” 
Which sounded very wise to Dicky Tread- 
well, as he knew it was very true. 

Of herself Carlotta said little. “I am 
not an interesting person, sefor,’ she 
would shrug. ‘My life,”"—again she 
would shrug her exquisite shoulders in 
their expensive black-beaded covering,— 
“it has not been all it should have been, 
without doubt. Yet from it I have 
learned much; so why complain?” 

He liked that, liked her very frank- 
ness, was eager to concede that from ugly 
experience she had reaped a harvest of 
worth-while knowledge. And he fell into 
the habit of looking deep into her eyes, 
which was rather heady wine for a lonely 
married man. Behind those same eyes, 
had he but known it, was slowly 
formulating a plan to acquire him. Car- 
lotta was past her first youth; already 
faint lines were showing fanwise from the 
corners of her eyes. She would soon 
need a refuge from a seamy and forbid- 
ding future; and here, providentially, was 
this clean, upright, honorable, attractive 
young American. 

Then one night after the Tzigane had 
played more meltingly than usual, Dicky 
Treadwell kissed Carlotta. After which, 
smitten by a sense of remorse, and a de- 
sire to build a wall of protection about 
himself, he told to Carlotta the story of 
his ten-day marriage. 

Carlotta drew a casual puff of smoke 

through her thin nostrils, smiled a little, 
shrugged a little, said frankly at last: “A 
marriage is nothing between friends, mon 
ami.” Only Dicky Treadwell did not find 
the somewhat sinister meaning she had 
stressed into those simple words. To 
Dicky Treadwell they were only reassur- 
ing. 
So, with infinite caution, Carlotta went 
on weaving a web of enchantment around 
Dicky Treadwell, woven of her knowledge 
of his loneliness—always with the Tzigane 
jealously watching, and deciding at last 
that one day he must kill the tall Ameri- 
can with the clear blue eyes. 

Dicky Treadwell began to increase the 
modicum of rum he drank to ward off 
fever, and to think less often of Eve, and 
even to complain to himself that Eve 
should be with him, forgetting that he 
himself had been unwilling for her to 
brave the necessary discomforts of his 
life. 

It was on his very last evening in Rio 
that he repeated to himself as he ran a 
comb carefully through his blond hair, 
“ “A marriage is nothing between friends,’ ” 
this time himself stressing the sinister 
meaning beneath. Whistling in foolish 
bravado, he pulled a flower through his 
white-linen lapel. 

And that was the night of all nights 
the Tzigane picked to play a tune already 
old and forgotten up North, but which 
had just reached South America, a sac- 
charine little tune, full of minor cadences, 
a hauntingly simple little tune—perhaps 
a cheap little tune, but packed down and 
running over with the pathos of regret, 
the sharp pain of loss, and the bliss of 
embraces gone forever. He played it 


well, the Tzigane, his bright eyes in a 
haggard face full upon Carlotta, his 
fevered brain selecting just the spot in 
Dicky Treadwell’s back where he would 
presently sink the sharpness of his dagger. 


Once in the land of heart’s desire, 
In the lovers’ month of June— 


And to Dicky Treadwell the little tune 
brought back the scent of water-lilies and 
the perfumed darkness pressing against 
his face, and Eve’s voice saying: “Why, 
you're all I have in the world, Dicky!” 
And suddenly it was as if he awakened 
from a dream become a nightmare, and 
again it was June and he was with Eve— 
dear little Eve who had brought no Dead 
Sea fruit in the way of a past to their 
marriage. With critical eyes he looked 
full at Carlotta through the haze of 
smoke, and it was as if something over- 
whelmingly lovely in the half-light of 
realization became only grotesque be- 
neath the full light. He saw the dye 
upon her scalp, the lines running fanwise 
from the corners of her eyes, and the 
bitter dissatisfaction which sat upon her 
face. Oddly enough, he remembered that 
when Eve washed her face it was pink 
and glowing, and surmised that when 
Carlotta washed hers it would—well, it 
would not be pink and glowing. 

And Carlotta, who lived by reading the 
expressions of men’s faces, leaned back 
and knew the game was up—even ac- 
knowledged it with the courage she un- 
doubtedly had. “I think,” she hazarded 
lazily, “that the Sefior returns home 
shortly to his bride of ten days?” 

“By the first boat!” confirmed Dicky 
Treadwell, his face rather white. 

“Ah!” she sighed with frank regret. 
“Yet I do not blame you, sefior.” 

Then, with an air of already putting 
him out of mind as a lost opportunity, 
she smiled brilliantly past him at the 
Tzigane. Into his sullen eyes came a 
light; the slanting scar flushed with happi- 
ness; and immediately he ceased to couple 
the sharpness of his dagger with Dicky 
Treadwell’s back. 

“It was our tune, that one he’s playing 
again,” said Dicky Treadwell, and as he 
hummed it softly to himself, his eyes 
were full of tears. 


N°t many days later, almost at the 
very end of June, MacGregor, 
patiently pushing his suit, won a reluctant 
half-promise from Eve, a_half-promise 
dangerously near a whole promise one 
evening when they rested between 
dances at the great hotel. Dicky Tread- 
well was far away that night, so far it 
seemed as if he had never been. An over- 
powering discontent claimed her, and a 
restlessness MacGregor alone seemed to 
have power to still, as a powerful drug has 
the ability to lull pain into lethargy. 
she did not love MacGregor, at least she 
loved the things he represented to her— 


love, respite from unceasing loneliness, 


the power to re-create what had been. 
‘Sitting there in her white gown shot 
with , silver, a vivid-plumed fan in her 
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languid hand, circles from sleepless nights 
beneath her wisttui eyes, Eve hesitatea on 
tne brink of an inditierent assent. No- 
body would know, and nobody wouid care. 
Perhaps even Dicky ‘lreaaweli woud not 
care; he had his rauiroad. 

And then it was that the orchestra, 
having played everything else in the 
world, went back a tew months to the 
popular favorite of a year before and 
played the gem of the previous June— 
just a littie saccharine tune, with a haunt- 
ing refran, a common little tune per- 
haps, but inextricably wound up in Eve’s 
thoughts with Dicky Treadwell and all 
she had known of love. As a sleep-walker 
opens dazed eyes upon unfamiliar sur- 
roundings, she looked at Juan MacGregor, 
at his shallow brown eyes, at the selfish- 
ness and cruelty in his face. Where was 
Dicky, and what was this man doing in 
his place? 

“Oh!” she sobbed heartbrokenly. This 
was their tune, hers and Dicky’s. And 
she wanted Dicky, who had been so kind 
and tender, and across whose unsuspect- 
ing mind not even a shadow of doubt 
had come concerning her. “Let go of 
my hand! I never want to see you again.” 

MacGregor cursed softly beneath his 
breath. “All right!” he acquiesced sul- 
lenly. “But you needn’t be so unneces- 
sarily vehement about it. Everybody is 
looking at us.” 

Then because the very sight of him re- 
pelled her in her militant state of loyalty 


to Dicky, Eve went to her room; and 
there—yes, you've guessed it. There was 


Dicky Treadwell, paie beneath his sun- 


burn, patientiy waiting the consummation 
of his gorgeous surprise. 

“Dicky!” said Eve in the open door- 
way, and stood there, her mouth opening 
and shutting not unlike that of a fish vut 
of water, from sheer excess of emotion. 
Dicky thought it was because of her de- 
light at seeing him, but Eve was thinking 
to herself: “Oh, just supposing I hadn’t 
been able really to be glad to see him!” 

And Dicky Treadwell, feeling himself 
go first red and then white in a panic of 
joy, found time for the thought: “By 
Jove, just s’posing I’d spoiled it all by 
not coming home with a clean slate!” 
But what he said aloud was: “How rip- 
ping you look, Eve—so sort of young and 
girlish, y'know!” 

And Eve said saucily: “How very 
English you talk, by Jove! And how 
sunburned you are!” And to herself she 
thought: “How could I ever have 
fancied I liked shallow brown eyes when 
blue ones are so much nicer!” 

And altogether there was a very satis- 
fying fervor about that first embrace, and 
the very next day they left the big hotel 
and went back to the estate whose rear 
wall paralle'ed the river. 

It wasn’t until some months later, down 
by that very river wall, that Eve, once 
more serenely happy in the possession of 
some one to appreciate her ribbons and 


laces, with many sincere tears and rather 
pathetic protestations of remorse, con- 
fided to Dicky the story of MacGregor, 
ending up with a pititul: “So you see, 
I'm just plain wicked. 1 suppose 1’m just 
like my—my mocher.” And she hung 
her curity brown head in shame. 

“Piffle!” said Dicky ineiegantly, pull- 
ing her down beside hm. ‘They’ve hung 
that jinx over you long enougn, sweetness. 
And you're not wicked. You're just 
human, and you’re young. I had no busi- 
ness to leave you alone; the fault was ail 
mine,” he concluded magnificentiy, and 
was suddenly grateful to Carlotta. After 
all, could he have been as lenient in his 
judgment of Eve except for Carlotta? 
Would he even have understood? He 
ewed her for that, Carlotta from Spain. 

“You ought to send me away,” mur- 
mured Eve, meekly cuddling closer with 
the satisfying knowledge that he wouldn’t 
follow out that suggestion. 

“People, most of them, aren’t really 
bad, as I see it,” expounded Dicky Tread- 
well with great seriousness. “It’s simply 
that the opportunity for doing wrong 
comes at just the wrong time—and there 
you are! And if you don’t allow the 
opportunity to arise, then there isn’t any 
wrong done. You see? From now on, 
Mrs. Treadwell, I’m going to stick around 
and see that you don’t have an oppor- 
tunity to miss me, and then you can’t get 
into mischief.” But he didn’t mention 
Carlotta. 





toward her mother; but, 
Fuller told John Sent, he 
indicated in unguarded 
moments that his search 
was for Cotter as much 
as for his sister. 

“I and another operative were detailed 
to the case,” said Fuller, “and I thought 
we'd have to watch the boy carefully if 
we ever found Cotter and his sister. 
Proof of their marriage was easily ob- 
tained, and I never did understand why 
the boy had such violent objection to Cot- 
ter, who had been his friend; but he had, 
although he said very little to show it. 

“He seemed to fear that if he said 
much he might betray himself and put us 
on guard against him. I did not think 
we would find them in the city, but the 
boy did. He knew Cotter’s habits and 
tastes and associates and the places he 
went, and he was convinced that Cotter 
and his wife had not left the city but 
would be found im it. 

“We spent several afternoons in the 
Art Institute. The boy said Cotter was 
sure to bring his wife there sooner or 
later. In the early mornings we watched 
the bridlepaths in the parks. The boy 
said they would sooner or later come out 
riding. We went to various country 
clubs. The boy said Cotter and his wife 
would seek exercise, and we were bound 
to find them. We went to restaurants I 
never had heard of. The boy said there 


« ‘were restaurants where Cotter had dis- 


covered exceptional cooks and exceptional 
cooking. He knew all of Cotter’s habits, 
but I was convinced that Cotter was not 
in the city.” 

Fuller said that this search lasted a 
-week, and with no results but that Alfred, 


Borrowed Lives 


(Cortinued from page 27) 


instead of becoming discouraged or wea- 
ried, only became more insistent and de- 
termined. The detective-bureau made 
such inquiries out of town as could be 
based upon various facts developed re- 
garding Cotter, but made no progress. 

“Last night,” said Fuller, “the boy said 
he had learned of a friend of Cotter, a 
lady by the name of Grenfield, and we 
must go to see her. He drove his car, 
and we went to her apartments. I went 
up with the boy. The other operative 
stayed down in the car. 

“Mrs. Grenfield was a very handsome 
woman. I thought she had been sick or 
had a lot of trouble, but she was pleasant. 
She did not know anything about Cotter’s 
whereabouts, but she asked a great many 
questions about the girl. She wanted to 
know what she looked like, what her 
tastes were, and everything that Alfred 
could tell about her. I knew there was 
some reason for this, but I didn’t know 
what it was or could be. You could see 
a reason in her eyes. 

“The boy was polite, but he wanted to 
go, and we did as soon as possible. Ordi- 
narily we gave up about midnight, but 
last night the boy wanted to go to a 
restaurant, where, he said, people that 
Cotter knew went to eat and dance after 
midnight. 

“The place was out on Elm Street, and 
he drove us out there. It was after one 
o'clock. He went inside but came out 
soon and said that Cotter was not there. 


He had a feeling, he said, 

that he would come, and 

we'd wait in the car and 

watch the entrance. We'd 

attract too much attention 

inside, because everybody 
knew everybody else, and they’d wonder 
who the strangers were. 

We sat there until after two o’clock. 
Then my partner and I went into a saloon 
near by for a glass of beer and a sand- 
wich, and when we came out we were 
just in time to see the boy starting after 
another car. 

“We guess he was after the other car, 
because he must have had some reason, 
and there was a car ahead of him. I 
don’t know what could have happened. 
Maybe Cotter and the girl did drive up. 
They may have recognized each other, 
and Cotter may have gone on to escape 
a scene with the boy after him. The boy 
may have thought he recognized Cotter 
and his sister in a passing car. We never 
found out, but we know that he was chas- 
ing something. 

“We took one of the cabs at the stand 
by the restaurant, but of course our fel- 
low could not keep up with those high- 
powered cars, and Alfred was going like 
mad, headed north. We kept going in 
that direction. 

“Six miles north we found him. He 
had hit one of the safety-lamps in the 
middle of the road. The car was a 
wreck. He was unconscious. We got him 
to the hospital just as quick as we could, 
but he died mot reo coming to.” 


"T HEN followed probably the hardest 
moments in John Sent’s life. He 
had to be the instrument by which an- 
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other blow was to be dealt to the woman 
whom above all others in the world he 
would have protected. Fuller told him 
what had been done after Alfred’s death, 
expressed his hope that he and his part- 
ner had not contributed in any fashion, 
by any failure, to the death, offered 
his sympathy and went back to his car. 
John Sent sat on the porch until the 
people in the house began waking up and 
appearing downstairs. Anna Ford was the 
first down. 

She said afterward that she thought 
Dr. Sent for the first time had lost his 
self-control. Her apprehension of disas- 
ter had been such that she was, prepared 
for what he had to tell, but he was un- 
able to tell it. It was pitiful, she said, 
to see a man so strong, a man who had 
been carrying the sorrows of people for 
years,—all his mature life, in fact,—un- 
able to rally from a shock and unable to 
face an agony—which was the agony of 
telling Mary. 

Anna said that he looked at her va- 
cantly. She knew what had stunned hin— 
knew what it must have been—and did not 
ask any questions. Sent regained con- 
trol. He had his agony to go through, 
and Mary had hers; and John’s sympathy 
and resoluteness, his love and firmness, 
had to be her supports. 

He told Anna what had happened. 
Then he went into the house. Mary 
was coming down the stairs. John met 
her, took her by the hands and led her 
aside. 

The silence of great sorrow then pos- 
sessed the house, and all day it was broken 
only once—only once the sorrow gained 
articulation. That was when Mary’s low 
sobbing, in a grief which momentarily | - 
escaped her control, was heard. 


E never could be sufficiently glad 

that at this time a letter came from 
Ethel to Mary. It had been written on a 
northbound train. It was a contrite, lov- 
ing letter, begging forgiveness for the 
hasty temper, asking her mother to know 
that she was happy. Her mother must 
know that a daughter had not been lost. 
The daughter would return—and in a short 
while. 

She and Sidney were going into the 
north woods, which Sidney would make 
her love as much as he loved them him- 
self. Then they would return to Burr 
Place, and they knew the love which 
would greet them and be theirs. 

We could never know what a sustain- 
ing effect this fortunate letter had on 
Mary. She went through her trial bravely. 

We never knew whether Alfred had 
seen Ethel and Cotter or not. Even they 
might not know—would not unless they 
deliberately had run away from him, a 
thing which Cotter would not have done. 

Ethel could not have known of her 
brother’s death. We had no idea of their 
whereabouts. It was merely. the north 
woods, 

Ten days later a telegram came for 
Sent—forwarded from his office to Burr 
Place, where Sent was at the time. 

It was from Ad Fellows. 

“Come up here at once!” it read. 

(This story of a spiritual vampire will 
reach some highly dramatic episodes in 
the next, the November, issue of The 
Green Book Magazine.) 
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My Great 


Adventure 


(Continued from page 34) 


unusual our situation was. In spite of 
my fear, however, I enjoyed it. Sitting 
around one solitary candie in a semicir- 
cle, in pigtails and kimonos, we told tales 
from the front while the old maid who 
owned the candle shivered and cast her 
eyes up apprehensively, and the younger 
girls exerted themselves to narrate the 
worst war horrors they had ever heard. 

Finally the bugle sounded, and we knew 
that all was well. We went upstairs 
again, but we were much too excited to 
sleep the rest of the night. 

The next thing to disturb the routine 
of our days was the Big Bertha. She 
had been silent during my first few weeks 
there but finally burst on us again at 
about six-thirty in the morning of the 
twenty-seventh of May. After a beautiful 
Sunday she started out on Monday at 
six-thirty and kept shooting at us every 
fifteen minutes during the day. She 
stopped for luncheon, and then began 
again in the afternoon. The next morn- 
ing she began her work at five-thirty, and 
kept it up all day. This went on for 
two weeks, and we had fourteen air raids 
for good measure during that time. One 
night we even had two raids. 


tre day Helen Orb came in and said 
that she was sure she had seen my 
brother on the street. She had never met 
him, but she recognized him from the 
picture I always carried, and from his 
uniform. I couldn’t believe it was he, 
because I thought he was in America, but 
still I couldn’t believe that there was an- 
other lieutenant-colonel in the army that 
looked enough like Harold Martin to be 
mistaken for him. So I called up vari- 
ous hotels, and finally located him, and 
we had a joyful reunion, as he hadn't 
heard that I was in Paris. 

The days went on, .and the war news 
kept getting worse and worse. Everyone 
thought that Paris would be taken, and 
yet apparently the Parisians of the lower 
classes were not preparing to leave. The 
hairdressers, the storekeepers, all the shop 
people of Paris felt that the Germans 
were coming soon, and yet they all loved 
their little shops so, that they were plan- 
ning to stay on, even after the German 
invasion, which they felt sure was com- 
ing. 

On July 3 everyone received word to 
leave Paris on twenty-four hours’ notice. 
The next day—July 4—Dru Palmer and 
I stood on the window-ledge of the Amer- 
ican headquarters and watched the Amer- 
ican doughboys with several companies 
of war-beaten French marines march by 
in long procession headed by an American 
airplane. 

“Are you really going to pack to 
leave?” she asked me. 

“T am not,” I said with a heavy Amer- 
ican accent on the am. “I’m perfectly 
positive that we’ll never have to leave be- 
cause the Germans put us out. I just 
have a feeling that the Germans will 
never get to Paris. With all our boys 
over here the tide has just got to turn in 
favor of all of us, and I just know it’s 
going to be soon.” 


“I feel like that, too,” said Dru, laugh- 
ing a little. ‘Perhaps it’s awfully ig- 
norant and cocky of us, but after seeing 
our boys marching through the streets, 
looking so brave and fine and, well—so 
thoroughly the way American boys do 
look, you know, I’m just positive we wont 
have to evacuate Paris.” 

And neither of us packed our suit- 
cases. 

In August we did leave Paris, but it 
was not a retreat. I was transferred to 
Bordeaux. Here the rush of business was 
tremendous. The big boats came in there, 
and we translated messages from the 
French pilots to the American pilots, who 
called up to notify us that the various 
ships had come in and would dock with 
the tide. 

During the “Race to Berlin,” which 
was a contest to see which port would un- 
load the most freight and men in a given 
number of weeks, Bordeaux came out 
third. This made our work very heavy, 
and there was no sleeping at the switch- 
board, I can tell you. Every telephone- 
operator had to do her best, and work 
fast and furiously. The days that the 
transports came in, business was increased 
three times over on the boards. 

We had good times in Bordeaux. We 
got acquainted with the navy crowd; 
there were some splendid boys stationed 
there, and ihey were always very nice to 
the Signal Corps girls. 


HEN the armistice was finally 

signed, I didn’t know anything 
about it until ten in the morning. Then I 
could not believe it. It seemed too won- 
derful to be true. I calied up the tele- 
graph office of the A. E. F. as soon as I 
heard the French newsies calling: “Ex- 
tra! Extra! The war ends!” All the 
information I could get was, “No official 
report as yet!” which maddened all of us. 
The town was beginning to go frantic 
and wild, but it was not until half an hour 
later that the word came through the 
A. E. F. censorship news bureau that the 
news was authentic. 

We heard nothing at all about the first 
rumor which made the United States so 
happy on the Thursday before the 11th 
of November. And while the Americans 
knew at two o’clock Monday morning 
that the armistice had been signed, we 
who were so near the heart of things did 
not hear until it was actually all over. 

Sometime in December volunteers were 
asked for to go into Germany with the 
army of occupation—the third army. 
Two other girls who spoke German and I 
stepped forward. 

So on New Year’s Day we started for 
Coblenz by way of Metz. I think that 
the thing that impressed me most about 
my whole trip was the change that I saw 
in Paris as we passed through. Here 
was the old gay Paris of Maupassant, 
Anatole France and Merrick’s “Tricotin,” 
the boulevards, the lights, the theaters, 
the restaurants, the music, the street gay- 
ety—everything that I had heard and 
read about; automobiles flashing to and 
fro in the streets, activity, joy, life all 
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now reflected in this place that I had left 
five months before a grave-city of dead 
hopes. 

When the French trains whizzed through 
the devastated territory, through the old 
romantic towns of France into Metz, it 
was just like going from one world to 
another. Crossing the Franco-German 
boundary line was like riding out of 
Tokyo right into New York. 

Metz is a conglomeration of a French 
and a German town. One shop would be 
German and the next shop French. But 
on my way home, six months later, when 
I stopped in Metz, I noticed that they had 
signs up in various places reading, ‘This 
is a French shop.” They were exporting 
five hundred Germans a day at that time, 
I was told. 

Coblenz, on the other hand, was a 
modern city, like a town in the United 
States. We landed at ~ modern station, 
and drove through modern streets lined 
with modern shop windows, with wax fig- 
ures in them—the first we had seen since 
we left home. There was bustle and 
business and all the air of an American 
town. 

As far as a good time goes, I had the 
best time of all in Coblenz. Our hours 
were arranged so we could all be off to- 
gether and have our fun at the same time. 
The Signal Corps officers believed in the 
Y. M. C. A. method of working days and 
playing nights. General Pershing wanted 
us all to enjoy ourselves. He said that 
he had picked his best men to send into 
Germany, the ones who had earned a 
good time, 3nd he wanted military rules 
to be let down enough so that we could 
all play. And the boys of the third army 
were certainly fine chaps—all of them. 

Our good time was thoroughly Amer- 
ican, too. We saw only Americans. We 
talked English on the telephone. We 
lived in a fashionable residence section 
of the city in a modern home such as you 
would find in an American suburb where 
well-to-do people live. The furniture 
had been bought in New York, and every- 
thing had an American air. We came in 
contact with the Germans only as serv- 
ants, and they made excellent servants. 


[= was at a party given by the British 
Mission at the officers’ club that I 
met and danced with the Prince of Wales. 

“Your Majesty, I want you to meet 
one of our American girls,” said the cap- 
tain who presented me. 

I suppose that I should have been com- 
pletely awed and overcome by the royal 
presence, but the majesty of his bearing 
was somewhat handicapped by the fact 
that it was perfectly evident he had no 
idea what to do with his hands and feet, 
and that he preferred to look at the ceil- 
ing or out of the window rather than at 
the girl he was talking with, or rather, 
the girl who was talking at him. He had 
nice fresh English color, and seemed like 
any other nice boy that you meet, who is 
7” a bit embarrassed. 

I had always said that I would never 
“Your Majesty” anyone, and so I just 
naturally stuck out my hand, and said, 
“I’m very glad to meet you; I have 
always wanted to”—which was the truth, 
and we just danced. 

The Prince wasn’t a bad dancer either, 
and we managed to say the usual things 
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to each other; and when he had finished 
and he asked me if he had danced all 
right, { told him he was all right for a 
Prince, but .I thought I liked the Ameri- 
can way of dancing best. 

Whenever a celebrity arrived, we al- 
ways had advance notice of it because of 
the private wires that were connected 
with our office, and with every private 
train; for when the commander-in-chief 
was in town, our attention naturally 
turned to his line. Very often we had to 
act as interpreters. 

I took the part of the chief operator in 
Coblenz, because the real chief operator 
was away most of the time we were there. 
I was officially assistant chief operator, 
but I was really in charge of the office. 

I think the most important thing that 
happened to us in Coblenz was our review 
by General Pershing. We were the only 
women in the third army to be reviewed 
by him. There we stood, six meek, 
proud, scared girls, not daring to breathe 
in the presence of our general. Just be- 
fore we left in formation for the review, 
the inspector-general sent up word that I 
had my hat on backward. I had no time 


to change because orders to march had 
been given. 

But when General Pershing said, in 
saluting, as he marched by our little line, 
“Good morning, young ladies; I am 
happy to see you this morning and wish 
to congratulate you upon your military 
appearance,” we all breathed a sigh of 
relief, for evidently the hat hind-side- 
before had not been noticed. 

But the calls coming over the wires 
that thrilled me most were the ones from 
the boys who were getting leave to go 
home. Every time a bunch of them 
would leave, I would remember how blue 
Lake Michigan looked at that time of the 
year; and I thought of all the boys and 
girls going out with their golf bags over 
their shoulders, and I wanted to be back 
again, too. Every time a regiment would 
receive its leave, we would take all their 
calls, and the picture of home in the 
springtime would become as distinct as 
reality to me. 


“| BEN came the news that my mother 
was ill. After that nothing could 
have kept me in Europe. I was de- 


termined to go home. It came over me 
so suddenly and poignantly that after all 
there is no place like home, and no one 
like your mother, and so I asked for my 
leave. 

I was ordered to Paris for temporary 
duty with the understanding that I was 
to receive immediate transportation, but 
I was kept there a month, while every- 
body else seemed to go before I did. 

I spent one day in Paris traipsing 
around looking for a dog. From the 
banks of the Seine to the dog-pound 
where an old withered woman seemed to 
live with the dogs, I looked, but the only 
good-looking dogs anywhere seemed to be 
boarders. At last I found Whiskers, 
my little Aberdeen terrier, born in 
France, and I brought him back to Amer- 
ica with me. 

But at last we were ordered to our port 
of embarkation, Brest. The steamer was 
jammed with returning soldiers, but 
everyone was so happy that there was 
not the least complaint about the crowd- 
ing. And then eight days later I was 
“home” again, and my great adventure 
was over! 





lounge-lizard out I mean 
to do! I hate and despise 
the very breed!” 

“But that will do me no 
good,” said Miss Spurling. 

“Unless I -have the hun- 

dred dollars to-night when I return the 
rest of the money, I will be branded as a 
thief.” 

“That’s not my affair,” said Susan. 

Mayette Spurling looked up and then 
looked down. 

“Miss Perk,” she said, “I'll be glad 
to have you take this case as a detective, 
whatever the outcome may be, but what 
good will it do to have Augustus put in 
jail if my business is ruined? Here!” 

She took from the hand-bag a small 
bottle of colorless liquid. 

“What’s that?” asked Miss Perk. 

“Tt is toluardorol,” said Miss Spurling. 
“Tt is the last bottle of it in America, and 
no more can be imported until the enemy- 
trading laws are repealed. It is worth five 
hundred dollars, Miss Perk, and it is by 
the use of it, alone, that I can continue 
my money-laundry. Miss Perk, let me 
have one hundred dollars, only until to- 
morrow, and I will be saved.” 

Miss Perk took the bottle in a gingerly 
grasp and considered it. 

“To my notion,” she said, “that Augus- 
tus lounge-lizard got your money. I’m 
no such detective as Jane Sprood is, but 
I’ve got some brains, I do hope and be- 
lieve. Was there a plug in the bottom of 
that tub to let the money run out?” 

“Of ‘course, Miss Perk.” 

“Very well,” said Susan Perk tri- 
umphantly. “That’s where your money 
went, to my notion. Augustus lounge- 
lizard lifted the plug and let the bills go 
cown the pipe, and put the plug back and 
put a handful of pulp in the tub. That’s 
what happened—mark my word!” 

Miss Spurling stared at Susan Perk in 
amazement. 

“Tt might be!” she breathed. “I don’t 
know where the waste-pipe goes. It might 
go through Augustus’ room.” 


Toluardorol 


(Continued from page 79) 


“Tt does, I'll warrant that,” said Susan 
Perk. “Well, I’ll show Jane Sprood she’s 
not the only brain in this detective firm. 
Tl let you have one hundred dollars un- 
til to-morrow, young lady, but when I 
come to that Orocourt Hotel to-morrow, 
to finish up this case, I want the money 
back. And I'll just keep this toluardorol 
until I do get it back.” 

“But be careful with it,” urged Mayette 
Spurling. “My business depends on it.” 

“Careful I will be,” said Susan Perk, 
and careful she was. 


N hour after the departure of 

Mayette Spurling, Jane Sprood, 
after stopping at her own home, drove 
her noisy little car to the door of Susan 
Perk’s cottage and leaped out. She 
slammed the car door and strode up the 
walk, knocking on the door with her 
gloved knuckles. Miss Perk, all aflutter 
with excitement, admitted her. 

“Who came?” demanded Jane Sprood. 
“I hope, if it was.somebody wanting 
detective work, you told them to come 
back.” 

“T did better than that, Jane,” said 
Susan. “T fixed it. I took the case.” 

“Well, I hope you didn’t make a fool 
of us,” said Jane Sprood, “although that 
is almost too much to hope. What and 
who was it?” 

Excitedly Susan Perk told Jane Sprood 
the whole story of the money-laundress 
and the disintegrated bills. 

“Humph!” said Jane Sprood when 
Miss Perk had ended her recital. “You 
needn’t expect me to give you back half 
of that hundred dollars, Susan Perk, even 
if we are partners. Maybe it will teach 
you to have some sense.” 

“What do you mean, Jane?” asked 
Susan, growing pale. 


“T mean this folderol 
about toluardorol and all,” 
said Jane Sprood. “You’ve 
been took in; that’s what 
I mean.” 

“I made herleave the 
toluardorol with me, Jane,” said Suzan. 
“Here it is.” 

“Yes,” said Jane Sprood. ‘“Toluardo- 
rol! It is so powerful that one drop 
would eat a hole in a glass plate, is it? 
How do you keep it in that glass bottle 
then, I’d like to know?” 

“Land sakes!” exclaimed Susan Perk. 

Miss Sprood took the bottie, drew the 
cork and sniffed the liquid. 

“Plain water!” she said. “Before you 
gave that money to that woman, why 
didn’t you telephone to the hotel and 
find out whether there was such a person 
as a money-laundress? If you had a mite 
of sense, Susan Perk, you would have 
telephoned to the hotel detective to find 
out if there was any truth in the whole 
story. To my notion you’ve been stung!” 

Susan Perk took the toluardorol bottle. 

“Tt does smell like plain water,” she 
admitted, “but that’s no proof the poor 
creature aint a money-laundress and in 
sad trouble. You think yourself mighty 
wise, Jane Sprood, but you would be sur- 
prised if I went to the Orocourt Hotel 
to-morrow and found all as Mayette 
Spurling said it was.” 

“T would indeed, Susan Perk,” said 
Jane Sprood, “and the reason is that I ate 
my lunch with the money-laundress of the 
Orocourt Hotel not two hours ago, and 
her name is Sarah Pettingill, and she is 
sixty-four years old and has a husband 
in Brazil. Now I suppose I'll have to 
catch the lady that buncoed you!” 

For a full minute Susan Perk said 
nothing. Then she thrust the bottle of 
toluardorol at Jane Sprood. 

“Here’s your clue!” she said spitefully. 
“Take it! I don’t want it!” 

(The next of Jane Sprood and Miss 
Susan Perk’s adventures in detecting will 
be called “On Suspicion.”) 
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Mother of the 
Lincoln Highway 


(Continued from page 63) 


Emancipator. Another plan was for a 
vast marble temple to be erected in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a Lincoln shrine. 

All proposals were of necessity localized 
east of the Alleghenies, whereas Lincoln 
was of the whole land. 

“I was sixty-eight years old and should 
have been thinking of donning caps, 
selecting a comfortable chair and folding 
my hands,” Mrs. Belford said; “but when 
I was sixty-eight years old, my dream be- 
gan to take tangible form—the form of a 
transcontinental highway, built by the 
people, for the people, in honor of the 
man of the people.” 

Shaking off the traditions and limita- 
tions which age imposes, Mrs. Belford 
started to work in earnest. 

The late Sarah Platt Decker wielded a 
powerful influence over the clubwomen oi 
the United States as president of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Being neighbor to Mrs. Decker, Mrs. 


Belford enlisted her interest in the 
Lincoln Highway. 
“The only thing!” Mrs. Decker 


agreed, and brought the matter before the 
convention of the federated clubs at San 
Francisco, gaining a unanimous indorse- 
ment for the project. At the same time 
the clubwomen were convened at San 
Francisco, the board of managers of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. was holding 
sessions. They too gave a hearty indorse- 
ment to Mrs. Belford’s memorial and in 
a resolution advised the United States 
Government to give consideration to the 
building of the Lincoln Highway from the 
military viewpoint. 


Will organizations swinging into line 
for the Lincoln Highway, Mrs. Bel- 
ford decided that she must journey to 
Washington to visit a son. Congress was 
in session, just as Mrs. Belford hoped it 
would be. 

She had a gratifying conference with 
Congressman Rainey, who generously ad- 
mitted that her idea was so much better 
than his that he would advocate the trans- 
continental highway instead of the Gettys- 
burg-to-Washington road, 

The late Congressman W. P. Borland 
of Missouri seconded Congressman 
Rainey; the Colorado congressional dele- 
gation joined hands with their colleagues, 
Representative Edward Taylor of Colo- 
rado asking the privilege of introducing a 
resolution authorizing the United States 
Government to investigate the feasibility 
of constructing a transcontinental high- 
way to bear the name of Lincoln. 

So far so good. 

Then ensued a calm. 

“One glad day,” she says, “I picked up 
my daily paper and read that Henry B. 
Joy, prominent automobile manufacturer 
of Michigan, was organizing an associa- 
tion for the purpose of encouraging the 
building of a highway in honor of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 

Magazines and newspapers heralded 
Mr. Joy’s plan as a great and new idea. 
The idea was great, but in no sense was 
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for during my youth the entertainments 
included in the Lyceum courses had been 
a great source of pieasure to me. These 
were always red-letter nights in our little 
town; everybody turned out, and how 
we did enjoy the singing, the interest- 
ing talks and reaily excelent music! I 
heard Ralph Pariette’s “University of 
Hard Knocks” at one of these entertain- 
ments, and it helped wonderfully in keep- 
ing aiulve my ambition and courage. 

Gone was my restless, uncertain feeling 
—I had found my vocation! 

I soon convinced the bureau's represen- 
tative that I could qualify for that kind 
of position better than the ordinary per- 
son, and was selected to sell courses in 
small towns and villages. My contract 
provided that I shouid sell on commission 
and pay my own expenses—which, of 
course, included railroad-fare, hotels and 
so forth. This was quite satisfactory to 
me, as the idea of straight salary didn’t 
appeal at all. I felt that I had entirely 
too late a start in business to permit any 
experimental work. I did not want to 
be limited in any position, and I firmly 
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believed then, as I do now, that unless I 
could earn a livelihood on commission, I 
wasn’t worth anything to the firm. 


T° the family my contract was quite 
a joke. They threw cold water on my 
enthusiasm, saying: “That’s not much of 
a position—anyone could have gotten it 
if they’d agreed to pay their own trans- 
portation and hotel-bills.” I thought: 
“Yes, maybe that’s true, but everyone 
couldn’t keep it, going on working in- 
definitely and paying expenses; that alone 
automatically sorts out the successful in- 
dividuals.” 

Immediately on signing my contract I 
borrowed thirty dollars and took the first 
train to Chicago. After being coached 
in selling lyceum courses, I set out on my 
initial trip, my first stop being a small 
town in Indiana. It was a terribly cold 
day; the snow was about four feet deep, 
but I felt I had no time to lose. Now, 
one of our many instructions in the sell- 
ing-game was that a banker is always the 
best man to see first in any town; so 
imagine my disappointment when I found 
the bank closed! I was cold, thoroughly 
chilled; mine was a legitimate business 
proposition, and I couldn’t see any good 
reason why I shouldn’t be admitted, 
especially as I could see a man moving 
about inside. So I rapped vigorously. 
After some delay the door was opened 
by the banker himself—a rather peppery 
gentleman. I would certainly be a very 
srateful person if I could enter on every 
business proposition with the same de- 


3 |termination and confidence that possessed 


me that afternoon—I had no fear of not 
putting my proposition over! 
I stated my business. To my surprise 


S|my proposition was not well received, 
a jand I was met with the following objec- 
S| tions: 


“People don’t care for lyceum courses 
in this town.” “You can’t get a baker’s 
dozen out to the lectures.” “The hall's 
uncomfortable.” “We men who have 





My Own Story 


(Continued from page 22) 


been backing these courses have paid 
deficits for years, and we can’t atforu to 
do it any longer. 1, tor one, reiuse to 
have anything to do with them.” 

After I had spent severai years sell. 
ing lyceum courses I realized that these 
were common objections, but at that 
time it seemed to me that the poor liitle 
Indiana town was in a terrible condition, 
These objections to my proposition omy 
appeared as kind Opportunity to me, and 
I determined to embrace it. I believed so 
deeply that each and every little town 
should have one of these courses, that 
there was no obstacle so great that it 
could not be overcome, that the answers 
came to me quickly. I told him tiat 
the fact that only a few attended might 
be because talent had been poor, but it 
seemed to me that if only six persons in 
the whole town really cared for that kind 
of entertainment, those six should have 
it. I also told him that if he knew 
how much these courses had meant to 
me in my childhood, I was sure he would 
not regret the small investment he had 
made in the interest of the young people 
in his community. I cited several inci- 
dents in my own girlhood, and opened his 
eyes to what caused the state of unrest 
during adolescence. After two hours’ hard 
talking, he said to me very earnestly: 

“Do you really believe this course 
would mean half as much to some young 
person in this town as it did to you?” 

“Positive of it,” I answered. “Young 
people are the same in every town—there 
are the ambitious and the plodders.” 

He was rather peppery, as I said be- 
fore, but very human, and he had the in- 
terest of the young people at heart; so 
I sold my first prospect. Believing in my 
proposition as I did, naturally I succeeded 
in selling it. My very first week on the 
road I made seventy-five dollars. This 
was the very first money that I had ever 
earned, and it gave me a peculiar feeling 
of independence—a sensation entirely 
new, but nevertheless very pleasing. I 
was never out a single week that I did 
not sell. 


At the end of the first booking-season 
the president of the bureau asked me 
if I would not like to learn the office end 
of the business. Wouldn’t I? It was 
just exactly what I had been wanting to 
co. So I took a position at a very 
moderate salary—much less than I had 
been making on the road. At first I did 
clerical work only, in the routing de- 
partment (this is the department that 
works out the routes for the various com- 
panies to follow), and my work was about 
as unattractive as work can be, consisting 
principally of looking up railroad time- 
tables. Detail work—a deadly grind to 
me. I shall never forget those first six 
months of office-routine, for I found it 
almost impossible to adjust myself to 
conditions. 

Those of you who have worked in 
offices know that to one who has initia- 
tive and some natural executive ability 
the clock-system is surely a test of stick- 
to-it-iveness, But I saw a wonderful 
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opportunity for advancement, and felt 
that I simply had to know every detail 
of the business. At the end of that sea- 
son I was given entire charge of the rout- 
ing department, spending three months 
of the year on the road, selling. The fol- 
lowing year I was given work in sales- 
managing and finally took charge of the 
coaching of our sales-representatives. 

The fourth year of my association with 
the Century Lyceum Bureau I was made 
assistant manager, and during that year 
began the work of organizing and coach- 
ing the companies we were selling. This 
last was made possible because of my 
musical training under Mrs. Parry, and 
some special dramatic work I had taken 
while at college. Of course, my 
knowledge of what young people really 
liked in the way of entertainment, gained 
through long years of association with 
my own irrepressibles and neighboring 
youngsters, was an invaluable asset. Dur- 
ing the last two years I have had entire 
charge of the correspondence with our 
committees in the towns in which we 
have sold our courses, so that there is not 
a single department in the bureau in 
which I have not worked and eventually 
taken charge of. I have mastered the 
most minute details about the business, 
for I honestly believe that no person can 
succeed in any line unless he appreciates 
this necessity, and is willing to do the 
most exasperating of detail work until he 
has grasped the big idea in its entirety. 
One never learns to lead until one can fol- 
low well. 

I feel that I learned my most valuable 
lesson when I began to think of my in- 
come only in terms of advancement. To 
speak of the actual physical suffering I 
experienced during my traveling days 
through cold hotels, riding on freight- 
trains, long hours of waiting at junction 
points, would not be interesting or par- 
ticularly helpful, excepting to say that all 
these obstacles are really advantages in- 
stead of disadvantages when one is try- 
ing to succeed. One always has to strive 
for success in any line, and discomforting 
experiences and business disappointments 
only served to whet my determination. 


a pleasant feature about my 

york is that it brings me in close. con- 
tact with young people, and affords me 
the opportunity of helping many of them 
over rough places. So many pathetic in- 
cidents come to my notice. Young people, 
overly ambitious, hampered by lack of 
preparation and even knowledge at times, 
come to a city thinking that all they 
need to do to secure a lucrative concert 
position is to send in their application. 
How sadly mistaken they are! 

One instance I have in mind was a very 
young and exceedingly attractive girl 
who came here from South Dakota. She 
had only sufficient funds to last her a 
week, within which she expected to obtain 
@ position. She had talent and a splendid 
contralto voice, but there was no open- 
ing, and since her music was her only 
asset, she found herself utterly stranded 
in a big city, without friends or money. 
Did she send an S. O. S. to South Da- 
kota? No, indeed! She took the only 
oe ape she was able to obtain—serving 

ck of a cafeteria counter—and held it 
for a year and a half, studying her music 
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Mollie King inquires— 


Is Your Complexion 


What It Should Be? 
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R immediate results use 

De Miracle, the original sani- 
tary liquid. I devitalizes hair, 
which is the only common-sense 
way to remove it from face, neck, 
arms, under-arms or limbs. 
De Miracle requires no mixing. Itis 
ready for instant use. a 
cleanly, convenient simple to 
apply. Wet the hair and it is gone. 
To know the difference between 
De Miracle and other methods use it 
just once, and if you are not con- 
vinced that it is the perfect hair re- 
mover, return it to us with the 
De Miracle guarantee and we will re- 
fund your money. 
Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 
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at night, before she found a suitable 
opening. She is now with one of my 
companies, doing good work. She has a 
bright future before her—and the very 
qualities of character that carried her 
through that awful year and a half will 
make her a success. 

Girls come to me daily asking for a 
trial, and while there is not always a suit- 
ab‘e opening, I can usually find work for 
them in some other line until the desired 
opening develops. There are always ca- 
pable people ready to fill positions in the 
platform part of our work, but it is very 
difficult to interest anyone in the business 
end of the game, and that is where we 
need earnest, progressive young people. 


OOKING backward, I find that all the 
years have been well worth the living. 
Those early years, hard at the time, were 
rich in the love and companionship of my 
own dear ones. Those years taught me 
self-denial, discipline and how to work, 
without which requisites one doesn’t ad- 
vance very far in the business world. 
My seven years in business have been 
very broadening as well as profitable 
financially. During that time I have seen 
so many girls fail because they would not 
work and resented discipline and direc- 
tion, that I should like to give them a bit 
of advice. Don’t be afraid to work; 


don’t be always changing positions—stick 
if there’s a chance for promotion. 

I have reached my limit with my 
present organization, and progress is the 
twentieth-century watchword. I feel that 
I have a good foundation to build upon, 
so at last I'm going out on my own. An 
associate and I want to give those smail- 
town boys and girls I have told you about 
the last word in clean, wholesome amuse- 
ment, and to make our own bureau of 
fine arts, in the Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago, a household word with them and 
& real service-bureau to artists in all lines 
of entertainment. 

But right now the biggest satisfaction 
to me is that all the unkind critics of 
my “breaking-away” process have been 
forced to admit that they were wrong. 
Besides my business success, I own a snug 
little bungalow in Wilmette, do my own 
housework and run my car, driving to 
my office daily. By the way, this is the 
third car I have had since I came to Chi- 
cago, and everything I possess has been 
paid for out of my own earnings. I love 
to feel that my own home is open to my 
own people, instead of my being stranded 
in years to come, miserable and devend- 
ent, upon some one of them. Not that I 
wouldn’t be more than welcome— 

But I love my work, my home and my 
independence. 





The Devil’s Sister 


(Continued from page 84) 


“Indeed yes,” said Mrs. Peterson. 

All Mary’s fighting spirit was roused. 
If she had to lie herself black in the face, 
she did not intend to be beaten by this 
creature who seemed to take such a fiend- 
ish delight in dropping poison wherever 
she went. “All this is very interesting,” 
she said quietly. “As a newcomer here, 
of course, I know nothing of the local 
gossip. Once before the doings of the 
other Mary Miller have vaguely come 
my way and I think I remember having 
seen her photograph in one of the papers 
as having been in motion pictures. But, 
after all, this must be very boring to 
Mrs. Peterson. What a lovely view there 
is from this veranda!” She smiled airily, 
dismissed the subject, and looked all 
about her with a charming air of appre- 
ciation. It was a masterly piece of act- 
ing. It left Mrs. Hicks stultified, Mrs. 
Peterson with the impression that this girl 
had breeding, and Eric full of amazed 
self-questioning. 

And then, suddenly remembering that 
Mrs. Hicks had come to speak to her 
confidentially, Mrs. Peterson turned po- 
litely. “Shall we go in, Mrs. Hicks?” she 
asked. “I can give you a few moments 
before lunch.” 

But Mrs. Hicks felt the need of dealing 
herself a new hand. The cards that she 
held had failed to win her any tricks. 
“It’s really nothing,” she said. “Some 
other time will do. It’s later than I 
thought, and I must be getting along. I’m 
lunching with Nina Hopper. Goodby, 
and so many congratulations.” She 
smiled upon everybody and stumped away 
smarting under her defeat and deter- 
mined. to come back as soon as possible 
with all the aces and all the kings and 


the knave which was her constant com- 
panion. The girl was a liar then, as well 
as a light woman. Phew, she had never 
seen anything like it! The brassy hussy! 


Wilk a sigh of relief Mrs. Peterson 
watched the departing figure pass- 
ing through the suntight. Mary’s hands 
relaxed, and the strain of fighting left her 
for the moment. She knew very well, 
however, that this was only the first 
round and that she must resharpen her 
weapons for a renewed combat. The 
next and only possible thing to do, if the 
Blue Bird were to continue to sing in 
her house, was to play the game by Eric. 

With all her strength she willed to be 
left alone with the man in whose eyes 
she saw a thousand questions, and she 
gained her point. Mrs. Peterson asked 
to be excused for a moment and entered 
the house. Putting her hand on Eric’s 
arm, Mary drew him down the steps and 
into the summer house which dominated 
the rock garden, and there she turned 
upon him. “Do you love me?” she asked. 

“You know I do.” 

“Do you trust me?” 

“To the limit.” 

“Will you make me your wife in spite 
of the fact that I have just lied like a 
thief?” 

And without a moment’s hesitation 
Eric’s answer came. “I love you. I’ve 
told you so.” 

“Then listen to this. There are two 
Mary Millers and I am both of them. I 
am the Mary Miller that you know and 
I am the Mary Miller that Mrs. Hicks 
knows, and both of them have never 
done anything of which you need be 
ashamed. Will you take my word for 
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that? Will you help me to beat this 
woman away, and when you know the 
facts, as you must know them, will you 
be my champion with your mother and 
f.ther,—will you let me have my chance 
to prove to them and to you that I have 
managed to scramble out of the struggle 
to live, with clean hands?” 

Her voice broke, but she stood with her 
chin high and the sun on her fair hair 
and the spirit of her pluck like a little 
halo round her head. 

And Eric faced her for a moment and 
looked deep into her eyes. Then he put 


his arms round her and drew her ten- 
derly against his heart. 

The gong sounded. “Come to lunch,” 
he said, “and let Mrs. Hicks go back to 
the devil. It’s you and I against the 
world, old thing. The two magic words 
that are to turn the footling Eric Peter- 


son into the proper son of his father are |- 


‘Mary Miller.’ ” 

(In the next story in this unusual se- 
ries Mr. Hamilton carries almost to the 
limit of possibility the social reactions 
from the one false step taken by Julian 
Osborn and Margaret Meredith.) 





What Shall I Believe? 


(Continued from page 4o) 


actually there; and in order to prove 
this, we must get that individual to nar- 
rate a number of facts about his or her 
past life-—the more trivial and detailed 
the better—and, if we get enough of 
these, then we might be inclined to say: 
“Sure enough, that’s so-and-so; only he 
could know those things!” 

After it has once been established to 
cur satisfaction that spiritual intelli- 
gences are actually present, then what 
they say—their communications—may 
come in for their share of attention—al- 
ways accepting them for what they may 
be worth intrinsically, and never allowing 
ourselves to be deluded into believing 
that just because they come to us in this 
manner, they therefore must be true. We 
used to laugh at the “country bumpkins” 
who said: “It must be true; I read it in 
a book!” Nowadays people say: “It 
must be true—a medium told me!” 


ISCOUNTING this, however, and 

judging the communications, the best 
of them, entirely upon their intrinsic 
merit, we do find that many of them are 
extremely rational in tone, and embody 
the highest ethics, as well as the most 
sound common sense. Here is a summary 
of a few of these teachings: 

“God is not spoken of by the spirits as 
a personality, for no spirit has ever seen 
Him. Being incomprehensible to man, 
He is knowable only in His works. Es- 
sentially He is love, and He manifests 
wisdom, truth and justice. He is the al- 
mighty, eternal and immutable life-prin- 
ciple and author of all might and wisdom, 
pervading all space and living in all men. 

“Man is individual and immortal, a 
spark of Deity. His life both here and 
beyond is progressive, and his duties are 
progress, culture, purity, charity and lov- 
ingkindness, and his happiness or its re- 
verse depends upon his fulfillment or 
neglect of these duties, 

“Heaven and hell are not places, but 
rather mental states which may be found 
in this life as well as in the next. There 
is a progressive emergence from the mis- 
ery of hell, and the spirit is able to work 
out its own salvation. 

“Death is the passing of the spirit from 
the earthly body to the invisible world, 
without essential change. 

“Religion does not consist in dogmatic 
belief, but rather in feeling and in right- 
eous dealing with our fellow-man. It is 
‘this which determines our happiness in 





the next world. Jesus is the supreme 
example, but he is mere man—although 
perfect. He was a splendid medium, 
through whom God performed wonderful 
works, as he performs them through other 
mediums to-day.” * 

According to the spiritistic teaching, 
then, death does not transform a man in- 
to either a saint or a devil. He awakens 
to spiritual consciousness with the impres- 
sion firmly imbedded in his mind that he 
is, to all intents and purposes, just as he 
was when functioning on the terrestrial 
piane. The change, in fact, is so imper- 
ceptible at first that many of those who 
have passed through the Gateway are said 
positively to refuse to believe that they 
have “died!” If they have experienced 
illness, they naturally feel free from pain, 
but they think they have suddenly, by 
inexplicable means, become convalescent. 

Many of the soldiers who have passed 
into the Great Beyond have, seemingly, 
returned and given us good proof of their 
presence and identity. Sir Oliver Lodge 
said not long ago: “Every week I know 
of a new case where a stranger goes to a 
medium and gets into touch with a rela- 
tive.” Our boys, then, are not “far, far 
away” but.are near at hand. As one of 
them said in a communication to his 
mourning relatives: 

“TI wish my folks would not worry. 
I’m all right! I’m proud and happy to 
have laid down my life in such a cause. I 
want them to go on in the same useful, 
loving and happy way as when I was with 
them in the body. My death is a cause 
for pride, not pessimism—fuller service, 
not less.” 

Or, in the words of Sir Oliver Lodge: 

“Even the most stricken may be en- 
abled to endure to the end if they can 
learn that from time to time a channel 
is open for their thoughts and aspirations 
to be felt—still more if by patience, in 
ways at present unsuspected, some reason- 
able foundation for personal conviction of 
reciprocal interest and affection is vouch- 
safed to them. 

“Some there are now who have had this 
experience—and have thus learned the 
truth of the ancient saying that love 
bridges the chasm.” 





*“Spiritism and Religion,” by John Lil- 
jencrants, pp. 250-51. Curiously enough, 
this book is a Catholic attack upon the doc- 
trines and phenomena of spiritualism; but 
if it does not make every fair-minded reader 
a spiritist, I shall be surprised 
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Alone in that fearful garden—at midnight 
—this beautiful girl—asleep—yet walking to 
a fate more terrible than madness— more 
horrible than death. 

What was the crouching danger lurking in the air ready 
to spring at her? What was this figure bending over her— 
black and sinister, its eyes gleaming red in a face of deadly 
white? Who was she —and what washer ghastly destiny. 

It’s all in this story—the most hair-raising mystery story 
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much more profitably than 
he had done it. This be- 
ing the case, she insists 
that she continue in the 
insurance business while 
her young husband does 
the housework at home—an arrangement 
to which he is forced to submit until such 
time as the approach of maternity forces 
his wife to abandon her commercial 
career. “I told you I’d fix it,” proudly 
announces the company cook when thus 
restored to his rightful job as provider. 

The cast is excellent, Ralph Morgan 
playing a little too sweetly the aviator 
hero, and Beatrice Noyes doing nicely 
by the soubrette. William Meehan is a 
joy as the representative of the kitchen 
police, and the cast is strengthened by 
the presence of such able actors as Rob- 
ert McWade, Charles Abbe, Harry Har- 
wood and Percy Helton—Percy being the 
sympathetic boy actor remembered in 
“The Return of Peter Grimm” who has 
now grown to long-pants importance in 
his profession. 


OMEWHERE in the back of that 

long, showman’s head of his, Florenz 
Ziegfeld has a sense of beauty—not of 
words nor of ideas, but of line and color, 
of backgrounds and groupings. It is easy 
to say that Artist Josef Urban has 
brought the Ziegfeld “Follies” to their 
present standing as scenically the most 
gorgeous of American stage productions, 
which he has, and that Ned Wayburn re- 
hearses the beauties of the silent choir in 
all their revolutions, after they have been 
draped and undraped by the famous 
modistes, but it is only fair to remember 
that out front sits this Ziegfeld man with 
the power of veto, and that he employs 
it frequently; that he accepts or rejects 
and finally passes upon all that goes into 
each of the entertainments bearing his 
trade-marked signature. 

The current issue of Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
“Follies” is, as we report each year, the 
most gorgeous of the series. Also it is 
the most costly, as anyone who has bought 
a chiffon gown or a pair of shoes lately 
will readily credit. Likewise it has fewer 
scenes in which the vulgarities of the 
cheaper forms of burlesque are rampant, 
and more scenes in which the ideas are 
at least touched with inspiration and il- 
luminated by talent. 

Irving Berlin, for one, has helped ma- 
terially by writing and arranging several 
of the more picturesque episodes. None 
of them is startlingly novel, but each 
of them is intelligently conceived and 
projected. One is an elaborate minstrel 
first part, as old as the hills and as new 
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“Who Killed Cock Robin?” 


(Continued from page 60) 


as the newest tune, which furnishes a 
striking scene and several good songs; 
another a harem scene (whatever would 
burlesque do without its harem?), saved 
from being hopelessly commonpiace and 
imitative by the beauty of its grouping 
and a Berlin ditty entitled “I’m the Guy 
That Guards the Harem,” in which the 
obvious compensations of such a position 
are amusingly and not too coarsely set 
forth; another the illustrating of a song 
explaining that “A Pretty Girl Is Like a 
Melody,” in which attention is called to 
the fact that it is as difficult to clear the 
mind of the haunting memory of a Zieg- 
feld beauty as it is to forget that the lady 
next door is playing the Massenet “Elegy” 
on the instrument she bought for a piano. 

Victor Herbert also contributes a bit 
to the present “Follies,” he having writ- 
ten a ballet for Marilyn Miller, the peach- 
blossom princess who dances, if not 
divinely, at least most gracefully and nat- 
urally, and as happily as any sixteen-year- 
old could. Rennold Wolf has provided 
another highly diverting episode in which 
Eddie Cantor is roughly handled by an 
osteopath; Bert Williams has a quartet 
of songs concerning his reactions to both 
prohibition and the prevalence of the 
“shimmy dance;” and Gene Buck and 
Dave Stamper have written a song called 
“Tulip Time” which is gloriously illus- 
trated scenically and splendidly sung by 
a fine new tenor named John Steel. 


HE other summer revues include one 

called “The Greenwich Village Fol- 
lies,’ a sort of army-kit edition of the 
larger entertainments it copies, a com- 
pact little revue full of specialties that 
have been wisely chosen. Being given in 
“the Village” of course the ladies of the 
ensemble, divinely tall and more than di- 
vinely fair, and quite divinely thin, are all 
“artists’ models,” and those who are not 
are little bobbed-hair beauties declared to 
know their way most intimately all the 
way from the Brevoort Hotel to Berlot- 
ti’s and back again, though I suspect most 
of them never lived south of a Fortieth 
Street boarding-house. 

The entertainment, however, proved 
surprisingly good—so good, in fact, that it 
was soon moved uptown to a larger thea- 
ter, where the seats are more numerous 
in the auditorium and the speculators 
more active hard by. Bessie McCoy Da- 
vis heads the cast of the “Village Fol- 
lies,” and Ted Lewis, a reasonably mod- 
est and gifted lad, for all he is a “jazz 
king,” helps a lot. “Bobby” Edwards, a 
“Village” character who has successfully 
capitalized a gift for composing witty 
doggerel and a talent for strumming ac- 
companying chords on a cigar-box uku- 
lele, provides atmosphere; James Watts, 
an English comedian, travesties the clas- 
sic dancers and Cecil Cunningham sings. 


THIRD summer revue was called 
“The Shubert Gaieties of 19109,” 
evidently presaging an annual competitor 
for Mr. Ziegfeld’s “national institution.” 
This entertainment was also larded with 
specialties and garnished with beauties of 
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the line, and made as yp. | 
conventional and as amys- 
ing as Ed Wynn, the pnn. 
cipal funmaker, and | 
George Hassel, his chief 
aid, could make it. Which 
was funny enough to make a popular 
success of the “Shubert Gaieties.” 


[F you have a little ingénue in your — 
home, guard her closely. The man. — 
agers are looking for her. This, they say 
is going to be an ingenue year. | find 
the notebook filled with references to 
them. 

There is Helen Hayes, for one. Helen 
was discovered while she was one of the 
touring “Pollyannas” spreading sweetness 
and light through the hinterland. Brought 
into New York to play the might-have. 
been daughter in “Dear Brutus,” she was 
enthusiastically acclaimed for her per- 
formance. Her manager, George Tyler, 
then sent her with his summer company 
to Washington, thinking he thus would 
learn how well she could play a certain 
part in which he planned to feature her. 
He discovered that she played it very 
well, indeed—also every other part he 
gave her. Now he doesn’t know whether 
she should be kept in Booth Tarkington’s 
“Clarence,” starred in Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s “Bab” stories or featured in 
“The Golden Age,” in which she was 
what managers call “a riot.” 


"THERE is also little Faire Binney, sis- 
ter and one-time dancing partner of 
the equally pretty Constance Binney. Her 
real name is Fredericka, and her friends 
call her “Fritzie’—or did before the war 
made her a bit sensitive. Faire has been 
selected to play the ingénue in “He and 
She,” which will be made interesting to 
all the friends of Rachel Crothers, the au- 
thor, because that gifted lady has decided 
to play one of its parts herself—the one 
she has been unable to cast to suit her. 
A THIRD alluring ingénue is Tallu- 

lah Bankhead. Tallulah prefers to 
be known as “a daughter of the South,” 
rather than as the daughter of Congress- 
man Bankhead of Alabama—not because 
she is not proud of Papa, but it sounds 
so much like boasting to drag him in. In 
her stage career, which has been a pas- 
sion with her for some time, Miss Bank- 
head first tried pictures. Her beauty 
drew her there, and she decorated sev- 
eral of the Tom Moore films. Then she 
played briefly in “The Squab Farm,” and 
when “39 East” was produced she de- 
cided she had rather be that heroine than 
any other to be found the length of 
Broadway. To get the rdéle she had to 
compete with a hundred other pretty in- 
génues, but she got it. And she has it 
now, and will play it on tour all this sea- 
son. 


GYLVIA FIELD was playing the prin-_ 


cipal sweetheart in Maeterlinck’s 
“The Betrothal” when she was selected by 
the producers of “Sunrise” to play the 
heroine of that new comedy. Her expe- 
rience has been no more extensive than 
that, but she has the youth and beauty 
and charm that are so much in demand 
just now, which is everything. For, as 
I say, it promises to be a great year for 
ingénues. 





